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Editorial Comment 
THE WAR AND NEGRO HIGHER EDUCATION IN 1942 


Higher educational institutions in 
general opened their doors this fall 
with considerable doubt, misgiving, 
and confusion in the minds of students 
and teachers as to what the status of 
male students would be. Secretary 
Stimson announced in September just 
prior to the opening of school that the 
men in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
would probably be called to active 
duty at the end of their first term, and 
the question of drafting “teen-age” 
youth had just begun to be agitated. 
Subsequent events merely served to 
increase rather than decrease the con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the higher 
education picture. The “teen-age” 
draft law was enacted by Congress, 
the virtual abolition of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps was predicted, and the 
educational world awaited with bated 
breath the announcement of the armed 
forces as to what plan they had 
evolved for the further education of 
college youth for the armed services. 

On December 15th, Mr. McNutt of 
the War Manpower Commission pre- 
sented the broad outlines of the policy 
evolved by the armed services and 
two days later the complete text of the 
plan was made public. The Army and 


Navy have collaborated in working 
out a “Specialized Training Program” 
for the Army, and the “Navy College 
Program” for the Navy. 


Both plans contemplate that the educa- 
tional training will be carried on while the 
men are on active duty, in uniform, receiv- 
ing pay and under general military disci- 
pline. The Armed Services will contract 
with colleges and universities which will 
furnish to the men selected by the Services 
instruction in curricula prescribed by the 
Services, and also the necessary housing and 
messing facilities. Selection of those institu- 
tions which will be asked to undertake such 
contracts will necessarily be governed by 
their facilities for undertaking such responsi- 
bilities. The Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission after consultation with 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy will prescribe the rules and regulations 
under which institutions of higher learning 
will be selected for this work. The actual 
selection will be made by a joint commit- 
tee consisting of representatives of the 
Armed Services and the War Manpower 
Commission. In the event of failure on the 
part of the members of the Committee to 
agree, the final decision will be made by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion... 


a. Objective of the Plan. 

The objective of the plan is to meet the 
need of the Army for the specialized techni- 
cal training of soldiers on active duty for 
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certain Army tasks for which its own train- 
ing facilities are insufficient in extent or 
character. To that end, the Army will con- 
tract with selected colleges and universities 
for the use of their facilities and faculties 
in effecting such training of selected soldiers 
in courses prescribed by the Army. This 
plan will enable the Army to make a se- 
lection for this training of qualified young 
men on a broad democratic basis without 
regard to financial resources. 


b. Designation of Soldiers for Training. 


(1) Except as set forth in g below, the 
selection of soldiers for such training will 
be made from enlisted men who have com- 
pleted or are completing their basic military 
training and who apply for selection for 
specialized training. 

(2) The selection of enlisted men for 
such further training will follow the general 
plan for the selection of enlisted men for 
Officers Candidate Schools with such ad- 
ditional methods of ascertaining qualifica- 
tions as may be deemed appropriate after 
consultation with the American Council on 
Education. 

(3) All such selections will be under War 
Department control. 

(4) No enlisted man who has passed his 
22nd birthday will be eligible for selection 
under this program, except for an advanced 
stage of technical training. 


c. Training under College Contracts. 


(1) All selected students will train in the 
grade of Private (seventh grade). 

(2) Commutation allowances will not be 
permitted. Quarters and rations will be fur- 
nished under government contract. 

(3) Military training, organized under a 
cadet system, subordinated to academic in- 
struction, within the time available, will 
preserve the benefits of basic training and 
provide for maintenance of discipline and a 
superior physical condition. 


d. Selection of Colleges. 


In the selection of institutions, specific 
consideration will be given to the following: 

(1) Standards and equipment for the re- 
quired instruction. 


(2) Adequacy of housing and messing fa- 
cilities. 

(3) Minimum Army overhead. 
e. Academic Standards of Students. 


(1) Standards of academic proficiency to 
be maintained by students who are trained 
under this program will be formulated after 
consultation with the American Council on 
Education. 

(2) In this connection, the method of 
initial selection of students will include such 
tests as will reasonably assure that the indi- 
vidual selected is intellectually, tempera- 
mentally, psychologically and educationally 
capable of attaining these standards. At- 
trition and wastage must be held to a mini- 
mum. 

(3) In order to insure that individual 
students meet academic standards and to 
permit prompt relief and reassignment of 
those not suited for further specialized train- 
ing, a system for continuous screening will 
be formulated and applied at all colleges 
participating in the program. 


{. Standardization of Curricula. 


(1) To prepare for the particular techni- 
cal tasks outlined by the various Services 
for which specialized training under this 
program is required, appropriate courses will 
be prescribed by the Army. Curricula will 
be prepared in consultation with the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, looking to the 
speediest practicable training for such par- 
ticular technical tasks. Varying with the 
nature of such tasks, the curricula will call 
for varying lengths of the period of training. 
They will also vary as to whether there are 
basic and advanced stages in any particular 
course of training. Soldiers selected for 
training may be assigned to any stage of 
a prescribed course which their previous 
training fits them to enter. 

(2) It is essential, if morale is to be 
preserved among those taking the program, 
that the soldier feel that his training, both 
at elementary and more advanced stages, is 
directly pointed at fitting him for some con- 
crete military task for which he is being 
trained. 

(3) It is important, however, that in the 
selection and screening exceptional technical 
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ability be identified and conserved, even 
though it may not prove to fit directly into 
Army tasks. 


g. Special Provisions for Selection for Train- 
ing and for the Termination of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. 

(1) Medical students (including dentist 
and veterinary) in the Enlisted Reserves 
will be called to active duty at the end of 
the first full semester, or substantially cor- 
responding academic period, that begins in 
1943, and will be detailed to continue courses 
of medical instruction under contracts to be 
made by the War Department with Medical 
Schools for facilities and instruction. Medi- 
cal students who have been commissioned 
in the Medical Administrative Corps may, 
at the same time, resign such commissions, 
enlist as privates and be detailed in the 
same manner as medical students in the En- 
listed Reserve. 

(2) Pre-medical students in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, taking approved courses, 
will continue in an inactive status until the 
end of the first full semester, or substan- 
tially corresponding academic period that 
begins in 1943, and will then be called to 
active duty. Those selected at induction or 
at the completion of their basic military 
training for further medical or pre-medical 
training will be detailed for such instruction 
under the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. 

(3) Medical and pre-medical students, 
not in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, taking 
approved course, if inducted under Selective 
Service prior to the end of the first full se- 
mester, or substantially corresponding aca- 
demic period, that begins in 1943, will be 
placed on inactive duty to continue such 
course until the end of that semester or 
period. They will then be called to active 
duty, at which time they may be detailed 
for further medical or pre-medical training 
under the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram or assigned to other military duty. 

(4) Senior (fourth year) students taking 
advanced ROTC (including those in the En- 
listed Reserve Corps) will be ordered to 
active duty upon graduation or upon com- 
pletion of the first full semester, or sub- 


stantially corresponding academic period, 
that begins in 1943, whichever is earlier. 
Upon entering active duty they will be 
ordered to their respective branch schools 
and commissioned upon successful comple- 
tion of the course. 

(5) Junior (third year) students in the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps who are pursuing 
approved technical engineering courses will 
continue in an inactive status until the end 
of the first full semester, or substantially 
corresponding academic period, that begins 
in 1943, and will then becalled to active 
duty. Those selected at the completion of 
their basic military training for further 
technical training will be detailed for such 
instruction under the Army Specialized 
Training Program. 

(6) Junior (third year) students who are 
pursuing approved technical engineering 
courses and are not members of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps will, if inducted prior 
to the end of the first full semester, or sub- 
stantially corresponding academic period, 
that begins in 1943, be placed on inactive 
duty while continuing such technical engi- 
neering course until the end of that semester 
or period. They will then be called to active 
duty. Those selected at the completion of 
their basic military training for further 
technical training will be detailed for such 
instruction under the Army Specialized 
Training Program. 

(7) All other Enlisted Reserve Corps 
students will be called to active duty at the 
end of the current semester, or substantially 
corresponding academic period, and upon 
completion of basic training, will be eligible 
for selection for training under this program 
or for other military duty. 

(8) In the event that there appears to be 
occasion for selecting enlisted men for the 
Army Specialized Training Program other 
than in the foregoing manner, requests for 
approval with reasons for the same will be 
submitted to the Chief of Staff. 


h. Disposition at the End of Training. 

At the termination of specialized train- 
ing, whether as a result of screening or com- 
pletion of a course, the soldier will be se- 
lected for: 
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(1) Further training in an Officer Candi- 
date School. 

(2) Recommended for a technical non- 
commissioned officer. 

(3) Returned to troops. 

(4) In exceptional cases, detailed for very 
advanced technical training. 

(5) In very exceptional cases, be made 
available for technical work to be done out 
of the Army, but deemed to be highly im- 
portant to the war effort. 


t. Operation of the Plan. 


(1) The assignment of soldiers to the 
Army Specialized Training Program will be- 
gin during the month of February, 1943, 
except for such action as may be required 
under the same prior to that time. 

(2) The Commanding General, Services 
of Supply, is responsible for the operation 
of the Army Specialized Training Program. 


Since Negro colleges and Negro stu- 
dents have been excluded from par- 
ticipation in the Navy program be- 
cause of their racial identity, the 
Army program is of more immediate 
interest to Negro institutions. 

The immediate effect of the Army 
program upon higher institutions in 
general will be to reduce normal male 
enrollments by 30 to 40 per cent by 
February Ist; and by 80 to 90 per cent, 
by early June. For the Army program 
provides that the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps and ROTC Units (where they 
exist) will be dissolved by the end of 
the current year. (It is not clear why 
the Army program differs so radically 
from the Navy program in the treat- 
ment of its reserve and ROTC pro- 
visions. The Navy program preserves 
its Naval ROTC and carries out the 
original anticipations implicit in its 
reserve programs. The effect of the 
Army’s elimination of these two as- 
pects of its program upon male en- 
rollment is much more disruptive than 


is the case with the Navy’s provisions. 
Thus it is expected that Negro col- 
leges will be affected to a much greater 
extent than white colleges because of 
the Navy’s refusal, to date, to permit 
the participation of Negroes in its re- 
serve programs.) 

According to the announcement, the 
Joint Army-Navy Program contem- 
plates the induction of all able-bodied 
men in higher institutions into the 
armed services and the detailing of 
some 250,000 (approximately one- 
third of the present male enrollment 
in higher institutions) to attend some 
200 institutions still to be selected 
from among the approximately 1,600 
institutions of higher learning in this 
country. While detailed criteria have 
not been announced for the selection 
of either students or schools, it is un- 
derstood that “students” will be se- 
lected very much in the same manner 
as now employed in selecting enlisted 
men for officer candidate schools; and 
the schools will be selected on the 
basis of their ability to provide the 
facilities needed by the armed serv- 
ices. (It has been rumored that it is 
more economical for the Army to use 
the larger schools, and there is every 
reason to believe that they will be 
selected.) 

Naturally we are vitally interested 
in the question of how this set-up is 
going to affect the Negro “student.” 
First, we know now that by virtue of 
the Negro’s exclusion from the Navy 
program that the Negro “student” will 
not have as wide an opportunity as 
the average white “student” involved. 
Second, it has been observed “unof- 
ficially” that the number of Negroes 
would be selected on the basis of their 
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college population ratio. This would 
mean, all other things being equal, 
that since the total Negro male enroll- 
ment in higher institutions is approxi- 
mately 20,000, and since the total 
number to be selected (250,000) is ap- 
proximately one-third of the total 
male enrollment in all higher institu- 
tions, some 6,666 Negroes would be 
selected. But, as always happens in 
such cases, all things are not equal. 
These “students” will be selected in 
large part on the basis of the objective 
tests now being administered to en- 
listed men for officer candidate schools. 
If we assume that all of the 250,000 
“students” selected will be required to 
“pass” such tests at the level now pre- 
scribed for officer candidates, then the 
above figure of 6,666 would be cut to 
3,333, since experience has shown that 
because of poor educational back- 
ground and similar factors only about 
one-fourth of a comparable Negro 
group will pass such tests at the same 
level as one-half of a corresponding 
white group. Thus we can assume that 
probably not more than 3,000, or 
3,500 Negroes at best will be selected 
for such training. 

A much more important considera- 
tion is involved in the question as to 
where these Negroes are to be trained. 
If it were even a secondary purpose 
of the program to save higher educa- 
tion—which it is not—I would agree 
that Negro “students” be trained al- 
most exclusively in Negro higher insti- 
tutions (certainly in the same propor- 
tions as now obtains), and insist that 
priority in selection be given to the 
utilization of men’s colleges, such as 
Lincoln and Morehouse. However, it 
is my hope that Negro “students” will 


be sent only to those institutions 
where they can get the best training 
for the Army’s purpose—whether this 
would involve the use of a single 
Negro school or not. It is my hope fur- 
ther that the Army will keep in mind 
that some three or four thousand 
Negro students are now enrolled in 
the large universities of the North and 
West which make no racial distinc- 
tion as to admission. It would be par- 
ticularly unfortunate if the Army 
should forget or ignore this fact and 
its implications; or, what would be 
even more unfortunate, if Negro edu- 
cators in their eagerness to save a few 
Negro schools should make it easy 
for the Army to forget or ignore this 
fact and its important implications. 

Naturally, I do not expect all of my 
readers to agree with the principle I 
have just stated in connection with 
the selection of schools in which Negro 
“students” are to be trained. How- 
ever, it is well to keep in mind that, 
in view of the anticipated plan to 
assign minimum units of 500 men, not 
more than six or seven Negro institu- 
tions out of a hundred would be 
chosen, even if all of the Negro “stu- 
dents” were arbitrarily sent to Negro 
schools. I doubt seriously whether, in 
the first place, those Negro schools 
which would be saved by receiving 
such a contract will be selected any- 
way; or, in the second place, whether 
the saving of a handful of Negro 
schools is worth the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple involved. 

Whatever may be the immediate 
effect of the recent plans inaugurated 
by the War Manpower Commission 
and the Joint Army and Navy Board, 
it is certain that the long-run effect 
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upon higher education in general and 
Negro higher education in particular 
is going to be far-reaching, and in 
some cases crucial. A number of small 
and poorly-financed institutions which 
rely mainly upon tuition fees for sup- 
port are almost sure to succumb. In 
some instances this will not be an un- 
mitigated evil, since a number of our 
more inefficient and poorly-located 
Negro colleges might well be discon- 
tinued or combined with other institu- 
tions in adjacent areas. In too many 
instances, however, we are apprehen- 
sive lest the processes of elimination 
will not be as selective in their effects 
as we would wish. Hence it is our 
hope that special effort be made to 


save all of our Negro colleges which 
have demonstrated that they have a 
right to survive. 

Negro higher education, as with 
higher education in general, faces 
1943 with considerable uncertainty. 
Whatever must be done in the interest 
of winning the war, obviously, must 
be done, and done cheerfully. It is our 
hope that some of the inexplicable dif- 
ficulties inherent in the present Army 
plan may be ironed out before it is 
put into operation. It is our hope also 
that Negro higher education can and 
will survive, for it is destined to play 
an important réle in the post-war re- 
construction which will follow. 

Cuas. H. THOMPSON 
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The Negro Student and World Revolution’ 


ARTHUR P. DAVIS 


“Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business.” These words 
spoken by the twelve-year-old Jesus 
as he sat among the doctors in the 
temple have always impressed me as 
being the most ringing challenge to 
youth expressed in our tradition. Jesus 
lived in an age of revolution. With the 
intuition of genius, he sensed long be- 
fore his elders the need of great change 
in the philosophical and moral con- 
cepts of his people. Though noble in 
many respects, Judaism could not con- 
ceive of the great leveling principle 
of the common brotherhood of all 
mankind. Jesus the revolutionary went 
to the cross a martyr to this principle, 
and through his death brought about 
the greatest transformation in world 
thought yet achieved in our civiliza- 
tion. I wish to point out that it was 
not a grey-haired philosopher who 
wrought this world change. Jesus was 
still a young man when he met his 
death at the hands of the mob on 
Calvary. 

The history of mankind moves in 
alternate periods of quiet and turmoil. 
For long stretches of time man is 
allowed an interval, as it were, to 
think and plot and plan for the future; 
and then comes a period of upheaval, 
of storm and stress, and like the new 
cone on a volcano after an eruption, 
a new set of ideas, a new set of values 
is added to man’s ever-increasing 
stature, Christ’s age was such an age 


* An address delivered at the formal open- 


ing of Virginia Union University, October 2, 
1942. 


“I 


of turmoil and revolution. And there 
have been similar ages since, and there 
have also been other young men who 
like Christ have seen more clearly and 
felt more deeply the significance of the 
upheaval about them. 

In 1639 a handsome young English- 
man named John Milton was making 
his grand tour through Italy when he 
heard news of a revolution at home. 
He immediately terminated his trip 
and rushed back to England. As he 
expressed it, he could not afford to be 
traveling for pleasure when his com- 
rades were fighting for freedom at 
home. Milton returned to throw him- 
self into the Puritan Revolution with 
all of the immense power at his com- 
mand. Far clearer than any of his 
contemporaries, clearer even than 
Cromwell, did he see the real issues 
involved in the fight against the King 
and the Anglican church order. In the 
conflict, he consciously and willingly 
sacrificed his eyesight and felt that 
that was but a small price to pay if 
only he could bring liberty to England. 

In 1792 another young Englishman 
named William Wordsworth was trav- 
eling in France when the first waves 
of the French Revolution threatened 
to engulf that nation. Wordsworth, 
with the sensitive soul of a great poet, 
saw as did few Englishmen of his day 
the social iniquities and tragic oppres- 
sion which made the French revolution 
necessary. He visualized also the ulti- 
mate benefit to mankind that would 
follow from that event, and he was 
willing to fight, to die for the cause. 
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Indeed, but for the timely intervention 
of his family he would have marched 
on Paris with a company of Girondists, 
most of whom met their death. Though 
he later became a Tory, the young 
Wordsworth was a revolutionary and, 
like Milton and like Jesus, felt that 
there were some things in life bigger 
and vastly more important than death. 

During the years 1840-65, America 
experienced its period of storm and 
stress. Out of this cataclysm was born 
a great nation—a nation dedicated in 
principle, at least, to the proposition 
that a people cannot exist half slave 
and half free. In 1841 at an abolition 
meeting in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, an obscure young Negro, a 
day laborer in the shipyards of that 
city, was called on to speak. He had 
been but three years out of slavery, 
and though his speech was ungram- 
matical, its effect was electrifying; for 


the young Frederick Douglass in 1841 
saw that the ultimate aim of the aboli- 


tion movement was not only freedom 
for the slave, but freedom for America 
itself. He therefore threw himself heart 
and soul into the movement, experi- 
encing in his long years of fighting 
insult, persecution, and mob-violence. 
But he never lost sight of his goal. 
He felt that it was not enough for 
Garrison, Sumner, Parker, and other 
white abolitionists to work to bring 
about the Negro’s emancipation. The 
Negro, he believed, should be able to 
say: I, too, have fought and suffered. 
I have earned freedom; it was not 
given me. 

And now, fellow students, we are in 
the midst of another world revolution, 
the magnitude of which is not yet fully 
conceived by the average person; and 
you are young men and women in 


college whose lives are to be shaped 
beautifully or warped hideously by the 
final outcome of this upheaval. Let us 
look at the symptoms of this world 
disturbance as analyzed in_ this 
month’s Harper’s by Julian Huxley. 
First of all, Mr. Huxley states, the 
war itself is not the cause but a symp- 
tom or effect of this revolution. It is 
but a link in a chain of world trans- 
formation which may be traced from 
the Japanese advance into Man- 
chukuo, the German occupation of the 
Ruhr, the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, 
the revolution in Spain, the travesty 
at Munich, and the seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, One must also 
add to these symptoms the 1917 Rus- 
sian Revolution, the Turkish Revolu- 
tion, and the rise of Fascist and Nazi 
movements in Italy and Germany. All 
of these events were but individual 
parts in a gigantic jig-saw puzzle of 
world revolution, and Britain and the 
United States were the last to visualize 
the puzzle as a whole. Many fools still 
think Roosevelt is a war monger who 
put us into this conflict, whereas 
Roosevelt had no more to do with this 
war than I had. He was, however, one 
of the few persons in this land to 
realize that a revolution was upon us. 
Be that as it may—my point is that 
for good or bad, the revolution is here. 
We must accept that fact. There will 
be no return to the good old days. 
Whether the coming order will be 
better or worse is problematical, but 
of this be sure, it will be new. 
Second, we must understand the 
nature of this revolution. Know first 
that it can work itself out in two 
ways: the totalitarian or the demo- 
cratic. The first way we have seen at 
work in Germany. According to Mr. 
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Huxley, “it is the way of force and 
domination. Inside the nation, it is 
employed to secure power for a small 
gang. It operates by means of armed 
force, secret police, concentration 
camps, the building up of irrational 
mass enthusiasm, the suppression of 
freedom of discussion, thought, and 
inquiry, and the persecution of con- 
trary opinion and of scapegoat minori- 
ties. It demands disciplined uniformity 
and regimentation. Internationally, it 
imposes the domination of a chosen 
people or a master race, who will 
shoulder the burden of directing the 
international organization required; in 
return, other peoples are expected to 
acquiesce in remaining at a lower level 
of development and prosperity. In 
both cases, power is the primary aim, 
force is the primary method, and 
domination of the less powerful by the 
more powerful is the avowed object.” 
And I may add that this system makes 
for a dreadful efficiency, as the allied 
nations have discovered. But we also 
believe that a system so constructed 
will in the end defeat itself; but, un- 
fortunately, it can wreck the world 
before this inevitable end comes. 

The second way, the democratic, is 
not so easy to describe, because it has 
never been tried. What we now realize 
is this: that there are many things 
inherent in the old, so-called demo- 
cratic way, that must go. We know 
now that democracy is not a state of 
“free individual enterprise” in which a 
few men can become unhealthily rich 
and the rest become depressed to eco- 
nomic slavery. The new democratic 
age must be an era of the “Social 
Man” rather than of the “Economic 
Man.” It must subordinate the making 


of profits to the social good of all. 


It must supply adequate housing, 
recreation, and nutrition for all the 
people without regard to the profit 
motive. Russia has already pointed the 
way in this respect. In America our 
T.V.A. and similar projects and our 
low-cost housing program also point to 
the future. We now realize also that 
the new democracy, unlike the old, 
must be more concerned about the so- 
called backward areas and peoples of 
the world—and by “concerned” I don’t 
mean for the sake of exploitation but 
for assimilation. England has learned 
during this war a tragic lesson in the 
ease of India and Burma. The future 
democracies will foster among these 
supposedly backward peoples a sense 
of social unity based upon the doctrine 
of the intrinsic value of every people’s 
contribution to and importance in the 
world scheme. Moreover, the new de- 
mocracy will demand greater inter- 
national cooperation. Isolation will be- 
come a forgotten word; the world is 
too small for such a silly concept. Just 
as we have done in our lease-lend pro- 
gram, we must plan in the future, 
larger and larger coalitions to take in 
eventually all of the people of this 
earth—take them in on a plane of 
total equality. 

The new democracy will not neces- 
sarily be a system of representative 
government. We are now seeing the 
weakness of that system, when a few 
selfish men like the farm-bloc can 
bottle-neck all governmental effort. In 
the final analysis, the new democracy 
will be a state in which the fullest 
possible development—economic, po- 
litical, and social—is guaranteed the 
individual, This state must be planned, 
must be controlled, but the aim of the 
planning and controlling must be, not 
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profit or power for the state, but the 
total development of the individual in 
an organized society. 

Although greatly over-simplified, I 
have given you the two ways, the 
totalitarian and the democratic. Our 
choice, of course, is simple, but let me 
repeat that the world revolution is in 
process. Whether we choose or not, one 
of the two will be effected. All that we 
can do is to throw our influence on the 
side of the democratic way. But are we 
doing that? Are we as Negro students 
aware of this world transformation? 
Are we on the side of the democratic 
way? Are we cognizant of our situa- 
tion in this great interplay of forces? 
Let us look at the picture without 
rose-tinted glasses. 

First of all, it is obvious to everyone 
that the Negro is totally disillusioned 
concerning American justice. He feels 
that America has no intention of giv- 
ing him a square deal, and he feels 
this, in spite of the fact that the na- 
tional government in the past decade 
has given him more consideration than 
all of the other administrations put 
together have given him, since 1865. 
We have a Negro general, Negro 
marines, Negro aviators; we have 
Marian Anderson christening the ship, 
Booker T. Washington, a ship, mind 
you, which is to be controlled by a 
Negro captain, But as I have said, in 
spite of all these things, the Negro 
is unenthusiastic and cynical about 
the whole war-effort, and for the first 
time in his history, seditious. Speaking 
from personal experience, I can truth- 
fully say that I have not yet found a 
single Negro, rich, poor, ignorant, or 
educated, who is enthusiastic about 
this war. During the summer I had 
occasion to ride the trains every week- 


end, and I found that the average 
Negro’s attitude is summed up in the 
following recurring half-humorous 
phrases of contempt: “Yeah, I’m in 
B-class; be here when you go and be 
here when you git back!”; “I’d fight if 
I could fight Crackers!”; “I ain’t mad 
at nobody; and the Lord knows I don’t 
even know no Japs!” 

When I talk to Negro soldiers, some 
of them students whom I have once 
taught, I find a tendency among them 
to take this war with a rather generous 
grain of salt. Many of them, though 
able young men and college bred, have 
made up their minds not to be too 
ambitious. Picking a job as company 
clerk or as teacher to the illiterate, 
they have persistently refused to go to 
officer’s training school. They have 
fixed it so that they can stay in certain 
camps on this side. Looking for safety 
and ease, they frankly admit that they 
are trying to make the best of a bad 
situation. They are not troubled about 
the larger aspects of the War Effort, 
and there is among them none of that 
spirit of devotion to a great cause 
which I imagine motivates the Japa- 
nese, the German, and the Russian 
soldier. The situation is no doubt simi- 
lar among the white draftees, but I am 
not concerned with them this morning. 
My point is that intelligent college- 
bred Negroes, once in the army, should 
“see it through” and bring back as full 
an experience as it is possible to get 
in this conflict. 

I have heard educated and intelli- 
gent Negroes say: “I wish the Japs 
could march through Georgia and 
purge the place.” Others have said: “I 
don’t want to see America beaten, but 
I do want to see her down on her knees, 
down so low that she can learn some 
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sense about color.” And, my friends, write foolish letters to white news- 


on September 14 and again on Sep- 
tember 25, the F.B.I. for the first time 
in its history arrested Negroes for 
sedition. This, then, is the common 
attitude of about ninety per cent of 
our group—a general and cynical in- 
difference to the War Effort ranging 
in character from comical nonchalance 
to downright sedition. 

On the other hand, there is within 
the race a small group of professional 
interracial men who are greatly con- 
cerned about the attitude of their 
brothers. Some of these men are hon- 
estly perturbed over the whole situa- 
tion. Others are mere opportunists who 
take advantage of this emergency to 
get in solid with their good white 
friends. But they all say practically 
the same thing: This is no time to 
make demands. Help the War Effort 
and wait patiently for your own bet- 
terment after the war. Translated into 
Booker T. Washington phraseology, 
their message is simply this: Trust our 
white friends. You have more to gain 
than to lose by waiting. If you insist 
on your rights now, there will be 
bloodshed and you will get the worse 
end. 

These men have become alarmed 
because several Southern white editors 
sensing the tenseness among Negroes 
have presumed to warn them. These 
interracial leaders have also become 
alarmed over the vicious propaganda 
concerning “Black Widow” and “Elea- 
nor” clubs put out in all probability 
by axis agents. In the final analysis, 
some of these men are afraid that a 
new order will really come in, and that 
under the new régime there will be no 
place for their particular kind of 
leader; and they become jittery and 


papers. 

In my opinion both attitudes are 
utterly wrong. Any one who reads the 
daily or the Negro papers can easily 
understand why the Negro masses are 
disillusioned. Just to take one in- 
stance—only two days ago the House 
of Commons had to protest the Ameri- 
can army’s attempt to do as they did 
in the last war, introduce segregation 
into a country free from such an evil. 
Yes, I can understand the cynicism of 
the masses, but I am sorry that they 
are allowing it to hide the greater 
opportunity offered them for the first 
time by this world revolution. 

On the other hand, I can also under- 
stand the concern of that small but 
highly articulate group of  inter- 
racialists, but I am surprised at their 
nearsightedness. Since race-philosophy 
is their business, they are the ones who 
should know, but they evidently 
don’t—but they should know that this 
war is the time for the most drastic 
social experimentation yet tried. A 
world upheaval is no time for clinging 
to the status quo, particularly an 
ignominious status quo. 

I am therefore asking you this 
morning to put aside both views—the 
indifference of the masses and the ap- 
peasement of the interracialists. Both 
are negative and therefore futile. I 
want you to become deeply aware of 
the revolution, and with a full knowl- 
edge of the consequences involved, to 
take a positive and dynamic stand on 
the side of the democracies. I want you 
to understand, as I have said before, 
that the world after this war will not 
be the same, There will be no return 
to normalcy. For good or ill, the new 
order will be different. I want you to 
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realize above all else that color is one 
of the major factors in this war and 
whatever the outcome, the colored 
peoples of Japan, China, India, and 
South America will have something to 
say about your status here in America 
and you about theirs. And whatever 
happens, there cannot be the same 
color-philosophy current that there 
has been heretofore. Know these 
things, and act accordingly. In the face 
of such a challenge there is no time for 
cynicism or indifference. Moreover, I 
want you to realize that the revolution 
is coming to America in the face of 
violent opposition from certain re- 
actionary elements in our country, 
notably the South. Roosevelt had had 
to fight an uphill battle all the way to 
put over even the most necessary legis- 
lation concerning the Negro. I wonder 
how many of you are aware that 
Executive Order 8802 is probably the 
most revolutionary bit of legislation 
yet passed in America! When a Negro 
lawyer can, in the city of Birmingham, 
cross-examine the biggest white in- 
dustrialists concerning their treatment 
and employment of Negro labor, then, 
my friends, the revolution is here. 
Roosevelt knew the ultimate effect of 
his Bill 8802. If you ever get fair 
employment practices in industry, you 
will have total equality in America— 
economic, political, and social. Gover- 
nor Dixon of Alabama who rejected a 
government war contract because it is 
a threat to segregation realizes this. 
So does Horace Wilkinson of Mont- 
gomery, the new head of the White 
Supremacy movement. So also does a 
so-called liberal Southerner like Mark 
Ethridge of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. Ethridge voiced the con- 
sensus of most of the South when he 


said that, come what may, nothing 
will change the pattern of segregation 
in the South. Even the risk of a Nazi 
victory would not alter the picture. 
But these men are foolish. I can quote 
you similar statements—almost word 
for word—made by Calhoun and other 
Southern senators prior to 1865— 
statements to the effect that no power 
on earth could make the South free its 
slaves. Revolutions have a peculiar 
way of ignoring the impassioned ora- 
tory of politicians and statesmen. And 
it will be so in this revolution. In the 
new order—if the democracies win— 
segregation will have to go in spite of 
Martin Dies of Texas, Governor 
Dixon, Horace Wilkinson, Congress- 
man Rankin, and the rest of that 
reactionary crew. But what I am try- 
ing to say is this: all of these men 
understand Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose 
and, directly or indirectly, are fighting 
him tooth and nail. They know what 
Executive Order 8802 and all of the 
other liberal legislation of our Presi- 
dent mean, but the question is: DO 
YOU? And how many of these inter- 
racial leaders, that I mentioned above, 
realize that in the face of such efforts 
on the part of the Executive and 
other far-seeing men associated with 
him, that appeasement is downright 
unpatriotic. It throws a cog in the 
war-effort, and what is more, it is aid- 
ing the forces of fascism in this world. 

Make no mistake about it, my 
friends, now is the time to make every 
demand that is within reason. The 
times are with you. But you can’t 
make demands from the sidelines of 
indifference. You have to become a 
part of the wave of the future in order 
to be able to alter its course. It may 
be that the sheer force of circum- 
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stances will bring you a better world 
without any initiative of your own, 
but how much better it would be if, 
when peace comes, you can say: This 
is my world, I have helped to make it. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me 
that we as Negro students should be 
in the vanguard of this world trans- 
formation. We are really the symbol 
of the old order of oppression and 
degredation brought about by a near- 
sighted imperialistic and capitalistic 
system. We are and have always been 
the conscience of America, and as soon 
as the crisis comes the Negro is sent 
for and invited out of the kitchen to 
the parlor. While we are in America’s 
parlor, let us demand every right that 
is ours. But let us not demand these 
rights as a price for our participation 
in the revolution. Let us rather de- 
mand them for the sake of America 
herself, for the sake of the democratic 
way, for as long as we are kept out- 
side, America is half slave and half 
free, and so long will America be an 
unhealthy nation. 

On this day of formal opening here 
at Virginia Union it would not be 
amiss if each of us resolved at least to 
ask himself the simple question: What 
is my place in this world revolution 
going on about me? I don’t expect col- 
lege students to go around with long 


faces “sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,” the cosmic burden stoop- 
ing their young shoulders. But on the 
other hand, I do feel that the times are 
too serious for you to give all of your 
attention to zoot suits and jitter- 
bugging. The times are too strenuous 
also for you to be “smart-alecky” and 
blasé in your philosophy and “wishy- 
washy” in your thinking. This is no 
age for either indifference or appease- 
ment. This is an age in which each one 
of us must take an unequivocal, posi- 
tive, and dynamic stand on the side of 
the democratic ideal against the forces 
of fascism, And, what is more, this is 
an age in which any and all of us may 
be called upon to test our philosophy 
in the crucible of action. In that ex- 
perience, it is possible and probable 
that some of us may die; but death 
has meaning when one like Jesus can 
meet it knowing that he has given his 
all to make the world a finer and 
nobler place. 

After two generations of disillusion- 
ment and aimlessness, an accident of 
time has given you, my fellow stu- 
dents, one of the most challenging ages 
that any young people have ever faced. 
This is your opportunity. 

Know you not that you must be 
about your Father’s business? 








INTRODUCTION 


There is some evidence that more 
Negro institutions are now seeking 
women with adequate training in 
dietetics for positions of responsibility 
in their food service departments. Al- 
though still young in the profession 
of dietetics, the Negro woman has 
made notable progress in the past few 
years. Before the dietitian is ready to 
accept a position she must have ade- 
quate preparation in college and an 
additional year of work in a hospital. 

As far as could be determined, no 
study has been made concerning the 
opportunities for this training and 
availability of positions after the com- 
pletion of the training. 

It was therefore decided to try to 
secure information concerning oppor- 
tunities for preparation for dietetics in 
both the Negro and white colleges and 
universities; opportunities for hospital 
training in dietetics; and the positions 
available for the Negro dietitian after 
the completion of her training. 

The questionnaire method was used 
to secure most of the data. Question- 
naires were sent to Negro colleges and 
universities, Negro hospitals, Negro 
dietitians, nursery schools, Y.W.C.A. 
and Y.M.C.A. branches, and social 
service centers. Letters were also sent 
to the American Dietetic Association, 
to the head dietitian at Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., and to 
graduates of the student dietitian’s 
training course at Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital. 








Negro Women’s Opportunities for Training 
and Service in the Field of Dietetics 
HELEN LOUISE PORTER 


Since the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation is the professional organiza- 
tion for dietitians and is responsible 
for the present dietetics training 
standards established in colleges and 
in hospitals, a comprehensive survey 
of its development is included in the 
original study. Because of limited 
space only a brief account of the 
activities of the Association is pre- 
sented here. 


THe AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Dietetic Association 
was founded in 1917. The primary 
purpose of the organization as stated 
at the first meeting was as follows: 
That there should be an opportunity for 
the dietitians of the country to come to- 
gether in conference and to meet with the 
scientific research workers has long been 
felt. Now that our national crisis requires 
conservation on every hand it seems highly 
important that the feeding of as many 
people as possible be placed in the hands 
of women who are trained and especially 
fitted to feed them in the best possible 
manner. 


During the following year great 
interest was shown in the Association 
by people and organizations engaged 
in various phases of Nutrition and 
Dietetics. As a result the American 
Dietetic Association at its first annual 
meeting in 1918, held a joint session 
with the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. At this session the following sec- 
tions of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation were formed for the purpose 
of enabling those who were doing the 
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same kind of work to become more 
familiar with others in the same line 
of work: Dietotherapy, Administra- 
tion, Teaching, and Social Welfare. 
Since this time, however, various other 
divisions of these sections have been 
organized. 

Probably the most important single 
activity carried on by the Association 
lies in the field of professional edu- 
cation. Through its program of student 
dietitian training, the Association each 
year sponsors the entrance of some 580 
young women into professional life. 
These women before qualifying for 
student dietitian training in an ap- 
proved hospital must have met numer- 
ous course requirements in college. 
These course requirements have been 
definitely established by the Profes- 
sional Education Section of the Asso- 
ciation. Such development and stand- 
ardization of course requirements re- 
sult from constant planning of this 
section of the Association with the 
assistance, at various intervals, of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion which has shown much interest 
in the development of the standards 
of the dietetics profession. 

When a student has met the mini- 
mum course requirements, she is then 
qualified to enter a hospital training 
course which gives her actual expe- 
rience. Here again the Professional 
Education Section of the Association 
has developed a thorough system of 
standardization of hospital courses 
available for the student dietitian. 

In the approved training courses, 
the Association is concerned in gen- 
eral with the physical plant and its 
equipment, the procedures followed in 
the dietary department for purchas- 
ing, quantity food production, cost 


accounting, diet therapy administra- 
tion, the organization of the dietary 
personnel, the facilities for teaching 
student nurses and for food clinics, 
dietary housekeeping practices, and 
most important, the extent to which 
all facilities of the dietary department 
are made available to student dieti- 
tians. 

The standards set by the Associa- 
tion and the devices and techniques 
used to evaluate each course have been 
arrived at by the study and work of 
many people over a period of years. 
Directors of courses, committees, in- 
spectors, and members of the executive 
board have all contributed to the 
setting up of standards. 

In 1941, there were 60 approved 
hospital training courses available for 
student dietitians. Each of these 
courses was twelve months in length, 
with the exception of one thirteen 
months course. Approximately 587 
students received hospital training in 
dietetics in 1941. 


Tue NeEGRO’s OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
Dietetics TRAINING 


The student who wishes to apply for 
a dietetics internship in one of the 
hospitals approved by the American 
Dietetic Association (as described 
previously) must first meet the spe- 
cific course requirements set up by the 
Association. 

In an attempt to find out the oppor- 
tunities for dietetics training in Negro 
colleges and universities, question- 
naires were sent to fifty Negro institu- 
tions. These institutions were standard 
four-year colleges. Catalogs (all latest 
available publications) were studied 
to obtain information about the col- 
leges from which replies were not re- 
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ceived. Twenty-seven replies were 
received. 

Five Negro institutions actually 
offer dietetics instruction sufficient to 
meet minimum requirements as set up 
by the American Dietetic Association. 
The remainder of the colleges and 
universities primarily prepare for 
home economics teaching. And al- 
though they may offer some work in 
each course group found under the 
minimum requirements, they do not 
offer courses with sufficient credit to 
meet the minimum number of hours 
required in each course group. Below 
are listed these requirements and to 
what extent the Negro institutions as a 
whole meet the standard required in 
each course group. 
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Minimum Requirements g a 
Semester > % 
Course Group Hous «& S 
Education 3-6 100.00 
Social Sciences 9-12 89.18 
Foods 6-8 72.97 
Biology 6-12 62.16 
Chemistry 12-17 54.05 
Institution Management 6-12 45.94 
Nutrition and Dietetics 6-8 37.83 


According to the information given 
in the questionnaires returned, there 
have been 99 students who have quali- 
fied within the last five years for 
dietetics in the five Negro institutions 
that offer a standard four-year die- 
tetics training course. Twenty of the 
99 students completed their training 
with a hospital training course. 

The group of dietitians mentioned 
here does not include students who 


have taken the commercial dietetics 
course given at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, which is discussed later. 
This course was not established ac- 
cording to the requirements of the 
American Dietetic Association. 

Another questionnaire was also sent 
to fifty-six white universities that 
offer dietetics training in an attempt 
to secure information concerning Ne- 
gro women who receive the training 
in these institutions. The list was com- 
posed principally of land-grant insti- 
tutions supplemented by others that 
are known to have home economics 
curricula and to offer approved die- 
tetics training. 

Within the last five years nine Ne- 
gro women have received dietetics 
training in forty-five of these institu- 
tions. (Forty-five schools replied.) 
Six of the women completed hospital 
training after graduation from college, 
and another plans to enter a hospital 
course this year. 


COMMERCIAL DIETETICS FOR 
THE NEGRO 


Out of the 60 hospitals that now 
offer courses approved by the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, Freedmen’s 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., is the 
only one that offers a course available 
for Negroes. The course has been on 
the Association’s List of Approved 
Hospital Courses for ten years and 
can accommodate four persons each 
year. 

The practical course for student 
dietitians, given by the Dietetics De- 
partment of Freedmen’s Hospital con- 
sists of the following divisions: Ad- 
ministrative; Dietotherapy ; Metabolic 
Ward; Teaching of Dietetics to 
Nurses; Pathological Laboratory 
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Work; Food Clinics; Study Confer- 
ences; Field Trips; and Optional 
Duties. 

The length of time required to com- 
plete the course is twelve months. The 
work of the student dietitian is done 
under the direction of the Chief Dieti- 
tian and her assistants but toward the 
end of the course, the student does 
much independent work. A certificate 
is given upon the completion of the 
course. 

In order to secure specific data con- 
cerning the graduates of the Freed- 
men’s dietetics course as to their prog- 
ress in the profession, a questionnaire 
was prepared and sent to all of the 
persons whose names were obtainable 
who had completed the course. A list 
of fifteen names was obtained. Re- 
plies were received from ten of the 
group. Six hold positions as dietitians 
in hospitals and receive an average 
salary of $1,585.00 per year. Three of 
the group are instructors of foods, 
nutrition, and dietetics, and their 
average yearly salary is $1,710.00. It 
must be realized here, however, that 
maintenance is almost always pro- 
vided for the dietitians, whereas, only 
partial maintenance was furnished to 
an instructor in one college. 

The majority of the graduate dieti- 
tians of the Negro race believe that 
more opportunities should be made 
available for Negro students. Some 
individuals feel that especially because 
of the expansion in the army there 
should be provision for the approved 
training of larger numbers of the Ne- 
gro race. Others said that they had had 
the experience of being placed on wait- 
ing lists because Freedmen’s had filled 
its quota at the time they had applied. 


There are two Negro hospitals 


which offer independent training 
courses not approved by the American 
Dietetic Association at the present 
time. There is an average of two 
students receiving training in each one 
at the present time. From their course 
outlines, the activities described are 
quite similar to those described in the 
Freedmen’s course. It was found that 
the course offered at Freedmen’s as 
well as the unapproved courses re- 
ceive, on the average, fifteen applica- 
tions from students for entrance each 
year. 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, offers 
a course for Negroes in Commercial 
Dietetics (organized in 1936) whose 
purpose is the preparation of chefs 
and persons trained in commercial 
food preparation. It is thought that 
this course is offered primarily for 
men, although the description of the 
course gives no data about it. 

The course is not set up according 
to the American Dietetic Association 
requirements, but is organized on a 
four-year basis leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. Such courses 
as: Catering, Advanced Quantity 
Food Preparation, Marketing, and 
Special Hotel Cookery are included. 
Thirty-nine persons have completed 
this course since it was begun. These 
people now hold such positions as 
cafeteria managers, chefs in hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, and on railroad 
and steamboat lines. The average 
salary received by this group is 
$1,500.00 per year. 

Such a curriculum, although it is 
not set up according to the American 
Dietetic Association requirements, is 
an interesting phase of dietetics in 
which Negroes are becoming more 
active. 
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DIETITIAN IN NeGRO HOSPITALS 


Since an important outlet of the 
dietitian’s service lies in the hospital 
dietary department, questionnaires 
were sent to 197 hospitals, owned and 
operated exclusively for Negroes, to 
secure information concerning the 
dietary set-ups in the various Negro 
hospitals. Such information as the 
educational status of the person in 
direct supervision of the food service 
department, the salaries received, dis- 
tribution of dietary duties, types of 
food service used, and the number of 
untrained employees in the depart- 
ment was secured. It is impossible here 
to discuss all these factors in full, 
but a few of the outstanding results 
are presented. 

Out of the 197 questionnaires sent, 
64 were unanswered because the hos- 
pitals were no longer in existence. 
Forty-six replies were received, and 
these represent about 32 per cent of 
those in operation at the present time. 
The most outstanding Negro hospitals 
replied and consequently facts con- 
cerning them are included in the 
results. 

Approximately 56 per cent of the 
hospitals from which replies were re- 
ceived are recognized by the American 
College of Surgeons. The National 
Hospita] Association gives its approva) 
to 78 per cent or 36 of the hospitals. 

Out of the forty-six hospitals reply- 
ing, eleven reported that no trained 
dietitians are employed. The average 
number of trained dietitians employed 
in the remaining hospitals is two. No 
untrained employees were found in 
three of the hospitals, when asked to 
give information concerning employees 
in the department outside the dieti- 


tians themselves, There was an aver- 
age of nine untrained persons em- 
ployed in the dietary departments of 
the remaining hospitals. 

The average yearly cash salary of 
the trained staff dietitians employed 
is $1,253.80; the highest salary being 
$2,400.00. Room is furnished as a part 
of maintenance for 68 per cent of the 
dietitians whereas all receive board, 
and over three-fourths are allowed 
professional laundry. Slightly more 
than half of the hospitals provide full 
maintenance (room, board, and pro- 
fessional laundry). 

To present an insight into the edu- 
cational qualifications of the staff 
dietitians employed, it was found that 
77 per cent of the trained dietitians 
employed in Negro hospitals com- 
pleted a hospital training course after 
graduation from college. The average 
salary of this group is $1,439.00 per 
year; the average salary of those who 
did not complete a training course is 
considerably less. It is evident that 
those who have completed a hospital 
training course are able to secure a 
much more satisfactory salary. Eleven 
of the dietitians employed are mem- 
bers of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 


INSTITUTIONAL Foop SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 


In order to determine to what extent 
the Negro dietitian is employed in in- 
stitutional food services outside the 
hospitals, an attempt was made to se- 
cure information concerning food serv- 
ices in various social service centers, 
YWCA and YMCA organizations 
and nursery schools. Questionnaires 
were sent to 170 such institutions, in- 
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cluding approximately 98 social serv- 
ice centers and nursery schools, 22 
YMCA branches that maintain build- 
ings, and to 50 YWCA branches. 
Nursery schools were a part of many 
of the social service centers. 

Since the majority of these insti- 
tutions maintain no food service, in- 
formation was obtained from only 
twenty-five institutions. However, 
some of the institutions that do not 
maintain a food service department 
mentioned that such a type of service 
is a greatly needed part of their com- 
munity plans, 

Three of the institutions from which 
replies were received (in this instance 
—nursery schools) maintain no food 
service department as such, but the 
children are served lunches’ by 
specially employed cooks. The kind 
and amount of training these persons 
had received is unknown. In one other 
nursery school, the children are served 
lunches that have been prepared under 
the direct supervision of the nursery 
school superintendent who is a gradu- 
ate nurse. 

In the remaining twenty-two insti- 
tutions there were only four who refer 
to the supervisor of the food service as 
a “Dietitian.” The institutions on the 
whole refer to the person in charge of 
food service as “Food Service Di- 
“Cafeteria Manager.” 
Thirty-two per cent of the persons 
employed are graduates of a four-year 
home economics course, two of this 
group hold master of science degrees, 
and three have completed a hospital 
training course. Two are members of 
the American Dietetic Association. 

The average salary of the food serv- 
ice directors who are graduates of a 
four-vear home economics course is 


$1,502.00 per year, while that of the 
group who had not completed such 
training is $770.00 per year. This 
shows that although untrained persons 
are still being employed, the trained 
ones demand and evidently receive a 
much more adequate salary. 

The persons answering these ques- 
tionnaires seem to feel that there are 
many opportunities for well-trained 
people in the various Negro institu- 
tions that maintain food service. They 
feel that training in institutional food 
management is very important for the 
proper supervision of any large food 
service plan. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FINDINGS 


It is quite evident from the above 
data that: 

1. The Negro’s opportunities for 
dietetics training in colleges and 
universities of her own race are limited 
since there are only five Negro insti- 
tutions offering dietetics training. 
However, as indicated, a few Negroes 
receive such training in white institu- 
tions. It is known that others could 
receive the training in these white in- 
stitutions, if desired. In that this is 
true, opportunities for dietetics train- 
ing for the Negro in institutions 
regardless of race are probably quite 
adequate. 

Opportunities for hospital training 
after graduation from college are 
limited in that only one Negro hos- 
pital offers a training course approved 
by the American Dietetic Association. 
Four students may be admitted to this 
course each year. Yet an average of 
fifteen applications for entrance into 
this course are received annually. 

There is substantial evidence that 
at least six other hospitals are plan- 
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ning to make application for approval 
of dietetics training courses in the 
future. 

2. The Negro’s opportunities for 
service in the profession of dietetics 
seem to fall in the following fields: 

Dietary Departments in Hospitals 
—Trained Negro dietitians are em- 
ployed in approximately 76 per cent 
of the 46 Negro hospitals included 
in this survey, and they receive an 
average yearly salary of $1,585.00. 
These 46 hospitals from which answers 
were received constitute approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of hospitals to which question- 
naires were sent. From a group of 
197 questionnaires, 64 were returned 
unclaimed and neither answers or re- 
turns were received from 87. Hence, 
it is not known whether the 46 hos- 
pitals included in the survey repre- 
sent all of the Negro hospitals in op- 
eration at the present time. 

Commercial Organizations—Trained 
persons are employed as dietitians 
and food service directors in social 
service centers, hotels, restaurants, 
YWCA’s, YMCA’s, college dining 
halls, and in nursery schools. The aver- 
age salary of these persons is $1,500.00 
per year, 


Negro High Schools, Colleges, and 
Universities—Dietitians are employed 
as teachers of foods, nutrition, and 
dietetics. The average salary received 
by the dietitians in this field of serv- 
ice is $1,710.00 per year. 

In conclusion the opportunities for 
positions for the Negro dietitian are 
fairly adequate. To compare the num- 
ber of Negro women who train for 
dietetics with those who are placed in 
a position after completion of train- 
ing proves this statement true. One 
well-trained dietitian, out of the group 
whose names we were able to secure, 
is unemployed at the present time, and 
the salaries of those employed are sat- 
isfactory. However, many persons who 
are not adequately trained are still 
holding responsible positions in many 
Negro institutions. 

The next step seems to be that of 
educating the heads of Negro hospitals 
and colleges concerning the importance 
of hiring trained women to manage the 
feeding of people in their institutions. 
When more Negro institutions demand 
trained persons in their dietary de- 
partments, the incentive for Negro 
women to enter the profession will be 
greatly increased. 
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Negro Women in the Clothing, Cigar and 
Laundry Industries of Philadelphia, 1940 


RUTH PAUL PORTER 


GENERAL PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


The Negro in industry has faced 
many obstacles, among them the dis- 
crimination which is a heritage of his 
previous condition of servitude, preju- 
dice on the part of employers and 
fellow workers and a lack of training 
in mechanical work. The Negro woman 
worker has faced the twofold handi- 
cap of race and sex. 

The purpose of this study was to 
make a partial examination of the 
position of Negro women in Phila- 
delphia industry. It was limited to the 
clothing factories, cigar factories, and 
power laundries of Philadelphia. The 
study attempted to show: (1) the ex- 
tent to which Negro women were ever 
employed in the above mentioned in- 
dustries; (2) the types of jobs they 
possessed; (3) their ages; (4) the 
position of the Negro women in the 
unions; and (5) the future of Negro 
women in industry. In this paper a 
résumé of the position of the Negro 
women in the factories and unions in 
Philadelphia in 1940 will be given. 

The method of interviewing and the 
use of a schedule were adopted in order 
to obtain the pertinent information. 
The Ninth Industrial Directory of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Statistics and Information was con- 
sulted for the addresses of the fac- 
tories. A random sampling was made 
of the firms listed. After a prelimi- 
nary survey it was decided to exclude 
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firms in the category of men’s and 
boys’ suits and coats as all employers 
and union officials interviewed knew of 
no Negro women in that division of the 
clothing industry. In the underwear 
division a sampling of 22.2 per cent 
was taken, in women’s and children’s 
clothing, 191 per cent; the cigar and 
tobacco industry, 21.1 per cent; and 
power laundries, 6 per cent. The in- 
vestigator visited seventy-nine fac- 
tories. Seventy-one firms responded to 
the questionnaire. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


Negro women were employed in 18 
of the 28 women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing factories visited. They were 13.1 
per cent of all employees. Most of 
these Negro women were employed 
in the manufacture of cotton dresses 
and inexpensive silk dresses. Only a 
few Negro women were found in fac- 
tories manufacturing the better silk 
dresses and none was in the manu- 
facture of women’s coats and suits. 
Employers stated that this situation 
was due to the lack of skill of the 
Negro women. Only one of these 150 
women was under 21 years of age, 20 
were between 21 and 25 years of age, 
49 were between 25 and 30 years of age 
and 80 were over 30 years of age. 
There were 118 pressers and 24 sewing 
machine operators. The remainder of 
the women were trimmers and help- 
ers. 

In the category of washable cloth- 
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ing 15.1 per cent of those employed 
were Negro women. The ages of the 
104 Negro women workers reported 
were as follows: 17 were below 21 
years of age; 20, between 21 and 25 
years of age; 31, between 25 and 30 
years of age; and 35 over 30 years of 
age. There were 60 pressers, 30 sew- 
ing machine operators, 8 women in the 
laundry department and the remainder 
were trimmers, folders, examiners and 
helpers. 

Every shirt factory visited employed 
Negro women. They were 16.8 per cent 
of all employees. None of the Negro 
women employed was under 21 years 
of age, 11 were between 21 and 25 
years of age, 25 between 25 and 30 
years of age and 21 were over 30 years 
of age. There were 53 pressers and 4 
sewing machine operators. 

Negro women were employed in the 
manufacture of only cotton under- 
wear. They were 5.7 per cent of the 
total number of employees. Of the 
number reported 2 women were under 
21 years of age, 10 were between 21 
and 25 years of age, 10 were between 
25 and 30 years of age and 12 were 
over 30 years of age. There were 10 
pressers, 9 operators, 4 trimmers and 
1 shipper. 

Throughout the clothing industry 
the majority of manufacturers re- 
plied that the possibility of advance- 
ment in their firms was unfavorable. 
The reasons given for this situation 
were prejudice on the part of other 
workers, lack of education and lack 
of skill on the part of the workers 
themselves and intolerance or preju- 
dice on the part of the employers. 
There was also a consensus of opinion 
in regard to the future of Negro women 
in the industry. It was stated that 
there was a sufficiency of help in the 


industry and because of the perfection 
of machinery the industry would use 
fewer workers as time went on. 

The investigator visited 12 cigar 
factories, of which five employed over 
two hundred people, the remainder less 
than fifty people. The smaller fac- 
tories, which manufactured hand- 
made cigars employed no women. Four 
of the large factories reported the 
number of Negro women employed. 
In these factories Negro women were 
22.4 per cent of the employees. The 
ages of 1,130 women employees were 
reported as follows: none under 21 
years of age, 203 between 21 and 25 
years of age, 208 between 25 and 30 
years of age and 492 over 30 years of 
age. The majority of these women 
were strippers, in most cases operat- 
ing a stripping machine, the remainder 
were employed as shakers and in the 
leaf department. All the employers 
stated that the Negro women had no 
opportunity for advancement and were 
limited to the processing or stripping. 
“The idea of Negro women doing that 
type of work has migrated with them 
from the South.” In this industry there 
was a great amount of feeling that 
Negro women had little or no mechani- 
cal ability and they could not be 
trained for the better jobs. 

Negro women were employed in four 
of the power laundries visited. They 
were 13.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber of employees. The ages of the 95 
women reported were as follows: 2 
under 21 years of age, 27 between 21 
and 25 years of age, and 30 over 30 
years of age. Most of these women 
were flat ironers and hand pressers. 
The other jobs held by Negro women 
were those of folders, shakers and 
markers. The laundries reported a very 
large turnover of Negro women em- 
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ployees. Employers complained of a 
lack of reliability. 

The history of the Negro in labor 
unions is an interesting one. In some 
unions the Negro membership has been 
restricted through the union constitu- 
tion or ritual; in others, the Negroes 
have been organized into separate 
locals; in still others, they have been 
left unorganized. The position of the 
Negro in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the recently organized 
laundry union, an Affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
trast, is one of equality. 

In a very brief picture of the present 
situation it is interesting to note that 
Negro women comprise 10 per cent 
of the women of the Waist and Dress- 
makers Union of the I.L.G.W. With 
10 per cent of the waist and dress 
industry unorganized it is of interest 
to note that there are comparatively 
few Negro workers in the non-union 
shops. Negro women are represented in 
most of the recreational and educa- 
tional activities of the union. They are 
chairmen in about 10 per cent of the 
shops and in some cases they are chair- 
men where Negro workers are not in 
the majority. They are often repre- 
sentatives on the price committees. 
When a group enters the union the 
initiation fee is $2.75; for an individ- 
ual entry it is $5.75. The dues of 
thirty-five cents per week are collected 
from each member. 

The Laundry Workers International 
Union, Local #10 has a membership 
of 5,000. Three thousand are women 
and 40 per cent are Negro Women. 
All but one power laundry is organ- 
ized. Negroes comprise 90 per cent 
of the employees of the hand laundries. 
Dues of $1.20 per month are collected 


by the check off system. The initia- 
tion fee is $4.00. 

In local #165, Shirtmakers of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, it is estimated that 12.5 per 
cent of the members are Negro women. 
Most of these women are pressers. 
Local #170, Washables, estimates 
that 13.5 per cent of its members are 
Negro women. 

The Philadelphia Union of Cigar 
Makers and Tobacco Workers was dis- 
banded several years ago. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


A summary of the statistics shows 
that Negro women constitute 13.1 per 
cent of those employed in the women’s 
and children’s clothing factories, 18.8 
per cent of those employed in the 
shirt factories, 13.1 per cent of the em- 
ployees of washable clothing factories, 
22.4 per cent of the employees of the 
cigar factories and 15.5 per cent of the 
employees in power laundries. 

The majority of the Negro women in 
the clothing industry are pressers and 
the next largest number are sewing 
machine operators; the majority in the 
laundries are pressers, the next largest 
group are shakers; the majority in the 
cigar factories are employed in the 
leaf department. Particularly in the 
cigar industry the Negro woman is 
limited to a certain type of work. The 
largest possibility of advancement 
was in the women’s and children’s 
clothing industry. 

It is to be noted in this report that 
the author makes no claim to a com- 
plete analysis of the situation, to 
diagnosis or prognosis, but is merely 
reporting on those parts of the situa- 
tion that she could penetrate. 





A Study of Local Initiative in the 


Education of Negro Teachers 
WILLIAM H. MARTIN 


PuRPOSE, SCOPE AND Sources oF DaTA 


Teacher education is a large-scale 
enterprise. Aside from the pretentious 
programs which have developed for 
the education of pre-service teachers, 
more than passive concern has been 
exhibited with respect to the in-service 
education of teachers as well. For the 
most part, the burden of educating 
Negro teachers has been borne by 
private institutions. Various school 
systems, however, have attempted to 
assume the responsibility of supply- 
ing their own teachers by maintaining 
institutions for that purpose. 

This paper is committed to the task 
of discussing the development and 
present status of city initiative in the 
education of Negro teachers for local 
service. This study lays no claims to 
being exhaustive. Its scope is limited, 
in the main, by the available material 
which was accessible from the sources 
consulted. 

The data were gathered from six 
sources as follows: (1) bulletins pub- 
lished by the United States Office of 
Education; (2) catalogues of the in- 
stitutions included in the investiga- 
tion; (3) annual reports of city school 
superintendents; (4) correspondence; 
(5) published works bearing on 
teacher education; and (6) interviews 
with individuals who are familiar with 
the set-up of some of the institutions 
included in this study. 

An examination of the literature 
revealed that no investigation has 
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been made, in recent years, which dis- 
cusses at length this problem. Caliver* 
made a study published in 1933 which 
still represents the most provocative 
study dealing with the education of 
Negro teachers. In this study the be- 
lief is registered in connection with 
the source of supply of teachers that 
“The education of teachers is becom- 
ing an important and pressing obliga- 
tion of the state.” Holmes? furnishes 
information pertinent to this study re- 
lating to the names of institutions 
under city control, their location, year 
founded, years of college work offered 
and the number of students enrolled 
as of April, 1932. 


Earty EFForTS 


Attempts on the part of cities to 
establish programs for the education 
of Negro teachers for local service are 
not recent. Accordingly, as early as 
1879, Miner Normal School became a 
part of the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Moreover, in 1890, 
Stowe Normal School in St. Louis, 
Missouri was founded to prepare 
teachers for the elementary schools of 
that city. In 1902, Baltimore, Mary- 
land followed the early steps taken by 
the two aforementioned cities by the 


1 Ambrose Caliver, “Education of Negro 
Teachers,” U. 8S. Office of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1938, No. 10, National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers, Vol. 4, p. 109. 

*Dwight O. Holmes, The Evolution of 
the Negro College College, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contribution to 
Education, No. 609, pp. 187-188. 
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establishment of Coppin Normal 
School.’ An investigation‘ published in 
1916 discovered, in addition to the 
institutions named previously, that 
Louisville, Kentucky was conducting 
a city normal school. This investiga- 
tion revealed further that 64 public 
high schools offered courses, at that 
time, for the education of teachers. 
While, perhaps, these early efforts 
were praiseworthy, the efficiency of 
these programs was questioned. In this 
connection, Jones believed that:° 
Their efficiency and value to the public 
school system would be increased if ar- 
rangements could be made whereby practice 
teaching could be done in the local public 


schools and the teaching of elementary 
grades in the institution itself be abandoned. 


The fact that these schools enrolled 
only a few students tends to compen- 
sate, in part, for their inefficiency. For 
example, at this time, there were only 
17 students pursuing teacher training 
in the M. W. Gibbs High School, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas;° 27 attending the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Colored Nor- 
mal School’? and 112 enrolled in the 
normal school conducted at Baltimore, 
Maryland.® 

Some indication as to the nature of 
the program is afforded by an ex- 
planation of some of the earlier prac- 
tices. In Louisville, for example, the 
pre-service teacher spent the last six 
months in practice teaching under a 
critic teacher who taught in an ele- 
mentary school of the city.® In Balti- 


* Holmes, loc. cit. 

*Thomas J. Jones, Negro Education, U.S. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 38, 
Vol. I, p. 74. 

*Ibid., p. 76. 

*Ibid., p. 128. 

"Ibid., p. 272. 

*Ibid., p. 322. 

*Jones, op. cit., p. 272. 


more, the subjects taught included 
psychology, history of education, 
methods, reviews, Management and 
practice teaching.’° 

Commenting on the early efforts in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, C. R. Hamil- 
ton, supervisor of Negro schools said:™ 
This normal department which was estab- 
lished in the high school department of 
M. W. Gibbs School was authorized by the 
Arkansas State Department of Education 
about twenty-five years ago and continued 
for just a few years. The course as out- 
lined for one year provided for English, 
psychology, and various types of courses 
in methods. The students were given college 
credit and the State Department, upon com- 
pletion, awarded them a teaching certificate 
good for two years and renewable if they 
were successful (as teachers). 


In recent years much thought has 
been given to the advisability of se- 
lecting recruits for teachers colleges 
as one necessary step toward eliminat- 
ing the overwhelming number of poor 
teachers who are employed in various 
schools throughout the nation. This 
laudable practice was followed in the 
selection of recruits as early as 1925 
in Louisville, Kentucky. Accordingly, 
“candidates were accepted after a very 
rigid examination. . . . Raising the 
standard will insure a higher grade of 
ability and prevent an over-supply 
of teachers.’? 


NUMERICAL STATUS AND ENROLLMENT 
IN EXISTING PROGRAMS 


At present there are 4 Negro colleges 
maintained by city school systems 
which have accepted as a major pur- 
pose the education of teachers for local 


® Ibid., p. 322. 

"Letter, August 8, 1941. 

“Fifteenth Report of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Louisville, Kentucky, 1926, p. 12. 
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service. These are Dunbar Junior Col- 
lege, Little Rock, Arkansas; Miner 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C.; 
Coppin Teachers College, Baltimore, 
Maryland; and Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri. 

While there are fewer municipal 
teacher preparing institutions at 
present, these schools tend to enroll 
more students than the normal schools 
which formerly operated as an adjunct 
to the high school. Table I presents 
the latest data which are available 
with respect to enrollment in these col- 
leges. 

TABLE I 
ENROLLMENT IN 4 MuwnicipaL TEACHER 


PREPARING INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES, 
1940-41* 
Enrollment 

Institutions Male Female Total 
Dunbar Junior College 34 88 122 
Miner Teachers College 148 573 721 
Coppin Teachers College 37 120 157 
Stowe Teachers College 90 320 410 

Total 309 1,101 1,410 


in “Institutions of Higher Learning ‘of Negroes,” 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, October, 
1941, p. 720. 

In general the data in Table I re- 
veal an increase in enrollment when 
these figures are compared with those 
reported in Jones’ study. This larger 
enrollment, however, would seem to 
present an acute problem with respect 
to placement. It is improbable that the 
amount of turnover in any one of the 
systems would make it possible to 
employ the number of students of the 
present enrollment who will continue 
in college until graduation. In St. 
Louis, however, in 1941, because of 
the high percentage of teacher turn- 
over it was necessary to eliminate tem- 
porarily the “apprenticeship,” which 


is an integral part of the program of 
Stowe Teachers College, to satisfy the 
demand during that year. 


EXISTING PROGRAMS 


Dunbar Junior College.—This col- 
lege, which is one of the four munici- 
pal junior colleges for Negroes in the 
United States, was organized as an up- 
ward extension of Dunbar High School 
in 1929. The institution accepted the 
task, at its founding, of raising the 
level of preparation of teachers in the 
city of Little Rock by providing a 
two-year teacher education program. 

In 19397 352 students had gradu- 
ated from this college. Of the total 
number of graduates, at that time, 77 
had been employed by the Little Rock 
School system. This number repre- 
sented approximately 72 per cent of 
the Negro teaching corps of the city. 

Several years after the establish- 
ment of Dunbar Junior College, the 
offering was expanded to include, in 
addition to the teacher-education pro- 
gram, a liberal arts curriculum, but 
the chief emphasis has been focused 
upon the education of teachers for 
local service. 

Miner Teachers College—Miner 
Teachers College in terms of enroll- 
ment is the largest of the city teacher 
preparing institutions. It has a 4-year 
program leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree. This institution, 
founded in 1851, became a part of the 
public school system of the District of 
Columbia in 1879. 

The program is so organized as to 
accord the student an opportunity to 
prepare to teach in: (1) Kindergarten 


* Bulletin of Dunbar Junior College, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, 1941, p. 6. 
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—Primary grades (1, 2 and 3); (2) 
Intermediate grades (4, 5 and 6); (3) 
Junior high schools (7, 8, 9). 
Following the example of some of 
the better teacher preparing institu- 
tions today this college has set up en- 
trance requirements which are as fol- 
lows: 
The candidate for admission must have 
been graduated in the upper three-fourths 
from a fully accredited 4-year high school. 
He must have completed 15 or more regular 
high school units, each unit representing a 
subject carried through not less than 32 
weeks with recitations 4 or-5 periods a 
week, 


Additional qualifications for admis- 
sion involve: (1) securing a recom- 
mendation from the principal of the 
secondary school of which the appli- 
cant graduated; (2) meeting physical 
requirements set up by the Depart- 
ment of Health of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and (3) being free from seri- 
ous speech defects. 

These entrance requirements and 
qualifications for admission set up 
should be of interest to those who are 
devoting their energies to developing 
curricula for the education of teach- 
ers, At the present time the stress that 
is being placed upon attempting to 
develop better types of teachers, prob- 
ably never has been surpassed in the 
history of teacher education. Such 
practices which take into account the 
health, aptitude and general fitness of 
the applicant as a prerequisite to en- 
trance are justifiable and should, in 
time, tend to become accepted gener- 
ally by all institutions that educate 
teachers. 


“Miner Teachers College Catalogue, 


Washington: 1941-43, p. 17. 


The student teaching program at 
Miner Teachers College offers the stu- 
dent an opportunity to “engage in the 
regular activities of the teacher in 
the school and the community.” In- 
stead of spending one clock hour per 
day in student teaching, the student 
is required to remain practically all 
day. 

Coppin Teachers College —This in- 
stitution, which was formerly called 
Fannie J. Coppin Normal School, has 
within a few years made notable pro- 
gress in developing its program in order 
to supply better qualified teachers for 
the schools of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Its recent development is mirrored in 
the following statement:*® 


The faculty of the Fannie J. Coppin Normal 
School has been substantially strengthened 
and work commensurate with the dignity 
of a normal school is very much in evi- 
dence at this institution. Thirty-three young 
women completed the courses, most of whom 
haye passed the professional examination 
and are now eligible for appointment in the 
colored elementary schools of Baltimore. 


By 1931, a need was felt for extend- 
ing further the scope of the program. 
Consequently, at the meeting of May 
7, 1931, the Board of City Commis- 
sioners approved the expansion of the 
program to three years to conform to 


the pattern of Towson Normal 
School.1® This step was followed by 
another significant step in 1933 when a 
program of selective admission was in- 
troduced. The pre) equisite for entrance 
provided that no student making less 
than 80 for the last 2 years in high 


*100th Annual Report of the Board of 
City Commissioners. Baltimore: 1928, p. 106. 
°102nd Annual Report of the Board of 
City Commissioners, Baltimore, Maryland, 


1931, p. 25. 
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school would be admitted to the in- 
stitution.’” 

In the fall of 1939, Coppin Normal 
School was converted into a 4-year 
teachers college. A report for 1940 
stated that: “The broader program of 
teacher preparation made _ possible 
through the four-year curriculum of 
Coppin Teachers College went into 
full effect the fall of 1939." 

The college has a single curriculum 
which it would seem must be followed 
by the student without the option of 
selecting subjects of his interest. 

Stowe Teachers College—The de- 
velopment of Stowe Teachers College, 
located at St. Louis, Missouri is 
pointed out in the following historical 
statement: !® 
Stowe Teachers College is named after Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, novelist (1811-1896). 


Beginning in 1890 as a normal school de- 
signed to train elementary school teachers 


for the city of St. Louis, the Sumner Train- 
ing School, then an adjunct to the Sumner 


High School, laid the foundation for the 


, there 


present Stowe Teachers College. . . 
have been made during the evolution of 
the college, many significant and oppor- 
tune changes in the curriculum, in the ad- 
ministration and faculty, . . . The one-and- 
one-half year curriculum of the original 
training school, therefore, was increased, in 


1924, by an Act of the Board of Education 


to a four-year teachers college curriculum. 


The curriculum at Stowe Teachers 
College, too, is largely prescribed. It 
is so arranged that during the first 2 
years the student gets a broad founda- 
tion in genera! education. The only 


* 104th Annual Report of the Board of 
City Commissioners, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1933, p. 138. 

111th Annual Report of the Board of 
City Commissioners, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1940, p. 105. 


* Catalogue, Harris and Stowe Teachers 


College, St. Louis, Missouri, 1939-41, p. 11. 


professional course offered during the 
first 2-year period is Introduction to 
Education which is offered the second 
semester of the sophomore year. 
Progressive is the practice followed 
by this St. Louis institution which re- 
quires 10 semester hours of apprentice- 
ship teaching. The worth of the ap- 
prenticeship has been demonstrated in 
many other fields. It is believed that 
an apprenticeship requirement in 
teacher education tends to make the 
beginning teacher a stronger teacher, 
because efficiency, at first, it would 
seem, is conditioned largely by the 
pre-service experience of the teacher. 
In serving such an apprenticeship, the 
novice teacher obviously would be 
given the opportunity to grow, to be- 
come dynamic and to become creative. 
In addition, it is during this period 
that the pre-service teacher could have 
an opportunity to translate educa- 
tional theories into actual practice. 


PLACEMENT 


Since these colleges which are in- 
cluded in this discussion are main- 
tained to supply teachers for local 
service, one means of evaluating their 
effectiveness could well involve dis- 
covering how many graduates are 
placed annually in the local systems 
and what per cent of the total num- 
ber of teachers in these 4 cities gradu- 
ated from the colleges included in the 
study. 

While in Little Rock graduates of 
Dunbar Junior College represent ap- 
proximately 72 per cent of the Negro 
teachers of the city, it is well to note 
that recently Little Rock has tended 
only to employ teachers with at least 
the bachelor’s degree. Within the 3- 
year period, 1938 to 1941, only 1 
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graduate of this institution has been 
employed without having secured ad- 
ditional preparation. During the same 
period 10 additional graduates who 
have received the bachelor’s degree in 
a senior college have been employed. 
Many of the graduates appear on the 
approved list and are called occasion- 
ally for substitute teaching. 

Miner Teachers College represents 
the most important source for supply- 
ing elementary teachers for the city of 
Washington. Almost all of these teach- 
ers are graduates of Miner Teachers 
College. Moreover, approximately 25 
per cent of Miner Teachers College’s 
graduates are placed annually in the 
Washington public schools, 

In St. Louis approximately 98 per 
cent of the elementary teachers of the 
city are graduates of Stowe Teachers 
College. Moreover, this college serves 
as the most important supply in the 
city by placing approximately 99 per 
cent of its students as either regular 
or substitute teachers. 

Further information regarding place- 
ment by Stowe Teachers College is 
afforded by a statement made by 
George R. Johnson, Director of Per- 
sonnel ;?° 
The Stowe Teachers College supplies all 
teachers needed for the elementary schools. 
The graduates are appointed in the order of 
their rank in class and date of graduation. 
Indirectly the college supplies many high 


school teachers through the process of pro- 
motion. The promotion of successful ele- 
mentary teachers who have masters degrees 
is given preference over appointment of new 
teachers in filling high school position. 


The above statement along with the 
high percentage of placements reported 
by the colleges introduces the question 


” Letter, August 10, 1941. 


of the feasibility of cultural inbreed- 
ing. If most of the students who attend 
these schools come from cities other 
than those in which the colleges are 
located, there would be no problem. 
In the thinking of students of educa- 
tion opinion seems to be divided on 
this question. Russell T. Scobee, su- 
perintendent of schools in Little Rock, 
takes the following position:*4 

Generally speaking, I would be professional- 
ly opposed to a local teacher-training insti- 
tution assuming the training responsibilities 
for teachers in the local schools. However, 


in view of the fact that teachers constantly 
come to our schools from the outside, a 


favorable leavening effect is secured.” 


The writer is inclined to believe that 
it would be rather difficult at present 
to secure the desired “leavening ef- 
fect.” This position is taken, because 
one cannot forget that so long as an 
eligible local product is available, 
pressure—unprofessional as it might 
be—would be brought to bear. This 
very procedure, we might venture to 
opine, would certainly preclude the 
possibility of eliminating the prepon- 
derance of inbreeding. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the data which were available 
the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. There are 4 cities in the United 
States at present that maintain col- 
leges for the education of Negro 
teachers for local service. These are 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Baltimore, Maryland; 
and St. Louis, Missouri. 

2. Municipal interest in supplying 
teachers for local service is not new. 


™ Letter, August 12, 1941, 
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As far back as 1879 Miner Normal 
became a part of the public school 
system of the District of Columbia. 


. Especially in Little Rock, city ini- 


tiative in providing facilities for 
preparing teachers has assisted in 
raising the level of preparation of 
teachers. 


. All city teacher preparing institu- 


tions provide a 4-year program 
leading to the baccalaureate degree 
with the exception of Dunbar Jun- 
ior College. 


. In general the practices in the col- 


leges included in this investigation 
are traditional. Frontier practices 
are followed by Stowe and Coppin 
and Miner with reference to student 
teaching. 


. There is an interest manifested by 


these colleges in selective admission 
of students. 


7. With the exception of Little Rock, 


Arkansas, the municipal colleges 
represent the most important source 
for supplying teachers for ele- 
mentary schools in the cities in- 
cluded in the study. Indirectly this 
is true, even in Little Rock in view 
of the fact that most of the teachers 
employed who have earned at least 
the bachelor’s degree secured the 
first 2 years of their college work 
in Dunbar Junior College. 


. The high percentage of placement 


challenges the best thinking of the 
administrators in these systems as 
to the desirability of cultural in- 
breeding. 


. Very little has been done with ref- 


erence to studying the extent to 
which local school systems have at- 
tempted to prepare teachers for 
their Negro schools. 
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The bulk of industrial education on 
a college level for Negroes is concen- 
trated in the land-grant colleges and 
a few private institutions. During the 
school year, 1940-41, the writer made 
an extensive study* of the “Objectives 
and Problems of Industrial Education 
in Negro Colleges.” Twenty institu- 
tions were included in the study, 
namely, the seventeen land-grant col- 
leges, Hampton, Tuskegee and St. 
Paul. The basic objectives are to: (1) 
train skilled tradesmen; (2) train con- 
tractors, particularly in the building 
trades; (3) train teachers of the 
trades; and (4) train teachers of in- 
dustrial arts. 

Common problems affecting indus- 
trial education in Negro colleges are 
many and varied. The writer points 
out twenty of those problems. Hardly 
any one college is affected seriously by 
all of the problems. However, for in- 
dustrial education programs in Negro 
colleges to encounter those problems, 
seems to be the rule rather than the 
exception. 

The major purpose of this article is 
to name the factors and indicate 
briefly why they are problems. Defi- 
nite suggestions and plans for dealing 
with them more adequately, are to 
follow in subsequent publications. 

Teacher Qualifications —A problem 
because the formal education of many 


*A.B. Turner, Objectives and Problems 
of Industrial Education in Negro Colleges. 
Unpublished dissertation. The Pennsylvania 
State College, June, 1941. 


Some Problems Affecting Industrial 


Education in Negro Colleges 
B. A. TURNER 








teachers in industrial departments of 
Negro colleges is not adequate for the 
department to receive an accredit- 
able rating. 

An examination of the educational 
status of fifty-two teachers in indus- 
trial departments of six Negro colleges 
revealed that among those teachers 
1.9 per cent had Doctorate degrees, 
11.5 per cent had Masters’ degrees, 
42.3 per cent had Bachelors’ degrees, 
and 44.3 per cent had no degrees. 

Up-Grading of Teachers in Service. 
—A problem because a large percent- 
age of the teachers do not take suf- 
ficient work to keep them abreast with 
the needs in industrial education which 
are caused by industrial changes and 
trends affecting industrial education. 

A study of the in-service training 
of fifty teachers in industrial depart- 
ments of six Negro colleges indicates 
that 46 per cent of those teachers have 
not taken any work for which credit 
was granted since 1930, and 28 per 
cent have not taken any work at all 
since they began teaching. 

The fourteen teachers, who have not 
taken any work for which credit was 
granted since they began teaching, 
have the following years of experience 
in trade or industrial subjects—three 
teachers, two years; one teacher, three 
years; two teachers, four years; one 
teacher, five years; two teachers, 
seventeen years; two teachers, twenty 
years; one teacher, twenty-one years; 
and two teachers, twenty-five years. 
Advanced educational standing is 
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not responsible for those teachers not 
having taken any work for credit since 
they began teaching because of those 
fourteen teachers one has an advanced 
degree, five have only Bachelors’ de- 
grees, and eight have no degree at all. 

Salaries of Teachers—A problem 
because the salaries in many indus- 
trial departments of Negro colleges are 
too low to attract well qualified teach- 
ers. The teachers, whether well quali- 
fied or not, who work for those low 
salaries are very seldom satisfied and 
a dissatisfied teacher hardly does good 
work, 

Thirty-three teachers included in 
this study indicated the amounts of 
their monthly salaries. The range was 
from. $60 to $216; the. mean was 
$130.10 and the median was $130.70. 

Lack of Clearly Defined Duties of 
Teachers.—A problem because the in- 
dustrial teacher is too often required, 


through administrative pressure, to do 
tasks which tend to exploit an indus- 


trial department. Frequently, the 
teacher has had little or no training 
for such task. Lack of clearly defined 
duties of an industrial teacher in a 
Negro college can be illustrated by 
describing a hypothetical case. School 
A has, for several years, been out- 
standing in training specialists in par- 
ticular trades and industrial jobs. 
School B (often a small college) is 
attempting to establish or continue to 
conduct an already established pro- 
gram of industrial education. Presi- 
dent X of School B knows about the 
reputation of Schooi A as an outstand- 
ing trade and industrial school. So 
President X employs graduate Y of 
School A to take charge of the indus- 
trial department at School B. 
Graduate Y’s trade training has 


been specifically in plumbing and 
heating, with enough teacher-training 
work to permit him to teach plumbing 
and heating. 

Graduate Y goes to his new, and 
sometimes his first, teaching position 
on September 1. He finds machinery 
and tools needing repairs or replacing, 
poorly kept records, supplies for his 
department are still to be determined 
and purchased and a host of other 
irregularities which should have been 
adjusted during the spring or summer. 

President X tells instructor Y 
“School is to open on September 12th. 
There are several repairs (in the 
laundry, the kitchen, and girls’ dormi- 
tory) which must be looked after be- 
fore school opens. I wish you would 
see that they are fixed.” Instructor Y 
checks the places needing repairs and 
discovers several new parts are needed. 
He goes to town and finds that local 
dealers to not handle the parts he 
needs. The parts are ordered and they 
and the students arrive about the 
same time. 

School opens, classes start, the elec- 
tric clock in the main office needs 
adjusting in order that the automatic 
bells will ring at the proper time to 
indicate class periods. The dean sends 
for instructor Y and asks him to fix 
the clock. Perhaps it is the first time 
Y has seen inside of an electric clock 
because all electric adjustments at 
school A (his Alma Mater) were taken 
care of by the electric department. 
Instructor Y can’t afford to tell the 
dean that he isn’t supposed to know 
anything about such electric complica- 
tions because his field is plumbing and 
heating. 

The dean and President X, both of 
whom are strictly academic in their 
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educational preparation, know very 
little about what instructor Y is really 
supposed to know how to do. However, 
they do know what they want done, 
they want the clock fixed. 

This is about September 16th; 
classes have started; all the repairs 
have not been made in the laundry, 
the kitchen and girls’ dormitory; and 
the adjustments of machinery and 
tools, which he has been trying to 
make in his department, have not 
been made. 

Then instructor Y makes a definite 
attempt to get his department 
“straightened out.” Before he can 
study the whole situation carefully 
enough to detect the true variables 
which are responsible for his predica- 
ment President X begins to feel that 
instructor Y is not as competent as 
recommended by School A. 

President X sees President Z (of 
another college) who had had a simi- 
lar reaction toward one of School A’s 
graduates. Perhaps they will discuss 
the matter with other administrators 
who have had similar experiences. As 
a result there will develop a notion 
among certain school administrators 
that School A is not a good school. 

The trouble with that entire situa- 
tion may be attributed to three fac- 
tors: 

1. The duties of instructor Y were 
not clearly defined to him in the 
beginning. 

. President X of School B knew 
very little about the proper func- 
tion of an industrial department 
in a college. 

. School A had not considered the 
problems sufficiently to be faced 
by its graduates in order that its 
graduates might adjust them- 


selves more satisfactorily to 
diverse conditions. 

Organizations of Industrial Educa- 
tion Teachers—A problem because 
the industrial teachers in Negro 
schools of the various states are not 
organized sufficiently to establish and 
follow uniform and valid objectives 
for industrial education among Ne- 
groes. 

According to information received 
from sixteen Negro colleges in twelve 
states, only in a few of these states 
are there active organizations of the 
Negro industrial teachers. The exact 
number of states with active organiza- 
tions of Negro industrial teachers is 
difficult to determine. After making a 
careful study of those states which are 
supposed to have such organizations 
the investigator found those organiza- 
tions to be mere segments of the regu- 
lar State Teachers Association. 

The Shift of Industrial Departments 
from A Secondary to A College Level. 
—A problem because that shift was 
caused largely by pressure from poli- 
cies of accrediting agencies such as the 
North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges. That is, 
pressure from without was more re- 
sponsible for the shift than needs from 
within. 

A problem in the second place be- 
cause industrial departments in Negro 
land-grant colleges depend upon much 
of their financial support from federal 
reimbursements and the amount of 
federal funds available to a school for 
industrial education is considerably 
reduced if the vocational trade and in- 
dustrial work on a secondary level is 
discontinued. 

Housing, Equipment and Supplies. 
—Housing is a problem more from the 
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angle of space than from the types of 
shop buildings. This is true because 
most Negro colleges with industrial 
departments have either new or re- 
paired buildings for those depart- 
ments. 

Equipment is a problem for three 
reasons (1) there is hardly enough 
equipment, especially adequate ma- 
chines; (2) acceptable standards 
seemed not to have been followed in 
the selection of the equipment, and 
(3) too much of the equipment is old, 
or new but inadequate. 

Supplies present a problem mainly 
because limited budgets do not permit 
purchasing enough supplies for the 
students to have an opportunity to do 
sufficient practice work with new ma- 
terials, 

Course Offerings—A problem more 
from the angle of actual offerings than 
from what is outlined in the curricula 
as shown in the various catalogs. 

For example, a school with fifty- 
four students in the industrial depart- 
ment (twelve college students—fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors and seniors; 
forty-two secondary students—tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grades), there 
are two teachers in the entire depart- 
ment and one of them serves only part 
time. Seven different trades are sup- 
posed to be taught in that department 
plus the teacher-training courses. In 
such situations course problems are 
often very difficult to the extent that 
it becomes hard to distinguish the 
teacher-training program from the 
trade-training program. 

Course offerings also present a prob- 
lem because in many cases there are 
not enough students to take a particu- 
lar course to justify its being offered, 


although that course may be needed 
in the curricula. 

Selection of Students—A problem 
because there is little or no uniformity 
in the method of selecting students 
who major in industrial education in 
Negro colleges. As a result many stu- 
dents majoring in industrial education 
do not have a sufficient background in 
industrial arts or trade training for 
them to become well qualified as 
teachers or tradesmen upon comple- 
tion of a prescribed course. 

This study reveals that approxi- 
mately 33 per cent of the students 
majoring in some phase of industrial 
education of Negro colleges did not 
have any form of industrial arts, 
manual training or trade training in 
secondary school. 

Practice-Work Opportunities for 
Students.—First, a problem because 
the actual trade practice students get 
in the industrial departments of most 
Negro colleges is determined largely 
by the kinds of repairs or buildings to 
be done at the college. 

Second, a problem because approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the industrial 
students who secure employment dur- 
ing the summer vacations are em- 
ployed at types of jobs which have 
little or no training value for courses 
they are taking in school. 

Third, a problem because a large 
percentage of the industrial students 
have not had sufficient trade experi- 
ence when they graduate for them to 
qualify for state and federal re- 
imbursement as trade teachers. Less 
than 1 per cent of the students in- 
cluded in this study had been em- 
ployed as long as two years on a 
journeyman’s level] at a trade, 
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TABLE I 


Practice TEACHING REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS IN TEN NEGRO COLLEGES 


Months 
College Required 
A 3 5 


B 4% 


C 8% 


9 


4% to 9 
(5 semester 
hours) 


Practice Teaching.—A problem be- 
cause the industrial teacher training 
divisions of the majority of Negro 
colleges have difficulty in placing their 
trainees in situations that will cause 
the trainees to encounter actual type 
problems which will confront them as 


industrial subjects teachers after 
graduation. 

Information from industrial depart- 
ments in fourteen Negro colleges in- 
dicates that the practice teaching is 
done largely at the respective colleges. 
Sixty-four per cent of the industrial 
departments of those colleges have 
their practice teaching done at the 
college, 14 per cent have theirs done 
part at the college and part at high 


schools out in the state, and 22 per 


Clock Hours 
per Week 


Where Done 


Off campus in 
high schools 


At the college 
Hampton Trade 


School and local 
high school 


College prepara- 


Supervisor 


Industrial Educa- 
tion teacher 


Head of Division 
of Mechanic Arts 


Industrial Educa- 
tion supervisor 


Teacher trainer 


tory school 


% at college 
\% off campus 


Itinerant teacher 
trainer 


Head of Elemen- 
tary Education 
Head of Indus- 
trial Education 


Off campus in 
high schools 


At the college 


Industrial arts 


At the college 
instructor 


At the college Teachers 


At the college 
and in high 
schools 


Teacher trainer 


cent have theirs done at high schools 
in the states. 

The numbers of students with whom 
the teacher trainees are required to do 
their practice teaching in the in- 
dustrial departments of some Negro 
colleges are not sufficient for the 
trainees to experience real and similar 
problems to those they will experience 
in actual teaching situations. For 
example, in a certain college ten 
seniors are required to do all of their 
practice teaching in one quarter (the 
same quarter) with seven secondary 
vocational trade students, Those 
secondary students are in the same de- 
partment with the seniors. 

Another factor which implies prac- 
tice teaching may be a problem to in- 
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dustrial education in Negro colleges is 
the lack of uniformity in the practice 
teaching time requirements. Informa- 
tion from ten Negro colleges with in- 
dustrial departments shows that those 
departments require from 60 to 360 
clock hours of actual practice teach- 
ing by their industrial teacher train- 
ees; the mean is 164.8 clock hours, the 
median is 168.5 clock hours. See Table 
a 

Graduate Work—A problem be- 
cause no definite and adequate provi- 
sions have been made for teachers of 
industrial education in Negro colleges 
to do graduate work based on the 
actual needs of industrial programs 
among Negroes. 

Before the “Gaines Decision” very 
little attention was given to graduate 
programs in public institutions for 
Negroes. As an outgrowth of that de- 
cision there is a possibility of gradu- 
ate work being developed for Negroes 
in each state which maintains separate 
schools. The problem is how to offset 
the development of graduate programs 
(graduate in name only) from being 
developed in each state on a com- 
petitive basis in order that graduate 
programs may be worked out on a 
regional and adequate basis. 

The probable outcome which will 
result if graduate work for Negroes is 
not planned carefully and advan- 
tageously is pointed out by President 
J. B. Watson’ as follows: “There are 
dangers ahead when Negroes begin to 
sprout up mushroom graduate schools 
at every turn of the road. The scholar- 
ship notion will cheapen. Educational 


*J. B. Watson, “The Negro Graduate 
School,” JourNAL or Necro Epvucarion, 
7:754. O 1938. 


ideals will be lowered. The incentive 
for learning will wane.” 

An example of this danger is an in- 
stitution trying to conduct a graduate 
program with only six students in the 
graduate department—three in agri- 
culture, one in industrial education, 
and two special students. 

Placement of Students—A problem 
because placement of industrial educa- 
tion students is important before as 
well as after graduation. Placement is 
important before graduation because 
the student needs to secure employ- 
ment in a type of work that will serve 
as practice or laboratory work for the 
course he is taking. 

Using the information secured in 
this study, regarding work experiences 
of students, as a basis shows 65 per 
cent of the students in industrial de- 
partments of Negro colleges who are 
employed during the summer are em- 
ployed at jobs which have little or no 
training for the courses they are tak- 
ing in school. Another indication of 
placement of students being a problem 
is that less than 15 per cent of the 
students who secure employment dur- 
ing the summer secure it through the 
efforts of the school. 

Hardly any of the industrial de- 
partments in Negro colleges have 
adequate placement services. Those 
colleges which have placement services 
for their industrial departments usu- 
ally have those services headed by 
people who already have full-time 
positions, and in many instances by 
people who have little or no connec- 
tion with trade or industrial work. 

Information secured in this study 
reveals that 25 per cent of the place- 
ment services are headed by college 
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registrars, 25 per cent by divisional 
department heads, 25 per cent by 
directors of industrial departments and 
25 per cent by trade and industrial 
teacher trainers. 

Dr. Johnson? pointed out that only 
5.8 per cent of Negro college graduates 
receive employment through school or 
university placement bureaus. He 
points out further that, “The contribu- 
tion of the placement service of the 
schools (Negro colleges) is small. In 
fact there are few Negro institutions 
with a placement service for their 
graduates, most of their aid being con- 
fined to answering inquiries regarding 
character and scholarship. . . .” 

Adequate Records——A problem be- 
cause the majority of industrial de- 
partments in Negro colleges do not 
have sufficient clerical help to keep up- 
to-date records containing complete 
information about the students in the 
departments, equipment and supplies, 
projects built and maintenance work 
for the college. A major cause for that 
inadequacy of record keeping is that 
most of the clerical work is done by 
the teachers themselves or by stu- 
dents. 

Information received from twelve 
industrial departments in Negro col- 
leges indicates that the records in 
those departments might be well 
classified as follows: three depart- 
ments with adequate records, two de- 
partments with acceptable records, 
and seven departments with very in- 
adequate records. 

Examples of departments in which 
inadequate records are almost in- 


*C: Ss Johnson, The Negro College Grad- 
uate (University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1938) p. 195. 


evitable—one department has six full- 
time teachers, all of whom seem to be 
over-worked, and those teachers are 
responsible for all of their clerical 
work. Another department has seven- 
teen teachers and only one secretary 
for the entire department, and most of 
his time seems to be spent running 
errands. 

Maintenance Work for the College. 
—A problem because in most Negro 
colleges which have industrial depart- 
ments most of the actual trade prac- 
tice the students receive is doing re- 
pair work at the college. Such policy 
results in students not getting enough 
actual trade practice performing all 
the kinds of trade operations they will 
need to be well skilled in as teachers 
or tradesmen after graduation. 

The information received in this 
study from sixteen Negro colleges in- 
dicates that practically all the main- 
tenance work for those colleges is done 
by the industrial departments. The 
students do most of the repairs as 
practice work. Students are also paid 
for much of their work. 

Since so much maintenance work is 
done by the industrial departments, 
the investigator attempted to find out 
what the members (faculties and 
students) in the various industrial 
departments thought about the main- 
tenance work being done by their re- 
spective departments. To ascertain 
that information responses were com- 
piled and compared from 747 students, 
fifty-five teachers in industrial depart- 
ments and thirteen heads of industrial 
departments. The question asked was, 
“Maintenance work for the college 
(1) tends to exploit our industrial pro- 
gram, (2) helps our industrial pro- 
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gram, (3) or does not affect our in- 
dustrial program?” 

Responses to that question indicate 
that 73.2 per cent of the three groups 
believe maintenance work for the col- 
lege helps the industrial program; 23.2 
per cent believe it tends to exploit the 
industrial program; and 3.6 per cent 
believe it does not affect the industrial 
program. 

Of interest was it to note that 42 
per cent of the seniors believe that 
maintenance work for the college 
tends to exploit the industrial pro- 
gram, whereas only 6 per cent of the 
freshmen believe that maintenance 


work for the college tends to exploit 
the industrial program. 
National Defense 
gram.—A problem as a result of the 
“over-night” development of the pro- 
gram and the industrial departments 
of Negro land-grant colleges were ac- 


Training Pro- 


cepted as being convenient places for 
giving such training to Negroes. 

The basic problem is how to fit the 
defense training program into the 
regular industrial program without 
disrupting the regular program and at 
the same time do justice to defense 
training. 

Legislative Standards—tThe first 
evidence of legislative standards being 
a problem encountered by industrial 
departments in Negro colleges is that 
the majority of the teachers in the in- 
dustrial departments of those colleges 
are not acquainted with the specific 
requirements of their respective State 
Plans for trade and industrial educa- 
tion. 

Responses from fifty-five teachers in 
this study indicate that with the 


specific requirements of their respec- 


tive State Plans for trade and in- 
dustrial education, 34 per cent are well 
acquainted, 52 per cent slightly ac- 
quainted, and 14 per cent not at all 
acquainted. 

The various states require two or 
more years of trade experience on a 
journeyman’s level before a person can 
qualify as a trade or industrial teach- 
er. Evidence of that standard present- 
ing a problem to industrial depart- 
ments in Negro colleges is that only 
14 per cent of the students enrolled in 
those departments (according to in- 
formation secured in this study) have 
ever been employed on a journeyman’s 
level at a trade or industrial job and a 
negligible percentage of those were 
employed the minimum time required 
by State Plans. However, the policy 
of some states is to accept the trade 
experience a teacher trainee gets in 
school as an equivalent of the two or 
more years of journeyman experience. 
Information from eight states in which 
there are Negro teacher training in- 
dustrial colleges shows that in only 
two of those states there is a college 
the training at which may be ac- 
cepted as the equivalent of the jour- 
neyman trade experience. 

Another evidence of legislative 
standards being a problem faced by in- 
dustrial departments of Negro colleges 
is shown in a survey that was con- 
ducted with the State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education to 
find out what are some of the major 
problems encountered by Negro sec- 
ondary schools when trying to estab- 
lish a trade and industrial program. 
The survey showed that one of the 
major problems was “to find qualified 
teachers,” 
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Dear Professor Jones: 
We are in the market for a highly capable 
man to teach automobile mechanics in the 


New Lincoln High School. Since the auto 
mechanics is a new course in our school the 


applicant should be able to organize and 
initiate. We are prepared to pay the right 


man a good salary and he should be able 
to earn increments. 


If you have any graduate or friends whom 
you think are interested, kindly have them 


correspond with me immediately. 
Very truly yours, 
John Doe 


School Superintendent 


This is the exact copy (except the 
names) of a letter the head of a de- 
partment in a leading college often re- 
ceives and for various reasons such 
positions are difficult to fill. This is 
further evidence of legislative stand- 
ards being a problem to industrial pro- 
grams in Negro colleges. 

Contact with Trades and Industries. 
—A problem because the industrial 
departments in Negro colleges do not 
have proper contact with trades and 
industries, particularly in the local 
communities. Three of the best ave- 
nues of contact for an industrial de- 
partment in an institution are trade 
and industrial coordinators, advisory 
committees and placement officials. 

According to information received 
from thirteen Negro colleges with in- 
dustrial departments only three of 
those departments have any service 
from trade and industrial coordinators, 
five of those departments have service 
from advisory committees and five 
have service from placement officials. 
Five of those departments have no 
service at all either from trade and 
industrial coordinators, advisory com- 
mittees, or placement officials. 

The industrial departments in Negro 


colleges having such little contact 
with trades and industries the investi- 
gator was not surprised to find of 
the 383 students, in industrial depart- 
ments of six Negro colleges, who 
worked during the summer of 1940, 
62.2 per cent of those students secured 
their jobs through their personal 
efforts. Only 15 per cent of those stu- 
dents secured their jobs through the 
efforts of the schools they attended. 
It was also found that 65 per cent of 
the students employed during the sum- 
mer were employed as farmers or com- 
mon laborers in types of occupations 
which have no training or practice 
value for the type of trade or in- 
dustrial pursuit the students are tak- 
ing in school. 

Coordination of the Industrial De- 
partment with Other Departments in 
the Same College—A definite prob- 
lem, particularly between the in- 
dustrial department and the agricul- 
tural department. An explanation will 
make clear why proper coordination 
between those two departments pre- 
sents a problem which should be con- 
sidered. 

The states in which most Negro col- 
leges are located have large rural 
populations. For example, the writer’s 
home state is 89 per cent rural. As a 
result of the rural population being 
much greater than the urban popula- 
tion the federal funds available to 
that state for vocational agriculture 
are much greater than the federal 
funds available to that state for in- 
dustrial education; thus making it 
much easier for a small town or rural 
district to employ a teacher of agri- 
culture than to employ a teacher of 
trades and industrial subjects. Due to 
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some salary technicalities, the agri- 
culture teacher is often chosen as prin- 
cipal too. 

A requirement of the vocational 
agriculture teacher is to operate a 
farm shop. Actual needs in the com- 
munity sometimes cause the agricul- 
ture teacher to devote much of his 
time in the farm shop to work in the 
building trades. His building trades’ 
knowledge is usually very limited. 
Duties as principal in addition to du- 
ties as agriculture teacher make effi- 
cient service in both capacities almost 
impossible. This often results into the 
principal encouraging the school board 
or superintendent to employ a “cer- 
tain” young man who has just gradu- 
ated from college. That young man is 
often employed to teach something in 
the regular academic department. 
That young man very likely has taken 
quite a bit of work in industrial sub- 
jects. The principal, knowing about 
the young man’s training in industrial 
subjects, asks him to teach the classes 
in the shop. 

Two definite results usually grow 
out of such a set-up. First, the farm 
shop work becomes a mixture of farm 
shop, industrial education and “what 
have you.” Second, there often de- 
velops dissatisfaction on the part of 
the new teacher toward the principal 
because the principal, who is also agri- 
culture teacher, is receiving federal 
reimbursement, thereby getting a 
much larger salary than the new 
teacher. 

The basic problem is how can the 
teacher training departments in agri- 
culture and industrial education work 
together in order that such conditions 
as just described will not continue to 
exist. 


Requirements of Accrediting Agen- 
cies —A problem because many Negro 
colleges with industrial departments 
have had and are still having difficulty 
in trying to qualify for an accreditable 
rating because of the status of their 
industrial departments. To illustrate 
the writer will cite two cases. 

The first case—a college was trying 
to qualify for accreditment from a 
rating association. One of the specific 
requirements of that rating association 
was that no teacher, in an institution 
accredited by it, may do actual teach- 
ing in a college division and secondary 
division during the same term or 
session. There were six teachers and 
eighty-four students in the industrial 
department of that college. The ma- 
jority of the students were in the 
secondary division. For the college to 
continue both divisions in the in- 
dustrial department the policies of the 
accrediting agency would prevent the 
college from receiving the desired 
rating. There were not enough college 
students in the industrial department 
to justify maintaining that depart- 
ment if the secondary division discon- 
tinued, Both secondary and college 
divisions were continued and that col- 
lege is still trying to qualify for ac- 
creditment. 

The second case was similar to the 
first, but the results were different in 
that the entire industrial department 
was discontinued, and that college re- 
ceived an accreditable rating from the 
rating association. 

The present administration (of the 
college which received the rating) feels 
the need of industrial offerings in that 
college to the extent that its 1939 cata- 
log states, “Beginning September 1, 
1941, College will 
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offer instruction in Mechanic Arts. 
This department of the College is be- 
ing provided because of a demand and 
felt need for technical and trade train- 
ing for youth in this state. .. .” 

This discussion is not presented as 
an argument for or against policies of 
accrediting agencies. It is presented to 
point out the dilemma which some 


Negro colleges face, namely—If the 
industrial department is continued, to 
become accredited is harder; if the in- 
dustrial department is discontinued 
accreditment is more probable. How- 
ever, to discontinue the industrial de- 
partment will deprive many Negro 
youth of an opportunity to receive 
some much needed training. 





The Role of Claflin College in Negro Life 


in South Carolina*® 
E. HORACE FITCHETT 


INTRODUCTION 


It is notorious that the early Negro 
Colleges in America followed not only 
in the wake of a long period of the 
subjugation of Negroes in an atrocious 
slave system but it is as well known 
that the catastrophic break-up of this 
system removed the handles of life 
with which the slave had maneuvered 
his way through it. It is fair to say 
that systems which comprise the 
habits and folkways of the group serve 
to channelize the impulses and to set 
up images in the mind for the satisfac- 
tion of those impulses. It is generally 
this two-way process which forms the 
basis for the regulation of human be- 
havior. A sudden, or cataclysmic dis- 
ruption of the system tends therefore 
to disorganize the person. When the 
accustomed patterns for satisfying 
human needs are destroyed, group be- 
havior becomes random, disorganized, 
confused, and chaotic. Moreover, un- 
der such circumstances the group be- 
comes highly suggestible and mallea- 
ble. Such a state of affairs calls for 
sane, prophetic leadership to chart the 
way out of such a morass of circum- 
stances. 

This is one of the problems which 
faced the builders of the post-Civil 
War society. The Northern mission- 
aries, the southern sympathizers, and 


*The writer is indebted to Miss Olga 
Mae Freeman, the Secretary to the Dean, 
for invaluable services rendered in check- 
ing the statistical tabulations and in verify- 
ing much of the source material. Other ac- 
knowledgments are made throughout this 


paper. 
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the Negroes themselves who had in 
spite of the vicissitudes of the system 
received some advantages, envisaged a 
plan of formal education as a panacea 
for a disintegrated social order. The 
questions which this study proposes to 
answer are: (1) What objectives did 
Claflin College set up for the orienta- 
tion and adjustment of the Negro in 
South Carolina? (2) What methods 
were employed for the attainment of 
those objectives? (3) What results 
have been reflected in the life of the 
graduates of this institution; and (4) 
What are the future prospects of the 
college in this State? 

The data which comprise this in- 
vestigation were obtained through: 
(1) the study of the catalogues of the 
college together with other pertinent 
historical sources; (2) the consultation 
of graduates, former students and the 
relatives and acquaintances of gradu- 
ates; (3) the study of the personnel 
records of the institution; and (4) the 
questionnaire. Questionnaires were de- 
signed to ascertain the occupations in 
which graduates have worked, together 
with other ways in which they have 
related themselves to community life. 
The forms on which this information 
was solicited were sent to individuals 
who have graduated within the last 
twenty years. 


THE Earty BrGINNINGS—CHURCH 
AND STATE CONTROL 

There is a considerable body of 

reliable information which indicates 

very definitely how the institutions 
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for the higher education of Negroes 
were established after Emancipation. 
All available evidence shows that the 
passion of the freedman to become 
educated was largely responsible for 
the zeal and enthusiasm which the 
Northern missionaries and the South- 
ern sympathizers exhibited in behalf 
of this unlettered group. The Negro 
apparently envisaged the school as a 
place in which the metamorphosis from 
slavery to citizenship, from servility 
to manhood, and from a feeling of in- 
feriority to a feeling of respectability 
would be completed. In the meantime, 
the missionaries entertained the hope 
that through this medium they could 
find a point of departure for training 
in the skills, abilities, and an appre- 
ciation for the new responsibilities of 
the “free” society. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
the task for both the educator and 
the pupil was difficult. The slave’s con- 
ception of freedom, respectability, and 
manhood was naturally contingent 
upon the type of behavior he had ob- 
served in certain classes of free men 
in the slave society. In the meantime, 
the breakdown in the old scheme of 
values made it incumbent upon all 
groups to organize new habit-systems. 
On the other hand, never before had a 
plan of education been worked: out to 
meet the needs of such a group as the 
emancipated slave or for the creation 
and preservation of values for a social 
order such as the post-war society 
promised to be. It is now common 
knowledge that there were not only 
apprehensions, but there was naturally 
some fumbling. However, it is fair 
to say that the successes in the new 
venture speak more eloquently than 
the failures. The survival of those 


early institutions through the chang- 
ing demands of a dynamic society, and 
the adjustment and achievement of 
the Negro in the group-ways of West- 
ern civilization and American patterns 
of culture—in spite of the insistence 
of the system upon denying him the 
right to share fully in its rewards— 
are strong evidences of the efficacy of 
this early movement. 

When Claflin University was estab- 
lished in 1869, there were approxi- 
mately 415,614 Negroes, and 289,667 
white people in the State.’ The Negro, 
therefore, comprised more than sixty 
per cent of the total population of 
South Carolina. It is not surprising to 
find that the vast majority of this 
group could not read, write, or figure.” 
For not only is it true that a universal 
system of education had not been 
crystalized in this state,? but it is 
notorious that Negroes, particularly 
slaves, were severely penalized‘ for 
seeking to take advantage of the 
limited opportunities which were 
sporadically provided by individuals 
and humanitarian societies or associa- 
tions. 

In a very real sense Claflin Univer- 
sity was conceived and has been nur- 
tured by the South Carolina Confer- 
ence of the former Methodist Episco- 


1 Negroes in the United States 1920-1932. 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
the Census, p. 10. ; 

* Horace Mann Bond. The Education of 
the Negro in the American Social Order. 
(New York, 1934), p. 180. 

* Francis Butler Simkins and Robert Hil- 
liard Woody. South Carolina During Re- 
construction. (Chapel Hill 1932) pp. 434- 
435. The whole framework for a universal 
system of education was inherent in the 
constitution of 1868. 

*C. W. Birnie. “The Education of the 
Negro in Charleston, South Carolina, before 
the Civil War.” The Journal of Negro His- 
tory. 12:17-18ff. Ja 1927. 
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pal Church. In 1866 the Baker Theo- 
logical Institute was established in 
Charleston, South Carolina.® It was in 
this institution that the Conference it- 
self was born.* The one was to serve 
as a handmaid of the other. In other 
words, the function of the school was 
to give religious instruction and 
discipline to the ministers of this de- 
nomination in the State.’ 

It soon became apparent to the fath- 
ers of this movement that the cause 
of the church could be more adequate- 
ly advanced if the ministers and the 
unlettered laymen were given an op- 
portunity to receive instruction in the 
basic tools of knowledge, in music, in 
the arts and sciences, and in agricul- 
ture and mechanics. The promoters of 
this work, both white and Negro, had 
been highly trained in their own 
spheres and moreover they were ferv- 
ently devoted to the cause which they 
espoused. 

Rev. T. Willard Lewis, a graduate 
of New York College,* was sent to 
Charleston as a missionary worker in 
Methodism. He was sponsored by a 
prominent layman of the New Eng- 
land Conference, Lee Claflin.® T. Wil- 
lard Lewis not only encouraged the 
Negroes to abandon their segregated 
places in one of the prominent 
churches in which they worshipped, 
but he was instrumental in providing 
a place of worship for them.’® More- 
over, he became the President of the 
Baker Theological Institute. One of 


*W. H. Lawrence. The Centenary Sou- 
venir. (Charleston, S. C., 1885) p. XIV. 

* Ibid. p. XVI. 

* Lawrence. Op. c 

* Seventieth yp aseen Catalogue of Claflin 
College, 1938-39. p. 18. 

® Loc. cit. 

”Simkins and Woody. Op. cit. p. 378. 

“Catalogue, op. cit. 1925-1926. p. 12. 


the instructors in that school was Rey. 
Alonza Webster. He was a member of 
the Vermont Conference and served 
both as the Chaplain of the Senate 
of that State as well as in the United 
States Army.” 

Among the founders of the School 
for the religious training of the mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Conference 
were two Negroes—Samuel Weston 
and Joseph A. Sasportas.** These men 
had been members of the Negro 
aristocracy in the old regime in 
Charleston, South Carolina. Both of 
them had been successful in business 
before Emancipation and enjoyed a 
position of prestige in their own caste. 

As the writer has already indicated, 
Claflin University—as all other 
schools of this era—came into exist- 
ence during a period of transition and 
change. Indeed values were in a state 
of flux, experiments were legion in edu- 
cation and politics, class lines were 
indefinable, and social rdles were hav- 
ing a rebirth. Between 1868 and 1869, 
South Carolina had 10 Negroes in the 
State Senate, 78 in the House," a Sec- 
retary of State’ in the capital, a clerk 
of the House,’® and a lieutenant- 
governor,”’ who was automatically the 
president of the senate. 

In 1869 . . . “Hon. Lee Claflin, and 
his son, Gov. Wm. Claflin, offered 
means for the purchase and establish- 
ment of an institution of the higher 
grade of education. Rev. T. Willard 
Lewis and Dr. Webster selected as a 
site for this school the property of the 


” Catalogue op. cit. p. 19. 
See Table I in this investigation. 


“W. E. Burghardt DuBois. Black Re- 
construction. (New York, 1935). p. 404. 

* Simkins and Woody, op. cit. p. 116. 

 Tbid., p. 139. 

" Tbid., p. 449. 
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Orangeburg Female College at Or- 
angeburg, South Carolina.’* Dr. Web- 
ster who had formerly served as an 
instructor in the Baker Theological In- 
stitute became the first president.’® 
The charter which was granted to the 
new institution reflected the spirit of 
the times. It epitomized the senti- 
ments, ambitions and hopes of those 
pace-setters who were busily engaged 
in the task of designing a new social 
order for the South; a system in which 
all groups would have the right to 
participate freely and from which all 
the members of the society would 
share equally in its rewards. The char- 
ter was approved on December 18, 
1869. It was signed by the Governor 
Robert K. Scott, and the Secretary of 
State, Francis L. Cardoza. Section 5 
of this document states: 

No instructor in said University shall ever 
be required by the Trustees to have any 
particular complexion or to profess any par- 
ticular religious opinions as a test of office, 
and no student shall be refused admission 
to, or denied any of the privileges, honors, 
or degrees of, said University on account 
of race, complexion or religious opinions 
which he may entertain: Provided, never- 
theless, That this Section, in reference only 
to religious opinions, shall not apply to the 
theological department of said University.?° 


That this was a liberal charter no 
one can deny. Among other things it, 
and the numerous other acts of this 
nature, simply mirrors the faith that 
was exhibited in the principles of De- 
mocracy. Francis L. Cardoza is alleged 
to have declared that: “The most 
natural method of removing race dis- 


* Lawrence, op. cit. p. XVII. 

"” Loc. cit. 
_”The Statutes At Large of South Caro- 
lina. Vol. XIV, 1868-71. (Columbia, S.C., 
1873), p. 303. 


tinctions would be to allow children 
when five or six years of age to mingle 
in school together . . . under such 
training prejudices will eventually die 
out.’ After more than seventy years 
of experimentation in education it has 
not been proved yet that a poor State 
can carry a dual system of education 
without seriously handicapping the 
educand and impeding the progress of 
the general society. 

One year after Claflin University 

was established, the trustees of the 
institution voted to invite the trustees 
of the Baker Theological Institute 
to merge that School with the new 
university.” By 1871 this merger had 
been consummated and a plan for the 
coordination of the courses of study 
of the two divisions was given. 
Those who are connected with this depart- 
ment will be expected also to pursue studies 
connected with the scientific courses, and 
those who are debarred by unavoidable cir- 
cumstances from taking a full course of 
theological studies, as here given, will be 
favored with such aid as time and circum- 
stances will permit in fitting them for the 
work to which God and the Church have 
called them.?3 


In the meantime, the legislators had 
begun to give serious consideration to 
the need of establishing a state-sup- 
ported institution, devoted primarily 
to the task of providing a steady sup- 
ply of teachers to train the children 
of the Negro race. On Friday, October 
6, 1871, the committee on the supply 
of teachers for this State showed its 
concern over this problem in_ its 


1 Simkins and Woody, op. cit., p. 437. 
=Catalogue of Claflin University, 1879, 
p. 13. 
Catalogue of Claflin University and 
State Agricultural College and Mechanics 


Institute. 1872-73, p. 25. 
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First Necro TrustTEEs or CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY 


TABLE I 
LenorH or Service;' OccUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE 








Names 


Years on Trus- 
tee Board 


Educational Status 


Occupational Position 
and Status 





1, Bulkley, V. H. (Rev.) 


2. Cardoza, F. L. (Hon.) 


3. Cardoza, Henry 
(Hon.) 


4, Dickson, Henry S. 
(Esq.) 


5. Jones, A. O. (Esq.) 


6. Middleton, Abram 
(Rev.) 


7. Sasportas, A. J. 
( 


Rev.) 


8. Weston, Samuel 


(Rev.) 





1872-1886 


1872-1878 


1872-1878 


1872-1890 


1872-1878 


1869-1901 


1869-1897 


1869-1881 





Graduated with dis- 
tinction from Glasgow 
University ; studied 
two years at a theo- 
logical school in Lon- 
don. 


Educated in the best 


schools.” 


Attended a private 
school taught by Mrs. 
Ann Berry in Charles- 
ton and Baker Theo- 
logical Institute.” 


Educated in the 
French private schools 
in Charleston, S.C.” 





Minister’ 


Principal, Avery In- 
stitute, Charleston, 
1865-1868; Secretary 
of State of South 
Carolina, 1868-1872; 
State Treasurer, 1872- 
1876; subsequently 
government clerk and 
high school principal 
in Washington, D.C; 


Second Associate Edi- 
tor of Methodist Mes- 
senger; County Audi- 
tor, Charleston Co., 
2 years; State Sena- 
tor, 4 years; subse- 
quently a minister in 


M.E. Church, 


Member of the City 
Council, Orangeburg, 
S.C., 1870-1871;5 a 
contractor and carpen- 
ter! 


Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, 1868- 
1877." 


A minister; built 28 
churches by 1885.° 


A butcher and a com- 
mission §merchant;’ 
paid taxes on $6,700 
worth of real estate, 
and 5 slaves before 
Emancipation,” a min- 
ister; preached to 
white and Negro con- 
gregations; served as 
Presiding Elder.” 


A tailor” before 
Emancipation; paid 
taxes on $9,300 worth 
of real estate and 11 
slaves.” 











tion 
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TABLE I 


(Continued) 








eed 





9, Wilson, Joshua E. J. 1872-1915 


(Rev.) 





10. Wright, J. J. (Hon.)| 1872-1881 








| 
| 
| | 
| | 


Doctor of Divinity 


LL.D., Avery College, 
Allegheny City, Pa” 
Attended Lancasterian 


A butcher in Charles- 
ton, and paid taxes on 
$5,600 worth of real 
estate, and 1 horse in 
1860. A minister; 
served as postmaster 
at Florence, S.C., for 


a number of years. 


Lawyer; member of 
the State Senate, 1868- 
1870; Associate Jus- 


tice of the Supreme 


University at Ithaca, 
¥: Court, 


1870-1877 ;* 
and a teacher;* first 
Negro to pass the le- 
gal examination in his 
county and to be ad- 
mitted to practice in 
Pennsylvania.” 





t 





; Based on a Study of the Catalogue of Claflin University for the years 1869-1915. 
W. H. Lawrence, The Oentenary Souvenir, containing a History of Centenary Lp Charleston, 
xi 


and An Account of the Life and Labors of Rev 


V. Lawrence (Charleston 1885), 


3Francis Butler Simkins and Robert Hilliard Woody, South Carolina during Reconstruction (Chapel 
Hill, 91982), pp. 116-117 and 546; W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Black Reconstruction (New York, 1936), 


i op. cit., p, XXv 


5 The Times and Democrat, Vol. 78, No. 300, Orangeburg, S8.C., Friday, April 9, 1937, 8. 
‘Interview with Mrs. Mamie Jones, the paternal granddaughter of Henry Dickson. Mis. Jones is an 


Assistant Librarian at State A. & M. 
'Simkins and Woody, op. cit., p. 189. 
5 Lawrence, op. cit., p. xvi. 


College, Orangeburg, 


®Interview with his grandson, the late Attorney Thaddeus St. Marks Sasportas, July 30, 1932. The 
attorney graduated from the college course of Claflin College in 1889. 
List of Taxpayers of the City of Charleston for 1861, p. 400. 


1 Lawrence, op. cit., p. xxv. 
2 Loc, cit, 


8 List of the Taxpayers of the City of Charleston for 1860, p. 332. 


14 Simkins and Woody, op. cit., pp. 520-521. 


%R. H. Woody, “Jonathan Jasper Wright, Associate Justice of A wy Supreme Court of South Carolina, 


1870-77,” THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HisToRY, Vol. XVIII, No. 


6 Loc. cit. 
17 Lawrence, op. cit., Pp. Xxv. 


8 Ibid, p. xiv. 


2, April, 1933, pp, 114-115. 


1 Interview with his grandson, the late Attorney Thaddeus St. Marks Sasportas, July 30, 1932. The 
attorney graduated from the college course of Claflin College in 1889. 

* Copied by the writer from the diploma, in March, 1935. This certificate was_the property of the late 
Dr. Wm. Francis Holmes of Florence, S.C. He studied law under Judge Wright and was awarded 
the LL.B. degree at Claflin College upon the completion of the course. 


recommendations. Among other ob- 
servations it urged: 


That a State Normal School be at once 
established, to prepare young persons in the 
State for the profession of teaching. Thus, 
in a few years, our own State will be able 
to educate its own teachers. .. . 

That while the Normal School and Teach- 
ers’ Association and Institutes are being 
generally established, strenuous efforts be 


made to invite and encourage good teachers 
from different States at the North and West 
to come and settle among us, and help us 
to incorporate into the educational laws 
and system of our State the best features 
of the systems in their Native States... . 

That Howard University, at Washington, 
will be glad to cooperate with the County 
School commissioners, on the subject of a 
supply of Teachers for the summer terms, 
and your committee would therefore recom- 
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mend that those members of this Board who 
find any difficulty in securing the services 
of colored Teachers, put themselves in com- 
munication with the officers of that Institu- 
tion.24 


It is fair to say that in addition to 
entertaining the idea that a universal 
system of education would complete 
the plan of the emancipation of the 
race, there were those leaders who con- 
ceived of a university system of edu- 
cation for this group. Dr. Alonza 
Webster, the first president of Claflin, 
probably nurtured such a hope. It has 
been observed that while chaplain of 
the senate he secured the location of 
the State Agricultural College and Me- 
chanics Institute, in connection with 
the university.> On March 12, 1872, 
an act was approved by the Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina placing the 
State Agricultural Institute in connec- 
tion with Claflin University.2* The 
avowed objective of this department 
was to fit the student for success in 
the practical duties of life, and give 
him the peculiar advantage of being 
an educated farmer or mechanic.” 
Among the courses of study which 
comprised the curriculum was included 
a study of military training and tac- 
tics.?8 

For twenty-six years (1872-1896) 
the State Agricultural and Mechanics 
Institute was operated jointly with 
Claflin University under one adminis- 
trative head. During this period of 
time there coexisted in this scheme two 
boards of trustees, and in addition to 


* Reports and Resolutions of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina 
1871-72. (Columbia, 8.C., 1872) pp. 114-115. 

* Lawrence, op. cit., p. XVII. 

** Catalogue op. cit., 1872-73, p. 25. 

™ Loc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 


providing properties and equipment 
for agricultural and mechanical pur- 
suits, the State paid the salaries of 
some of the teachers in that division of 
the work. 


THE SocrAL AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
OF THE First NEGRO TRUSTEES 


The first Negro trustees of Claflin 
University presented an astonishingly 
high degree of educational, cultural 
and business achievement.” This insti- 
tution was most assuredly the focal 
point for the progress of the race in 
the State. In some respects no other 
state or university could parallel the 
record which was made here at that 
time. South Carolina is the only State 
in America in which a Negro ever sat 
on the bench of the Supreme Court.” 
Besides manifesting an interest in 
politics, business and religion, many 
of these men held important positions 
and exhibited a genuine concern in 
education. 

Francis L. Cardoza had been the | 
first principal of Avery Institute in 
Charleston, South Carolina.** In his 
annual report to the Governor of the 
State, as Secretary of State, in 1871 
he indicated that he had resigned his 
position in the State Department to 
accept a teaching post at Howard Uni- 
versity. His own remarks are worthy 
of examination for they express 4 
deep-seated conviction of the faith 
which this group of men had in the 
efficacy of education. Mr. Cardoza as- 
serted on this occasion: 


* Examine Table I. 

RR. . Woody—“Jonathan 
Wright, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, 1870-77.” The 
Journal of Negro History. 18:114, Apr 1933. 

“ Simkins and Woody, op. cit., p. 117. 


Jasper 
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I resigned my office on the 3lst of October 
to accept a Professorship in Howard Uni- 
versity. I did this under the profound con- 
viction that I can be of more service in the 
great work of reconstruction in the South 
by occupying such a position, where I can 
prepare the rising generation, of my race 
especially, for the honorable discharge of 
the important duties resting upon them as 
American citizens.5? 


It is well known that Mr. Cardoza 
was dissuaded from accepting the 
position at Howard University. He 
was prevailed upon to become the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of South Caro- 
lina. This position was held by him 
from 1872-1876.** 

Moreover, Jonathan Jasper Wright 
taught school in Pennsylvania before 
being sent to Beaufort, South Caro- 
lina by the American Missionary So- 
ciety in 1865 to organize Negro 
Schools in this State. On one occasion 
he declared on relating experiences as 
an educator that he had visited schools 
in Massachusetts, New York, New 
Hampshire and a number of other 
States.** After the collapse of the Re- 
publican regime in this State Mr. 
Wright followed the practice of law 
in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
taught courses in his field. In recent 
years the writer has conferred and 
communicated with two of his former 
students. One of them completed the 
course in law and was awarded a de- 
gree.*> The other informant wrote: 

In the year 1881 he (Judge Wright) was 
called to the Chair of Law in Claflin Uni- 


Versity, and taught his class on Queen Street 
in Charleston. Among the pupils who 


., Statutes, op. cit., p. 193. 

“Simkins and Woody, op. cit., p. 116. 

z R. H. Woody, op. cit., p. 115. 

“ E. Horace Fitchett, “The Traditions of 
the Free Negro in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina,” The Journal of Negro History, 25: 
147ff, Ap 1940. 


studied under Judge Wright were the fol- 
lowing: George Marshall—Government 
Meat Inspector; Robert L. Smith—Bank 
President—Educator; Thomas A. McLean 
—School teacher; John Wragg—Clergyman 
—Agency Sec’y.; Wm. F. Holmes—Physi- 
cian; Joe McKnight and Jos. C. Berry— 
School Principal.36 


Among the other trustees who may 
be mentioned in this connection are 
Rev. Abram Middleton, who served as 
Commissioner of Education of Barn- 
well County in 1871, and Rev. J. E. 
Wilson who held a similar position in 
Darlington County at the same time.*’ 


THE TRIPLEX TEACHING STAFF 


Not only were the affairs of the in- 
stitution committed very largely to the 
designs of a bifurcated board of con- 
trol, but the faculty was divided along 
sectional as well as racial lines. As was 
customary in the schools and mission- 
ary interests fostered by the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, the administrative 
heads of Claflin University, from 
1869-1922, were white educutors from 
the Northern States. From 1869 to 
1874, Rev. Alonza Webster, a native 
of Vermont, was the first executive of 
the institution; from 1875 to 1884, 
Rev. Edward Cooke, of Massachusetts 
served as president of the University; 
and between 1884 and 1922, Rev. L. 
M. Dunton was the administrative 
head of the school.** Facts relating to 
the struggles, the rebuffs and the 
achievements of these educators would 
constitute a dramatic story in the 
field of Negro education. It is not the 
purpose of this investigation, how- 


“ Personal correspondence of the writer, 


letter of Mr. Jos. 
S.C., March 5, 1941. 
* Reports and Resolutions, op. cit., Ap- 
pendix, Item A. 
* Claflin Catalogue, 1938-39, pp. 18-21. 


Berry, Charleston, 
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ever, to achieve that task. In the 
meantime, the faculties consisted of 
white teachers recruited from the 
North; Negroes who were, for the most 
part, educated in the institution it- 
self; and Southern white men who 
were employed after the overthrow of 
the Republican regime, by the State to 
teach in the Agricultural and Me- 
chanics Institute. To say the least, 
the bringing together of such diverse 
affiliations and loyalties in a common 
educational venture was an achieve- 
ment in the direction of good will. The 
communities in the South in which 
such experiments were undertaken and 
the students before whom such spec- 
tacles appeared have registered favor- 
able outcomes. The bright spots in 
Negro life in the South seem to be most 
conspicuous in the centers where such 
institutions were established. A few of 
those locations are: Atlanta, Georgia; 
Orangeburg, South Carolina; Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Washington, D.C.; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; and Raleigh, 
North Carolina. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, that Claflin University was one 
of the few schools in which white 
faculty members were recruited from 
the Southern region. It is notorious 
that the policy of employing white 
teachers was pursued throughout the 
duration of the white administrator. 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
FROM STATE CONTROL 


This triplex teaching staff lost one 
of its parts in 1895 when the State 
made provisions for the establishment 
of a distinct and separate institution. 
If we should view the stages in the de- 
velopment of this institution broadly 
we would discern that the severance 
of the educational interests of the 


State from those of the church marked 
the end of one important epoch in the 
history of the school. It terminated 
the fostering of education for Negroes 
under the joint auspices of the Church 
and the State; it ended the practice 
of employing white teachers, by the 
State, for instructing Negro students; 
and finally it resulted in the parent 
school’s confining itself ultimately to 
training in liberal arts, the preprofes- 
sional courses and teacher-training. 
Sections of the act of separation read 
as follows: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina, 
That Claflin College be, and is hereby, 
severed from Claflin University... . 

Section 2. That during the year AD. 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six there shall 
be established within this State a Normal, 
Industrial Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege for the higher education of the colored 
youth of the State, and that said College 
shall be known as the colored Normal, In- 
dustrial, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of South Carolina. 

Section 7. That the colored Normal, In- 
dustrial Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of South Carolina shall have all the rights 
and privileges possessed by Claflin College, 
and be entitled to receive all the funds set 
apart for the support of Claflin College 
under the Acts of the General Assembly of 
this State, and the said College shall for- 
ever be, and remain, free and separate from 
Claflin University and all Colleges, schools 
or institutions which are wholly or in part 
under the direction or control of any church 
or religious or sectarian denomination or 
society. 

Section 8. That the Board of Trustees of 
the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of South Caro- 
lina are authorized and empowered to pro- 
vide all necessary suitable buildings upon 
a proper site for the purpose; to establish 
a course of study covering the normal, 
industrial, agricultural and mechanical 
sciences, and provide the necessary appli- 
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ances for proper instruction in the same; 
and to select a proper corps of professors 
and instructors and fix their salaries. The 
Principal or President and corps of in- 
structors shall be of the Negro race.3® 


Thus, there was physically carved 
out of Claflin University a distinct 
State institution. These two schools 
have existed in juxtaposition with one 
another since 1896. An investigation 
of the effects which these colleges have 
had upon one another during this 
period of time would constitute a very 
interesting study of the process and 
nature of social interaction. 

The decision to separate the inter- 

ests of the State from those of the 
Church was not apparently a one- 
sided affair. The fact has been re- 
corded that: 
In 1896 Claflin University, in obedience to 
the action of the General Conference which 
declared against the union of Church and 
State, separated from the State institu- 
tion. This left the parent institution under 
the control of the Freedman’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society of the Method- 
ist Epsicopal Church.*? 


THE OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OF THE 
PROGRAM OF THE COLLEGE 


Now this discussion may revolve 
around the point of the objectives of 
the institution; the kind of training 
to which it committed itself for Negro 
youth; and the extent to which its 
goals were realized. There appeared 
in the Catalogue of the institution in 
1890-1891 a statement which might 
well be interpreted as an objective of 
the University. It declared that: 


Claflin University is fully committed to 


* Catalogue of Claflin University, 1895- 
1896, pp. 14-15. 

“ Catalogue, 1897-1898, p. 56. 

“ Loc. cit. 


Industrial Education. The time has now 
come when boys and girls must get their 
preparation for their life-work in the schools. 
Experience has shown that in connection 
with a course of mental training a student 
has time to acquire a trade, and that a 
few hours per week devoted to industry 
cultivates not only the hand, but the head 
and heart as well.*2 


A study of the institution’s activities 
reveals very definitely that its policies 
were rather tenaciously adhered to. It 


TABLE II 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIES IN WHICH STUDENTS 
WerE ENROLLED, 1890-1891" 


Course Number of Students 


Agriculture—Gardening 
& Horticulture 40 
Architectural Drawing 13 
Art Needlework 20 
Blacksmithing 98 
Brick-making, Bricklaying, 
Plastering, and Ala- 
bastine Frescoing 
Carpentry and Cabinet 
Making 
Cooking 
Crocheting and Lace-Making 
Domestic Economy 
Dress Making 
Mechanical Engineering 
Merchandising 
Nurse Training 
Painting, Graining and 
Glazing 
Printing 
Steam Laundering 
Steam Planing, Sawing, 
Turning, etc. 
Steam Milling, Grinding 
Cereals 
Shoe Making 21 
Plain Sewing 190 


* Catalogue of Claflin University, 1890-1891, p. 64. 


is apparent that every student was 
constrained to pursue a course of study 
in some trade regardless of his major 
interest or field of concentration. In 
addition to the traditional classical 
and theological courses there were 
twenty different, so-called trade 


“ Catalogue, 1890-1891, p. 75. 
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schools from which one could choose 
& vocation. 


OccUPATIONS OF THE EARLY 
GRADUATES 


The work which was accomplished 
on the campus and on the farm of 
the institution bespeak the scope and 
nature of its operations. On the farm 


1,500 bushels of corn 
900 bushels of sweet potatoes 
200 bushels of grapes 
175 bushels of cow peas 
13 bales of cotton 
1,750 quarts of milk; meat and vegetables 


Total value 


It can not be denied that this pro- 
gram of education was sound and real- 


TABLE III 


SHOWING THE OccuPATIONS oF CoLLEGE GRADUATES FROM CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY 
18827-1916 


Occupations Male 


ZX 


oe 
W O100 > 


Teachers 

Physicians 

Ministers 

Gov’t Employees 
Lawyers 

Sec’y Sunday School 
Corres. Sec’y—Y.M.C.A. 
Dentists 

Editors 

Librarian 

Teachers & Ministers 
College Presidents 
Bank Cashiers 
Pharmacists 
Students 

Married 

Not given 

Deceased 


=O mo 
1] 


2 | y : 
Nl Rw NR ee 
OT. WWWOMWHO: OuSPHSHSROOR 


= | 
i) 
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Total 


Female Total 
No. %o 


15 13.5 


Dw ye ee ome po SIe a 
mo 
an Nm , werd Nt 9 


— 


1210.8 
‘1 “19 


29 26.7 
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1 Based on a Study of the Catalogues of Claflin University for the years indicated. ; 
These were two men to graduate in the class of 1882. This was the first class to finish the college 
course. One of those men was Nathaniel A. Middleton, a son of Abram Middleton, one of the first 


Trustees; the other was W. L. Bulkley, the son of V. H. Bulkley, who began his office as trustee in 
1872. Mr. Middleton subsequently became a physician and practiced in Texas, and Mr. Bulkley earned 
the Ph.D. degree in the languages at Syracuse in 1893. He became the third Negro in American to have 


this honor conferred upon him. He taught at his Alma Mater from 1882-1899. 


there was an annual accounting for the 
commodities that had been produced, 
with an appraisal of the market value 
of these products. In the year 1886- 
1887 the following interesting report 
was made: 

There are about 90 acres of land under 


cultivation and the following figures will 
indicate the products of last year:4% 


“ Tbid., 1886-87, p. 46. 


istic. The basic requirements of the 
agricultural economy, out of which the 
student came and to which he most 
frequently returned, demanded the de- 
velopment of skills and appreciations 
which would enhance the educand’s 
worth in the system. It is fair to say 
that the incorporation of many of 
these crafts and arts in the school 
curriculum served to give prestige 
and dignity to the tasks which the 
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TABLE IV 


Tue Occupations or NorMAL GRADUATES OF CLAFLIN UNIVERSITY 
1879-1896" 


Male 
No. 


Teachers 23 

Ministers 10 

Married 

Physicians 

Dressmakers 

Students 

Farmers 

Brickmasons 

Music Teachers 

Lawyers 

Merchants 

College Professors 

Editors 

Pension Office 

Nurse 

Bookkeeper 

Matron (College) 

Stenographer, U.S. Gov’t 

Cashier (Claflin) : 

Supervisor, Ind. Dept. (Col.) 

Orderly (Col.) 

Business 1 

Railroading 1 
1 


Occupations 


_ 


° ° = * ¢ tie Le a 


ay: 
> He HOOAeaman: ©: nO 


Y.M.C.A. Sec’y 

Tailor 

Supt. Wood Work (Col.) 
Clerk (Grocery Store) 
Postmaster 

Shoe Maker 

Painter 

Hotel Service 

Carpenter 

Deceased 3 


Total 82 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i! 
1 
1 
1 
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Female 
No. % 
68 37.6 


16 8.1 
7 3.9 
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96 52.6 


— 
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1Based on a Study of the Catalogue of Claflin University for the years indicated. 
The first person to complete the normal course in 1879 was the daughter of Abram Middleton. She 
became a teacher in the public school system of South Carolina. 


Negro had customarily performed in 
two hundred and fifty years of his 
community. In the fields of personal 
service,** agriculture, and as artisans, 
the Negro had no successful competi- 
tors*® in the South until comparatively 
recently. In fact his identification with 
these vocations tended to give them an 

“Luther P. Jackson, “The Virginia Negro 
Barber in the Days of Slavery,” Journal and 
Guide, Saturday, February 14, 1942. (Nor- 
folk, Va.) 

“Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the 


United States, 1850-1925 (New York, 1927), 
pp. 5-7. 


opprobrium and an inferior position 
as far as other racial groups were con- 
cerned. It was perhaps this low estate 
with which the Negro associated agri- 
culture and the trades that caused 
him to accentuate the importance of 
the professions and the white collar 
jobs in general. This may be one 
explanation for the concentration of 
graduates in the high caste positions. 
In the meantime, it must be admitted 
that needs were very great for trained 
workers in the vocations of teaching, 
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the ministry, medicine, etc. It is in- 
teresting to note that of the 111 col- 
lege graduates between the years 1882- 
1916, the largest number was in the 
fields of teaching, preaching and 
medicine.*® Not one was pursuing the 
trades or agriculture, Moreover, a 
study of the graduates of the Normal 
course between 1879 and 1896 shows 
relatively the same _ occupational 
trends. The greatest frequencies occur 
in teaching, the ministry, and medi- 
cine. More than fifty per cent of the 
178 graduates for that period were 
teaching.*’ Of course, the fact must not 
be overlooked that the curriculum of 
this department was especially de- 
signed for teachers. It has already 
been pointed out in this study that the 
State encouraged the training of 
teachers as a means of meeting the 
excessive demands, which the condi- 
tion of illiteracy among Negroes, made 
upon the community. Perhaps the best 
explanation for the infrequencies of 
graduates in the trades is that such 
vocations did not require the acquisi- 
tion of a degree or the completion of 
a normal course for the attainment of 
a position of respectability in one’s 
work. A statement released by the 
school in 1921—this date marked the 
end of the career of the last white 
administrator—indicates to what ex- 
tent this may be true. While there 
had been 1,209 graduates** from both 
the secondary and college levels, there 
were about 17,000*° who had been 
students in the institution over that 
period of time. These facts serve to 
amplify a condition which existed in 


“See Table III in this investigation. 
" Refer to Table IV. 

“ Catalogue, 1921-22, p. 55. 

” Ibid., p. 


this State; a condition which was no 
less prevalent in most of the Southern 
States. The paucity of elementary and 
secondary schools made it imperative 
that the colleges and universities as- 
sume the whole responsibility for the 
education of the person. Even at this 
writing there are counties in South 
Carolina with large Negro popula- 
tions, without a high school that can 
even meet the requirements of the 
State Board of Education.®® This may 
also explain why Claflin University 
had been operating ten years before 
there was a graduate from the Nor- 
mal course, and thirteen years before 
the bachelor’s degree was earned. The 
school had been in existence fifteen 
years, moreover, before there was a 
woman qualified to finish the college 
course. In the graduating class of 
1884 there were two persons to re- 
receive a degree; both of them were 
women. They were probably the first 
Negro women in this State to complete 
the college course;*! and it is fair to 


say among the few in America to be 


“Tn 1941, the committee of the Associ- 
ation of Presidents, Deans, Registrars, and 
High School Principals in South Carolina 
listed 39 schools on its approved list. These 
are the schools from which students are ac- 
cepted unconditionally, into the colleges of 
the State. This list is based on the sanctions 
of the Board of Education. However, in the 
same year the Southern Association only 
approved two of the public secondary schools 
in South Carolina. Cf. post, p. 29. 

3 Arthur J. Klein, Survey of Negro Col- 
leges and Universities, Bulletin, 1928, No. 7, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation (Washington, D.C., 1929), pp. 666- 
713. Since Claflin was the first Negro school 
of college rank to be established in the 
State it is probable that the first Negroes to 
complete a college course in this State 
graduated from this institution. Benedict 
Institute was established in 1870. In 1894 its 
name was changed to Benedict College. 
Allen was founded as Payne College in 1870, 
and as Allen University in 1880. Morris Col- 
lege was established in 1905, 
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thus honored. This fact simply re- 
flected a state of the western mind 
with regard to the place and the réle 
of woman in society. Mrs. Mary 
Church Terrell emphasizes this point 
in the following statement: 


I had conscientiously availed myself of op- 
portunities for preparing myself for a life 
of usefulness as only four other colored 
women had been able to do. In the class 
of 1884 at Oberlin College an extraordinary 
thing had happened. Three colored women 
received the A.B. degree at that commence- 
ment. Previous to that, only two colored 
women had received that degree from any 
college in the United States or anywhere 
else in the world, so far as available records 
show.52 


This was a period, of course, when 
it was not fashionable even for men 
to enter college; it was indeed a 
pioneering if not a daring adventure 
for a woman to pursue a college course. 
If she succeeded in completing her 
studies she found the opportunities 
exceedingly limited for exercising her 
skills and abilities in the secular and 
profane affairs of her community.** 
Nevertheless, the contributions which 
she has been able to make to the 
progress of the race as a homemaker, 
as a wife and mother, are incalculable. 


A GRADUATE CRASHES THE 
RAcIAL BARRIER 


The role which many of the early 
graduates of these first schools have 
played in American life and in the 
elevation of the race to a more com- 
manding position in the general so- 
ciety is worthy of note. Dr. Rufus E. 


* Mary Church Terrell. A Colored Wom- 
an in a White World (Washington, DC., 
1940), p. 60. 

™See Tables III and IV. 
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Clement™ takes the position that there 
are but few outstanding Negroes to- 
day who have not, some time or other, 
come under the educational influence 
of the early Church related institu- 
tions. Some of them have not only 
succeeded in their occupations but 
many of them have blasted the racial 
stereotypes and color barriers by 
which Negroes tend to be fastened into 
a caste of limited social and economic 
opportunity. Among the graduates of 
Claflin College, who may be desig- 
nated as pace-setters, the writer 
chooses to give a sketch of one of 
them: 


William Wilson Cooke®* was born Decem- 
ber 27, 1871 in Greenville, South Carolina. 
He completed the public and Parochial 
Schools of that community and began as 
an apprentice to the carpenter’s trade in 
1885. In 1888 he was enrolled in Claflin 
University and completed the classical pre- 
paratory course in 1891; thereupon he be- 
came a student assistant, and served in 
that capacity from 1892 to 1893. From 1894 
to 1897 Mr. Cooke was employed as Su- 
perintendent of Mechanic Arts at Georgia 
State College, at Savannah, Georgia. In 
1897, he returned to his Alma Mater to 
serve as Superintendent of Vocational Train- 
ing. He worked in this capacity from 1897- 
1907, in the meantime completing the re- 
quired course of study for the Bachelor of 
Science degree in Technology in 1902. At 
the same time courses were taken at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Architectural design in 1900, and in the 
History and Interpretation of Art at Co- 
lumbia University in 1901. Between 1900 
and 1907 Mr. Cooke was the Architect for 
the Freedman’s Aid Society and the Wom- 


* Rufus E. Clement, “The Church School 
as a Factor in Negro Life,” The Journal of 
Negro History, 12:10. Ja 1927. 

Interview with Mr. William Wilson 
Cooke, Orangeburg, S.C., February 28, 1942. 
At this writing Mr. and Mrs. Cooke are 
visiting relatives and friends in the South- 
ern States. 
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an’s Home Missionary Society. During his 
period of employment he designed most of 
the buildings for Claflin University. His last 
achievement in this connection was the 
preliminary drawing for the Administrative 
Building of his Alma Mater. This building 
is a gift of Mr. S. H. Tingley of Providence, 
Rhode Island. It was erected at the request 
of Mr. Tingley in honor of his wife Adella 
M. Tingley at a cost of $85,000. The build- 
ing bears the name of the deceased wife 
of the late donor. 

In March 1907 Mr. Cooke entered the 
United States Supervising Architect’s office 
at Washington, D.C. as a senior Architec- 
tural Designer. This position was obtained 
as a result of a three-day competitive ex- 
amination. When it was discovered that it 
was a Negro who was to serve in this ca- 
pacity a considerable amount of protest 
and opposition was exhibited by the mem- 
bers of the superior caste. No colored man 
had ever served in this capacity before. 
This was a contemptuous violation and re- 
pudiation of the caste usages. The writer has 
been informed that only one Negro has 
entered this phase of the Government serv- 
ice since 1907. It is not clear to him whether 
that has been due to the perfection with 
which the caste system has functioned or 
if it is because there have been no qualified 
applicants for this work. 

Nevertheless in 1909 Mr. Cooke trans- 
ferred to Field operation of the Supervis- 
ing Architect’s Office with the title of Su- 
perintendent of Construction of Federal 
Buildings, traveling in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and West Virginia. Between 1918- 
1920 he worked in the War Department as 
director of Vocational Guidance and Train- 
ing for the retraining of injured men who 
returned home from World War No. 1. 

For a period of ten years the subject 
of this sketch was engaged in private prac- 
tice in Gary, Indiana and Chicago, Illinois; 
two of those years were consumed as a 
Deputy Assessor of Lake County, Indiana. 

However, in 1930 he returned to the Su- 
pervising Architect’s Office as a Construc- 
tion Engineer to Supervise Federal Con- 
struction in Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, upper 
Michigan, Minnesota, and along the Ca- 
nadian border. Mr. Cooke estimates that 


during his 22 years incumbency he super- 
vised $2,250,000 worth of construction work 
for the Federal Government. Among other 
things this work involved inspecting ma- 
terials as well as passing upon contracts and 
workmanship. 

Accompanying Mr. Cooke on his itinerary 
of inspection has been Mrs. Anne M, Cooke, 
his wife. She is the daughter of the late 
Thomas E, Miller, the first President of the 
State College after its separation from 
Claflin University. Mr. Miller had served 
during the Republican regime, both as a 
State Legislator and as United States Rep- 
resentative. He was one of that galaxy of 
Graduates of Lincoln University of which 
Rev. Walter Brooks of the Nineteenth 
Street Baptist Church of Washington, D.C., 
the late Dr. Francis Grimke of the Fif- 
teenth- Street Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington and the late Attorney Archibald 
Grimke of Boston, Massachusetts, were 
compatriots. 

A study of the achievement of the son 
and daughter of this family would be tanta- 
mount to appraising the influence which 
Claflin College has had upon the general 
elevation of the group. Miss Anne M. Cooke 
is a graduate of Oberlin College, and a 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree at Yale 
University. She is Director of Dramatics at 
Spelman College and Atlanta University. 
Lloyd M. Cooke is a graduate of Wiscon- 
sin University; and a doctor of Philosophy 
in Chemistry from McGill University where 
he is now employed as Assistant Professor 
in Research Chemistry. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF KINSHIP 
AFFILIATIONS 


This investigation shows also that 
Mr. Cooke had three sisters and one 
brother as well as other relatives to 
complete their work at this institution. 
There has been a strong tendency for 
close kinship affiliations to persist in 
the student body of this college 
throughout its history. The investiga- 
tor has discovered instances of an un- 
broken chain of such relationships ex- 
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tending over a period of 50 years. The 
writer has found one case in which 
this connection has been maintained 
from the founding of the school to the 
present time, without an interruption 
or break of more than three years.*® 
The years between 1914 and 1917 are 
apparently the only ones in which 
there was not a member of the Middle- 
ton family connected with the institu- 
tion. This continuity in family affilia- 
tions includes the period when one 
member served as a trustee of the col- 
lege and another held a position on the 
faculty. There are represented here in 
this family three successive genera- 
tions. They begin with Abram Middle- 
ton in 1869, when the school was 
founded, and end with his youngest 
grandson Earl Middleton in 1942. The 
grandson has completed two quarters 
of his senior college work in this 
school. The last quarter has been in- 
terrupted by a call from the Govern- 
ment to report at Tuskegee Institute 
for training in the United States 
Aviation Corps. 

While it is true, as Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson’ points out, that the children 
of college graduates are expected to at- 
tend college, as a natural order of 
things, it will probably be difficult to 
find such a close identification of one 
family group to the same institution 
over such a long period of time. 


Tue BrEGINNING or A New Epocu 


The year 1921 marked the end of 
the career of the white administrator 
and the mixed faculty. Thus, for a 
period of 52 years the education of 


“The family of Abram Middleton, Trus- 
tee from 1869 to 1901. 

“Charles S. Johnson, The Negro College 
Graduate (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1938), p. 84. 


Negroes and the policies of the institu- 
tion were, as nearly as circumstances 
would allow, determined by the spirit 
and the outlook which gave shape and 
substance to the missionary move- 
ment. A thorough and comprehensive 
study of this era would encompass 
such problems as (1) the student and 
his struggles to obtain an education, 
and (2) the president and the prob- 
lems involved in financing such an en- 
terprise for Negroes, This would in- 
clude the exploration of the Negroes’ 
own rich folk heritage—the Spirituals 
—to attract the attention of philan- 
thropists to the cause of this neglected 
group; it would involve an appraisal 
of curricula offerings as well as the 
influence and achievements of faculty 
and teachers; in fact, the whole psy- 
chological problem of changing the 
conceptions of a group of an inferior 
and despised caste from a_ position 
and feeling of inferiority to one of 
respectability has been a part of the 
task of the Negro school. 

The conditions under which the first 
white president of the college was in- 
stalled in office in 1869 and the circum- 
stances under which the first (and 
only) Negro administrator was in- 
augurated in 1922 show some inter- 
esting parallels. The first took office 
a few short years after the Civil War 
and Emancipation; the second en- 
tered upon his duties a brief period 
after the end of World War I and the 
second emancipation—a psychological 
franchisement—of the Southern Ne- 
gro. This latter epoch was precipitated 
by dwindling agricultural opportuni- 
ties in the South, due in part to the 
ravages of the boll weevil, on one 
hand, and to the enlarging industrial 
opportunities in the North and East 
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—because of labor shortages incident 
to the placing of restrictions upon the 
employment of emigrant workers—on 
the other hand. This condition set in 
motion the greatest mass movement 
in the history of the race. The South- 
ern towns and the Northern cities were 
taxed to the utmost to provide resi- 
dential accommodation for the new- 
comer who had come to stay. This 
new contact with urban life together 
with the competitive industrialization 
process gave birth to new wishes and 
values, new aspirations and hopes, to 
new ambitions and conceptions. While 
the Negro found himself in areas of 
greater freedom and opportunity he 
was concomitantly in zones of keener 
competition for jobs and _ positions. 
Such conditions became the seed-beds 
for racial antagonisms and open 


hostilities. The consequences were fre- 
quently the development of a race- 


consciousness and group solidarity. 
This fermentation, accompanying as 
it did the acceleration in the inven- 
tion and release of labor saving de- 
vices, and the contracting demands for 
the skills of the workers due to shrink- 
ing world markets, tended to destroy 
the old occupational patterns into 
which the Negro had been recruited 
for more than fifty years. 

Among the results of this drive for 
freedom and position was a striving 
on the part of the Negro for the plac- 
ing of members of his own group into 
leadership positions inside of his own 
caste, which positions had previously 
been held by members of the superior 
caste. A period of fifty or more years 
of training and discipline coupled with 
this emergence of a race consciousness 
gave the group the faith and the as- 
surance that its own leadership would 


constitute one of the important stages 
in the process of complete emancipa- 
tion. 

Dr. Joseph Benjamin Randolph en- 
tered upon his duties in 1922. He was 
himself a product of training in a 
Freedman’s Aid School, having gradu- 
ated from New Orleans University in 
1902, Thereafter he pursued graduate 
studies at Harvard University, served 
as Professor and Dean at Wiley Col- 
lege from 1902-1917; assumed the 
Principalship of Haven Institute, 
1917-1920, and was President of 
Samuel Houston College, 1920-1922. 


COLLEGE PRIMARILY A SECONDARY 
INSTITUTION 


While the Negro constituted 51.4 
per cent®® of the total population in 
the State in 1922, it was more than 
60 per cent of the population in 1869. 
While the illiteracy rate for Negroes 
in South Carolina was about 29.3°° in 
1922, it was more than 80 per cent in 
1869. 

When the new president began his 
administrative career here, Claflin 
College, as were other colleges in the 
State, was primarily a secondary 
school, The attending circumstances 
made this inevitable, for in South 
Carolina there was a glaring paucity of 
secondary school facilities and oppor- 
tunities provided by this common- 
wealth. As late as 1929, the state 
superintendent’s report showed that 
there were only 3 high schools in the 
State whose work and facilities were 
sufficiently adequate for the board of 
education to endorse their diplomas. 
The report states that: 


8 Negroes in the United States, 1920-1932. 
Bureau of the Census, p. 803. 
*® Loe. cit. 
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For the first time in the history of the State, 
State high school diplomas were given col- 
ored children in three high schools—Colum- 
bia, Darlington, and Union. The same yard 
stick was used in measuring these schools 
as is used in white schools. The require- 
ments are the same as to length of term, 
grade of certificates held by teachers, science 
equipment, and library facilities.” 


Thus, there were only 3 counties out 
of 46 whose publicly supported high 
schools for Negroes had attained the 
standards which the State itself con- 
sidered acceptable. This condition was 
prominently reflected in the character 
of the enrolment of the College. In the 
academic year 1922-1923 there were 
at Claflin University, 49 students in 
the college department, 246 in the high 
school, 289 in the Grammar School, 
71 in music, and 61 in the industrial 
department. It is interesting to note 
that there was 1 senior in college, 
while there were 39 in high school; 
there were 27 college freshmen, while 
there were 79 first year high school 
students." It is notorious that the 
privately supported institutions for 
Negroes have assumed the major share 
of the responsibility for the education 
of the Negro child. As the State has 
made itself responsible for a greater 
share of this burden the private school, 
of course, has relinquished its hold 
upon these tasks. In 1941 the commit- 
tee of the Association of Presidents, 
Deans, Registrars, and High School 
Principals in South Carolina (Col- 
ored) had entered upon its list of ac- 
credited high schools 39 institutions. 
They are the schools whose graduates 


_ “Sixty-first Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Education of the State of South 
Carolina, 1929, p. 33. 

“The Annual Catalogue of Claflin Uni- 
a Orangeburg, S.C., 1922-1923, pp. 126- 


are admitted into the colleges without 
having to take entrance examinations. 
The apparent rapid increase in the 
number of high schools for Negroes is 
simply a reflex of a general movement 
of this kind in American education. 
In terms of universally acceptable 
standards in secondary education 


however, the status of high school 
education in this State is still rather 
disconcerting. There are only 5 such 
schools that have been accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. And 3 of these 
institutions are privately supported.” 


RISE IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


Concomitant with the ostensible 
growth of opportunities for Negro 
boys of high school age there has been 
an increase in the enrolment of the 
college®* as well, which growth is also 
a part of a general trend in higher 
education. There seems to be a close 
relationship between economic crises 
and college enrolments. Those years 
and periods when the securing of a 
job is most difficult are also the years 
of the upward movement in the college 
population. From 1931 onward there 
has been an almost uninterrupted rise 
in the size of the Freshman class of 
this institution. Over a period of 15 
years the increase from every angle 
has been quite pronounced. The fresh- 


man class was 191 per cent larger in 


“Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. List of Approved Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for Negro 
Youth—1940-1941. The private institutions 
are Avery Institute, Charleston (Congre- 
gational); Mather Academy, Camden 
(Methodist); Voorhees N. & I. School, 
Denmark (Episcopal). The publicly sup- 
ported schools are: Booker Washington, 
Columbia; and Finley High School at 
Chester, S.C. 

®Study of the personnel records. 
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1940 than it was in 1925; the senior 
class was 34 per cent larger in 1940 
than in 1926; and the total enrolment 
in the institution in 1940-41 was 282 
per cent greater than the total enrol- 
ment in 1925-1926. Moreover, the col- 
lege has graduated 347 students™ since 
1926. This is a 39 per cent larger num- 
ber of graduates than had finished the 
college course from 1869 to 1921, a 
period of 52 years. From 1869 to 1921, 
136 persons® had had the bachelor’s 
degree conferred upon them. It is in- 
teresting to note the differences in the 
numerical strength of the sexes in the 
two periods under discussion. In the 34 
years between 1882 and 1916, 82 men 
and 29 women completed the college 
course. Thus the number of males ex- 
ceeded the number of females by ap- 
proximately 48 per cent. On the other 
hand, the graduates for the 15 year 
period between 1926 and 1941 showed 
a trend in the opposite direction. There 
were 188 girls to obtain the college 
degree and 159 boys. In this period 
the females exceeded the males by ap- 
proximately 7 per cent. In the earlier 
period it was not fashionable for girls 
to pursue college courses. The indus- 
trial revolution and the feministic 
movement had not progressed to the 
point where the double standard of 
morality had become impotent. Not 
only did there tend to be a strong 
taboo upon the entrance of women into 
the so-called masculine occupations, 
but the standards in the vocations 
into which they entered did not require 
them to pursue college courses. Thus 
women tended to be concentrated in 


“Special study of personnel records. 
“The Claflin University Catalogue, 1921- 
1922, p. 55. 


the normal or teacher-training course. 
Over a 17 year period, between 1879 
and 1896 the female graduates, from 
this department, exceeded the male 
graduates by 5 per cent. There were 
96 in the former group and 82 in the 
latter. It has only been comparatively 
recent in South Carolina, that public 
school teachers were concerned about 
more than enough college credits to 
make them eligible for receiving the 
first grade certificate. Even until 1941 
this could be obtained upon the com- 
pleting of two years of college work 
and 18 semester hours in Education. 
This training would entitle the person 
to the same compensation ($50.00) as 
the Negro A.B., M.A., or Ph.D. As a 
consequence there were in 1941, out 
of 5,782 Negro teachers, 1,017 who had 
only completed the high school; 403— 
one year of college; 1,856—two years 
of college; 554—three years of such 
training; 1,544 had received the bache- 
lor’s degree, and 20 had earned the 
master’s degree.® 

As is a characteristic condition™ in 
the Negro caste the college graduate is 
concentrated in a few white collar pro- 
fessions. Teaching takes the lead. And 
for men military service and the min- 
istry hold the second place of impor- 
tance, Although the Negro’s entrance 
into military training has grown out 
of adventitious circumstances, it is 
hoped that it will be the means of 
weakening the caste sanctions relative 
to the occupations into which Negroes 
may enter. 


“Educational Training of Teachers, 
= South Carolina” (unpublished study, 
1941). 

“EB. Horace Fitchett, “The Occupational 
Preferences and Opportunities for Negro 
College Students,” THe JourNAL or NEGRO 
Epucarion, 7:498-513, O 1938. 
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OccUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS OF 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


A study of the occupations in which 
the fathers of the graduates of Claflin 
College are engaged presents two or 
more facts which one cannot afford 
to overlook.** While the occupation of 
farming is the most heavily concen- 
trated vocation of these fathers, the 
teaching profession holds the place of 
greatest importance for their sons. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the fathers 
have been designated as farmers. Since 
South Carolina is predominantly char- 
acterized by an agricultural economy 
this is not strange. The 1930 census 
indicates that out of more than 50 
major occupations more than 66 per 
cent of the gainfully employed male 
Negroes are engaged in agriculture. In 
other words, 141,515 out of 213,167 
were thus employed.®® The question 
which this situation may provoke is 
the extent to which the course of study 
of the institution itself may be respon- 
sible for the choices that are made by 
the graduates. While the program and 
objectives of the school should not 
and can not be held as a negligible 
factor in vocational preferences, these 
are by no means the only operational 
determiners. Investigations have 
shown that Negroes who complete the 
agricultural course in an Agricultural 
College do not become farmers.”° The 
mobile character of our society; the 
prestige of the white collar jobs; the 
lure, and the advantages which city 


“Study based upon personnel records at 
the college. 

© U.S. Census—op. cit., p. 308. 

“E. Horace Fitchett, “The Occupational 
Preferences and Opportunities for Negro 
College Students,” THe JourNAL or Nearo 
Epucation, 7:503, O 1938. Consult particu- 
larly Table IV. 


life offers for Negroes to exercise cer- 
tain cherished rights—these are some 
of the factors which are pulling the 
Negro away from the land. However 
regrettable this state of affairs may 
appear to be for this group, in a mo- 
bile society, the most cherished values 
tend to attach to objects which are 
most capable of movement and cir- 
culation, The vocations with periodic 
pay days or whose services require 
stipulated charges tend to be prefer- 
able to those occupations which de- 
pend for the most part upon the sea- 
sons and land-fertility for their har- 
vest. In like manner the vocation 
which requires a relative fixity of posi- 
tion is less desirable than one which 
requires contact and change. 

An examination of the occupations 
of the fathers and sons shows, more- 
over, that the former group is identi- 
fied with a greater variety of trades 
than the latter group. This is due in 
part to the fact that it has not been 
fashionable for the college graduate to 
pursue the trades. One could rise to 
a position of respectability in the 
crafts without acquiring a college de- 
gree. It has only been recently that 
such a badge of accreditation has been 
imposed upon the artisan. The ac- 
celeration in the  industrialization 
process; the specialization of tasks; 
keen and excessive competition from 
all classes regardless of race; and the 
drive of trade schools to give their 
course a stamp of dignity and pres- 
tige, all of these forces are contribut- 
ing to this change. 

In the meantime it is to be noted 
that there is one point of similarity 
between the occupational interests of 
fathers and sons; that one instance is 
the ministry. Forty out of 165 fathers 
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are ministers of the gospel. Thus more 
than 24 per cent of them are engaged 
in this profession. The Negro minister 
continues to occupy a position of 
prestige and influence in the Negro 
community; the church still touches 
the lives of more adult members of 
the society than any other one single 
social agency ; and the forces surround- 
ing and motivating the work of this 
college do give impetus and encour- 
agement to the cultivation of the 
ministerial outlook. It is not surpris- 
ing to find that a large percentage of 
the parents of the graduates of a 
church related institution are identi- 
fied with the ministry. Besides the 
selective influence of the college itself 
in the recruiting of the children of 
ministers into its student enrolment, 
there is the further fact that in South 
Carolina the Clergy comprises the 
largest single white-collar profession 
in the State. In 1930 there were 1,268 
clergymen” in this commonwealth. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN RELIGION 


Of course, the Church continues to 
be one of the Negro’s most important 
social institutions. It has not only 
served as a potent force in the reli- 
gious life of the group, but it has been 
one of the most important socializing 
agencies in the Negro community. 
Since the establishment of the South 
Carolina Conference in 1866 its mem- 
bership has grown to 47,638.77 There 
has existed a very definite functional 
relationship between the school and 
the conference throughout the period 
of their existence. Five of the first 
trustees of the University were metho- 


"U.S. Census, op. cit. 
# U.S. Census, op. cit., p. 548. 


dist ministers."* The pulpits of the 
Conference have been very largely re- 
cruited from the classrooms of this in- 
stitution. There are about 190 min- 
isters serving the Methodist Church in 
South Carolina. Of this number 60 or 
approximately 32 per cent have either 
attended or graduated from this 
school. 

Not only are the pulpits largely filled 
by the school, but the greatest percent- 
age of the graduates of this College 
occupy Methodist pews in this State. 
Of the 347 students to complete the 
College course, 280 or 80 per cent are 
Methodists. The other 20 per cent in- 
clude 8 other different denominations. 
This may be indicative of the extent 
to which the Church depends upon the 
school for leadership and guidance. 

This proves to be a fortunate and 
strategic situation for any Church re- 
lated college in the present period of 
contracted and dwindling support 
from outside the area of location. For 
as Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam sees it, 
“.. in the long run, the institutions 
will find their greatest support in 
the continuing contributions of the 
Annual Conferences.””* 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE GRADUATE 


The period covered in this phase of 
the study has been one of excessive 
mobility and migration. As early as 
1925 Dr. Charles S. Johnson estimated 
that there were more than 20,000 
North and South Carolinians in New 


* Table II, p. 15. Cf. supra. 

“Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, “Method- 
ism’s Objectives in Higher Education,” Min- 
utes and Addresses-—Association of Schools 
and Colleges of the Methodist Church, Third 
Annual Meeting, Baltimore, Maryland, Jan- 
uary 5 and 6, 1942, p. 13. 
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York.” The 1930 Census report 
showed that there were 71,038 or 8.2 
per cent fewer Negroes in the State 
in 1930 than in 1920. In the meantime 
there was a 15.3 per cent increase in 
the white population of South Caro- 
lina.** Nevertheless, the graduate of 
Claflin College has been relatively sta- 
ble; he has tended to remain in the 
State in which he received his educa- 
tion. In his investigation of the Negro 
College Graduate Dr. Johnson found 
that: “Of the 4,442 graduates born in 
the South, 74.5 per cent have remained 
in the South.’’? This is slightly in 
excess of the percentage of Claflin 
graduates who remain in the State. 
According to this study about 71 per 
cent of this group remained in South 
Carolina. However, it is to be noted 
that because of the mobile character 
of the life of the soldiers in the mili- 
tary service they were not identified 
with any particular state. They were 
simply added in the total column. All 
of these graduates had been employed 
in South Carolina before being called 
into military service. If this number 
of 14 persons were added to the total 
for South Carolina the per cent of 
those remaining in the State would be 
75. Of course the fact must not be 
overlooked that the opportunities for 
employment in the white collar profes- 
sion in which this group is concen- 
trated are better than they are outside 
of the State. Because of the absence 
of standardization in the certification 
of teachers among the states, it is 
difficult for a teacher who has ob- 
tained credentials in one state to re- 


“Charles S. Johnson, “The New Frontage 
on American Life,” The New Negro (New 
York, 1925), Alain Locke (Ed.), p. 284. 

7 U.S. Census, op. cit., p. 7. 

Charles S. Johnson, op. cit., p. 53. 


ceive recognition in another state. 
This condition does not obtain to the 
same degree in the professions of 
medicine, law, or the ministry. Thus 
the student who completes a teacher- 
training course is more likely to drift 
into a domestic, or some menial job 
than one who has been trained in the 
other professions. 


THE CLAFLIN GRADUATE, His PROFEs- 
SION AND COMMUNITY 


A few instances may be cited to 
show how the Claflin graduates’* be- 
come related to their professions and 
their communities both outside and 
inside of the State. 


Education—Thomas Petigru Fraser is a 
teacher and dean in Edward Waters College 
in Jacksonville, Florida. He received the 
BS. degree from this institution in 1926; 
and later the A.M. was earned at Columbia 
University. He taught in the public schools 
of Florida (Miami) from 1926-1929. From 
1930-1935 Mr. Fraser served as Professor in 
the Science Department at Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Wilberforce, Ohio. In 1936, he was 
appointed in a supervisory capacity of 
recreation in New York City. He served in 
this position until 1940. Mr. Fraser is a 
member of the A.A.AS.; State Teachers’ 
Association (Florida) ; and the National As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools. 
He subscribes to several scientific and edu- 
cation journals and has contributed articles 
to some of them. He has been a recipient of 
grants, for graduate work, from the Phelps 
Stokes Fund and the General Education 
Board. 

Mr. Lloyd F. Buckner is a supervising 
Principal of Colored Schools in Florence, 
South Carolina. He obtained the A.B. de- 
gree from Claflin College in 1929 and the 
M.A. at Columbia University in -Natural 
Science in 1936. He was a General Educa- 
tion Board Fellow between 1935 and 1936, 
and assisted in writing a course of study for 


% This information was obtained from 
questionnaires returned by these graduates. 
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the elementary grades in the natural sciences 
for that Board. He has served as an in- 
structor in Hampton Institute Summer 
School, Hampton, Virginia, for several sum- 
mers, as well as in the South Carolina Dis- 
trict Summer schools for many Summers. 

Mr. Roger Kenton Williams is a Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Education at A. & T. 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina. He 
served as an assistant in the Dean’s Office of 
his Alma Mater for two years. In 1940 he 
received the M.S. degree at Pennsylvania 
State College in Psychology. In 1941 Mr. 
Williams was a Graduate Scholar in Psy- 
chology at Pennsylvania State College and 
a Graduate Assistant in Psychology in the 
summer of that year during which time 
he became a candidate for the Ph.D. de- 
gree. He is a member of the Psi Chi Na- 
tional Psychology Honorary Society, an As- 
sociate member of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, subscribes and has con- 
tributed frequently to scientific journals. 
Moreover, he has served as senior counselor, 
dramatics and music instructor for two sea- 
sons at Camp Atwater, East Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, as Guest Director, Cosmo- 
politan Chorus, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
and as Assistant Scout Master and Troop 
Historian, Troop No. 24, Boy Scouts of 
America, 


Medicine —Dr. Alton Elvin Bythewood is a 
Surgeon and Physician in Newark, New 
Jersey. He is a graduate of the class of 
1928. After completing the college course 
he taught one year in his Alma Mater; stud- 
ied Chemistry, Physics, and Zoology one 
year at Columbia University and then en- 
tered Meharry Medical College. Upon 
the completion of the Medical course he 
was appointed resident interne at St. Mary’s 
Infirmary, Hubbard Hospital, St. Louis, 
Missouri, which he served for two years. 
He is a member of the Essex County Medi- 
cal Society, New Jersey Medical Society, 
American Medical Association, North Jersey 
Medical Society, National Medical Asso- 
ciation, and the Manhattan Medical So- 
ciety. Dr. Bythewood subscribes to a num- 
ber of journals in science and medicine. 
Besides the B.S. and M.D. degrees he holds 
the D.N.M.B. degree (Diplomat of National 
Medical Board). He is attending surgeon at 


the Community Hospital and Assistant 
Clinical Surgeon at the Harlem Hospital, 
New York City. 


Mortician—Isaac Leevy Murray is a Fu- 
neral Director in Jersey City, New Jersey. 
He completed the college course at this 
institution in 1930. Later he finished a 
course in the Science of Embalming at the 
New York School of Embalming and Re- 
storative Art. Before entering into inde- 
pendent work as a Funeral Director he was 
a real estate broker for one year and man- 
ager of a Funeral Home for one year, in 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Mr. Murray has served as a part-time 
instructor in his field in New York City 
for four years. He states that he is the first 
Negro lecturer and demonstrator to appear 
at conventions where the different boards 
of Embalmers and Funeral Directors paid 
the educational expenses, and the first and 
only Negro to hold a chair as a member of 
the faculty of an Embalming School—The 
New York School of Embalming and Re- 
storative Art. He is a member of the Pro- 
gressive National Funeral Directors’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States of America, 
and the New Jersey State Funeral Directors’ 
Association. 


Social Service—Miss Ruth Eloise Sutton is 
a Social Investigator in New York City. She 
graduated in 1929. Since then she taught 
one year in South Carolina, was Y.W.C.A. 
Girls Advisor in New Jersey for one year; 
Special Investigator in New York City for 
three years, and Social Investigator for 8% 
years. In 1939 she was selected to work on 
a Survey of the Department of Welfare. 
The selections were made on a city-wide 
basis; that is, one person was chosen from 
each district upon the basis of the quality 
of work he had done in that area. This 
study was published under the caption: 
“Administration of Relief in New York 
City.” Miss Sutton is a member of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred Women. 


In the final analysis, the best test of 
the effectiveness of the work of an 
institution is the type of product which 
it produces. There are hundreds of 
these graduates whose names do not 
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get into the headlines of our weeklies, 
but whose work and achievements are 
slowly but surely raising the standards 
and opening the doors of opportunity 
for the race. 


THE COLLEGE AND THE FUTURE 


But the question may be legiti- 
mately asked what will be the rdéle 
of this college in the life of the State 
in the future. Naturally the place of 
any institution will be ultimately de- 
termined by its ability to function 
effectively in meeting needs in life- 
situations. At the present time the 
social systems of the world and the 
ideologies which support them are 
locked in a life and death struggle to 
determine which will have a right to 
prevail, Whether this conflict will re- 
sult in some compromise or whether 
some one political and economic sys- 
tem will destroy all the rest we are not 
certain; the demands of the future are 
problematic. Whatever is to be our 
form of government the future of the 
college will be contingent upon the 
motivations and goals of our social 
order. 

Nevertheless there are certain facts 
in the situation upon which a promise 
for the future may be projected. Just 
as the State has been tardy in assum- 
ing its responsibility on the lower 
levels of education for Negroes it has 
been and is below the standard in the 
field of higher education. In the Fall 
1940-19417° there were 2,394 students 
enrolled in the Negro Colleges of South 
Carolina, Of this number 841 or ap- 
proximately 35 per cent were regis- 


es Martin D. Jenkins, “Enrolment in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education of Negroes, 
1940-1941,” THe JourNnaL or Necro Epuca- 
TION, 10:721, O 1941, 


tered in the State College. Thus the 
private institutions were assuming the 
responsibility for the higher educa- 
tion of 1,553 or 65 per cent of the 
college population. How long this con- 
dition will obtain may be unpredicta- 
ble. However, it is fair to say that a 
poor southern State, which attempts 
to support a dual system of educa- 
tion, has unswervingly pursued a pol- 
icy of taking care of the needs of its 
own group first. After this is done 
the needs of Negroes are considered. 
South Carolina was calculated to have 
the second lowest per capita wealth in 
1937 in the South Atlantic States.*° 

Nevertheless the State supports five 
institutions for the higher education 
of white citizens. In the year 1939-40, 
there were 7,379 students enrolled in 
those colleges.8t These five colleges 
and universities provide for training 
in the major professions; in general 
culture, in the agricultural and 
mechanical fields, and in military 
craftsmanship. . . . On the other hand, 
no provisions are made for Negroes 
to acquire training for the major pro- 
fessions or in military experience, in 
or outside of the State. This means 
that the group which is admitted to 
be the most handicapped economi- 
cally must assume a greater financial 
burden to obtain the training neces- 
sary to safeguard the basic interests 
of the race and of the State.*? In the 


meantime, there are 14 privately sup- 


South Carolina State Planning Board, 
Columbia, S.C., June, 1941. County Taxes 
and Public Service in South Carolina Bul- 
letin, No. 6, p. 10. 

“School Directory of South Carolina, 
1939-40, p. 84. 

@E. Horace Fitchett, “The Relation of 
Income to Adequate Educational Opportu- 
nities,’ THE JouRNAL oF Necro Epucation, 
11:44, Ja 1942, 
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ported colleges serving the educational 
interests of the white citizens,§* 11 of 


them are church related institutions. 

It was probably this general situa- 
tion which led to these conclusions in 
the study of the Fundamentals in the 


Education of Negroes:* 


1. The contributions to the cause of the 
education of Negroes by the privately 
supported institutions have been and 
still are many and important. 

. The time has not yet come when the 
cause of the education of Negroes can 
be maintained without the contribu- 
tions from privately supported institu- 
tions. 

. Privately supported institutions in a 
great many cases supply educational 
needs not supplied by publicly sup- 
ported institutions. 

. Privately supported institutions have 
offered and will continue to offer in the 
future an invaluable field for experi- 
mentation and the trying out of new 
ideas. 

. The training of the necessary minis- 
ters and other religious leaders is a 
task that must be met by the pri- 
vately supported institutions. . . . 

. The cause of the education of Negroes 
in the United States still needs a num- 
ber of privately supported institutions 
on each of the levels of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, and 
sufficient funds should be secured to 
make such institutions measure up to 
the highest educational standards for 
any educational institutions of similar 
grade. ... 

. Privately supported institutions, no 
less than publicly supported institu- 
tions, should be conscious of the obli- 
gations imposed upon them to provide 
education that will definitely contrib- 
ute to the betterment of home life; 
furnish vocational education, and voca- 
tional guidance; training for highest 


“School Directory of South Carolina, 
1941-1942, p. 86. 

* Ambrose Caliver (Ed.), Fundamentals 
in the Education of Negroes. Bulletin, 1935, 
No. 6 (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1935), pp. 73-74. 


ideals of citizenship; training for sensi- 
ble recreation and adequate use of 
leisure time, and provide consideration 
of and encourage living up to the best 
ideals of health and stimulate the de- 


velopment of standards of ethics and 
morals that are essential to a sound 


society among any people. 


It has already been indicated that 
Claflin College’s interests and fortunes 
are enveloped in the interests and for- 
tunes of the South Carolina Confer- 
ence. The school must consciously per- 
form a double duty. She must keep be- 
fore her the demands and needs in 
the secular affairs of the community 
and she must remain sensitive to her 
obligations to the Church. The Meth- 
odist Church is a great institution. In 
1926, it was estimated that there were 
4,080,777 members of this denomina- 
tion in the United States.*> Such an 
organization must needs rest upon and 
function through a very complicated 
and intricate structure, involving eco- 
nomics, ethics, jurisprudence and gov- 
ernment, education, international 
relations, as well as religion. In 1940 
a plan was completed and prosecuted 
for the unification of the different 
brands of Methodists into one great 
religious body. This plan had for one 
of its most important objectives the 
development of solidarity and cooper- 
ation in behalf of the higher ideal of 
the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. With the dwin- 
dling in the size of our universe be- 
cause of improved methods of trans- 
portation and communication the era 
in which we live has been character- 
ized by mergers in many of the areas 
of life. This movement was therefore a 
reflex of the spirit of the age. 

© William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nim- 


koff, Sociology, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1940, p. 687, 
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In the meantime, the Negro mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church were or- 
ganized into the jurisdiction in which 
they were most heavily concentrated. 
This is now known as the Central 
Jurisdiction, composed of three areas: 
The Baltimore Area; Columbus Area; 
and the Atlantic Coast Area. Each of 
these areas is presided over by a Ne- 
gro Bishop. In the first the presiding 
prelate is Bishop A. Preston Shaw; 
the second Bishop Robert E. Jones; 
and the third Bishop Lorenza H. 
King.** This marks a new epoch of 
control in Church polity for the Negro 
in the Methodist denomination. It im- 
poses upon him the responsibility of 
contributing out of his own distinc- 
tive entity a spirit and intelligence, 
understanding, skills and abilities 


which will not only be respected by 


the whole church but will contribute 
to the policies and the promotion of 


a robust, effective ecclesiastical or- 
ganism in the world of men and af- 
fairs. This type of leadership must 
first of all be trained in the basic tools 
of knowledge. The social and the nat- 
ural sciences, art, literature, music, 
dramatics, and the languages must un- 
dergird the work of the theological 
and divinity schools. Doctors Ogburn 
and Nimkoff have observed that the 
church is more and more faced’ with 
the problem of helping its communi- 
cants meet the need for fellowship 
and sociability. They listed 33 activi- 
ties exclusive of preaching, found in 
357 Protestant City churches.** 
The Church-related schools and 
colleges seem—to the writer—to hold 
a more strategic position today than 


“ Doctrines and Discipline of The Meth- 
odist Church, 1940 (The Methodist Publish- 
ing House, New York, 1940), p. 829. 

* Ogburn and Nimkoff, op. cit., p. 677. 


ever before in their long history. It is 
upon them that the church should logi- 
cally depend for its leadership for the 
pulpit and the pew. It should be the 
focal point of interest and the locus 
of activity. 

The South Carolina Conference is 
second in Methodist population in the 
Central Jurisdiction.** Not only did 
this conference lead the other five 
conferences in the Atlantic Coast 
Area in its giving to World Service in 
the fiscal year 1940-1941, but it held 
fourth place among the 19 confer- 
ences in the Central Jurisdiction and 
first place in the extent of increase 
paid in the fiscal year 1941-1942.°° 
The bequeathing of the leadership 
and control of the religious affairs of 
the Negro Methodists to Negroes, not 
only means that their educational in- 
stitutions have a larger responsibility 
and opportunity than ever before, but 
it also means that if these colleges 
are to function adequately they must 
likewise look to their own group for 
added support. Dr. Robert N. Brooks 


observes that: 


Claflin College is the heart of the Con- 
ference. This title is a bit more prophetic 
than historic. For, while the Conference has 
nobly supported Claflin in the recent past, 
the challenging days lying immediately 
ahead will witness a greatly increased sup- 
port of that institution. There is some- 
thing in Scripture which suggests that 
“where your treasure is, there shall your 
heart be also.” 

This noteworthy record of Claflin College 
has been planned and initiated by that 


® Robert N. Brooks, Editor, “South Caro- 
lina Afterglow,’ The Christian Advocate, 
January 2, 1941, p. 5. 

® General Commission on World Service 
and Finance of the Methodist Church. Janu- 
ary Report World Service Receipts on Ap- 
portionment World Service Fiscal Year. 
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capable and farvisioned leader of Claflin 
College, Dr. J. B. Randolph. 

Dr. Randolph is in his eighteenth year as 
president of Claflin. And in the first six 
years from 1922 to 1928, the South Caro- 
lina Conference gave less than six thousand 
dollars to Claflin. 

The tide turned in 1928 at Cheraw when 
Dr. Randolph stood on the Conference floor 
and made his usual clear and forceful state- 
ment emphasizing the opportunity open to 
the conference to invest in its own institu- 
tion. When he had finished what he must 
have felt was just another speech, Bishop 
Keeney walked over to him and tapped 
him on the shoulder and assured him that 
he had made a good speech. The support of 
the College dates from that really memora- 
ble day.®® 


” Robert N. Brooks, op. cit., p. 4. 


While the obligations of the Church 
to the School are clear and inescapa- 
ble, it is also apparent that in this 
highly competitive era in the field of 
education, the usefulness of an educa- 
tional institution must needs be ex- 
ceedingly limited and circumscribed if 
it must depend entirely upon the 
benevolence of an Annual Conference 
or even a Jurisdiction in the denomi- 
nation. The perpetuity of any Church 
related institution must, in part, 
therefore depend upon the extent to 
which it can draw and command re- 
sources and support for an expanding, 
dynamic functional program of in- 
struction. 





A Study of Racial Attitudes Found in Four 
Colleges, Including a Scale to Measure 


These Attitudes 


JEAN BAXTER HOLMES 


INTRODUCTION: GENERAL BACKGROUND 


There have been very few published 
studies contrasting attitudes of two 
racial groups concerning the general 
problem presented by their relation- 
ship. Gwendolyn Bryant? presents the 
race problem as an equation “the 
majority group plus negative attitudes 
equal antagonism toward minority 
groups. If this equation is broken 
down and reconstructed, it becomes 
minority groups plus negative atti- 
tudes equal antagonism toward ma- 
jority groups.” This seems to be the 
crux of the situation. Thus, there is 
a need for the study of attitudes of 
both groups where there is a problem. 
Bryant? found the white group ap- 
parently more tolerant than the Ne- 
gro group. Thomas Droba* in studying 
the effect of education on Negro atti- 
tudes found that after completing a 
course in sociology, Negro students 
were more favorable toward the whites 
than the white students were toward 
the Negro. Davis‘ studying the atti- 
tudes of Fisk University freshmen 
found that the Negro had attitudes 
which were unfavorable to his own 


'G. E. Bryant, “Recent Trends in Racial 
Attitudes of Negro College Students,” Jour- 
— Epvucation, 10:43-50, Ja 1941. 

“100d. 

*T. E. Droba, “Education and Negro 
Attitudes,” Sociology and Social Research, 
17:137-41, N 1932. 

_*T. E. Davis, “A Study of Fisk Univer- 
sity Freshmen,” JouRNAL or Necro Epuca- 
TION, 2:477-483, O 1933. 


racial group. Hunter® found prejudice 
existing in both races and both groups 
agreed on the necessity of race segre- 
gation. 

The race problem is one of Amer- 
ica’s fundamental problems. Before it 
can be settled Negroes and whites will 
have to find a way to meet on com- 
mon ground; for it is only so, that any 
permanent breaking down of preju- 
dices can be accomplished. As a result 
of findings in attitude studies we 
might find sources for text book ma- 
terial or they might aid curriculum 
building. At any rate, by determining 
the degree of tolerance that is ex- 
pressed we have taken one step for- 
ward toward the eventual solving of 
the problem. 

I have mentioned only those previ- 
ous studies in attitude which seemed 
to have a direct bearing on the prob- 
lem here presented. For fear this does 
not give a true picture of the impor- 
tance and extent of attitude studies in 
general, I might add that Katz and 
Allport® in 1931 carried a bibliography 
of eighty-two attitude studies. Since 
that time attitude studies have in- 
creased in number. 


°C. W. Hunter, “A Comparative Study of 
the Relationship Existing between the White 
Race and the Negro Race in the State of 
North Carolina and in the City of New 
York” (1927), unpublished master’s thesis, 
Columbia University. 

*Katz and Allport, Student Attitudes, 
Syracuse University, 1931, 
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THE PROBLEM AND GENERAL 
PROCEDURE 


The present study is an attempt to 
measure the degree of liberalism or 
conservatism of Negro and white col- 
lege students in four American col- 
leges. Because the writer felt that a 
single scale should be used, with no 
change of content for either group, it 
was decided to devise an original 
scale that would measure attitudes on 
all phases of the Negro-White race 
problems. Because of the two distinct 
sections of the country, represented by 
the North and South, it was decided 
that those two sections should fur- 
nish subjects in the attempt to get a 
general picture. 

Subjects —Originally eight colleges 
were asked to take part in the project. 
In response to letters asking for co- 
operation, two colleges refused to par- 
ticipate, one delayed answering so 
long that it was impossible to include 
that particular school in the study, 
and one college did not respond at 
all. We had sent out eight letters and 
four were answered satisfactorily. It 
is these four, South Carolina State 
College (Negro) in Orangeburg, South 
Carolina, South Carolina University, 
Columbia, South Carolina (White), 
West Virginia State College, Institute, 
West Virginia (Negro), and The 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania (White), which 
supplied subjects for this study: 

No. of 
School Students 
S. C. State College 45 
S.C. State University 85 


W. Va. State College 54 
Pa. State College 100° 


Total 284 


Enrolment 
(approx.) 
920 


12,716 


For the two South Carolina groups 
part scores were determined on the 


three categories: 1. attitude toward 
association; 2. general degree of liber- 
alism; and 3. optimism or pessimism 
toward improvement. We were at- 
tempting to see if these variables take 
a consistent trend. 

South Carolina State College and 
South Carolina State University were 
chosen as representative of Southern 
colleges. West Virginia State College 
because it was comparable to the other 
schools participating inasmuch as it is 
state supported, and because, while 
West Virginia is a border state it is 
more Northern than Southern, thus 
student attitude should be closely al- 
lied with Northern ideology. The 
Pennsylvania State College was 
chosen as a representative Northern 
college. 

State supported schools were chosen, 
in the first place, because it was felt 
that there would be found representa- 
tives from all the strata of society. 

In all of the schools, the professor 
of psychology, and in one instance, 
the professor of education, was the 
person to whom the request for co- 
operation was directed. After ascer- 
taining that the schools would be 
willing to participate, each person was 
asked to supply as many subjects, as 
well distributed as possible, as he 
could. None of the schools was large 
and the scales were long. Conse- 
quently, the number of subjects was 
not as great as we might have wished. 
Yet, because the scale is long, the 
number seems adequate for a study of 
this type. 

Constructing the Instrument.—Ma- 
terial for statements to be included in 
the scale were obtained in three ways: 
1. By examining pertinent literature, 
books, magazines and newspapers for 
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statements made concerning the Ne- 
gro and the race problem; 2. By ques- 
tioning individual persons with regard 
to personal attitudes toward the Ne- 
gro; 3. Through examination of sev- 
eral attitude scales of whites toward 
Negroes. 
Three questions were used, with the 
author’s permission, in their original 
form from the “Likert Negro Scale.’” 
1. Ali Negroes belong in one class and 
should be treated in about the same way. 
2. Where there is segregation, the Negro 
section should have the same equipment 
in paving, water and electric light facili- 
ties as are found in the white district. 

. No Negro should be deprived of the 
franchise except for reasons which would 
also disenfranchise a white man. 


Following the criteria set forth by 
Thurstone,* the statements compiled 
were examined for ambiguity. An at- 
tempt, not altogether successful, was 
made to simplify involved or com- 
plicated statements, fact statements 
were eliminated, words such as “only” 
or “more” were avoided and “should” 
and “would” statements were used ex- 
tensively. 

After the statements were compiled 
they were divided into three categories 
that seemed to the writer to compose 
the chief variables covered: 1. attitude 
toward association between the races; 
2. general degree of tolerance or liber- 
alism, which included statements on 
economic factors and 3. attitude to- 
ward the future, whether optimistic or 
pessimistic. 

These classifications and the state- 


*Rensis Likert, “A Technique for the 
Measurement of Attitudes,” Archives of Psy- 
chology, 7:140, June, 1932. 

*L. L. Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be 
Measured,” American Journal of Sociology, 
33: July-May, 1927-28. 


ments in general, were examined by 
Dr. C. C. Peters, Head of Educational 
Research and Dr. E. B. Van Ormer, 
Assistant Professor of Educational 
Psychology, both of The Pennsylvania 
State College. Necessary corrections 
and additions were made, after which 
the statements were thrown together 
in an unorderly fashion. 

Unit of Measurement.—The basis 
for our unit of measurement is the 
proportion of persons falling into each 
of five categories 1. strongly approve 
2. approve 3. undecided 4. disapprove 
5. strongly disapprove. To assign 
“weights” to these different alterna- 
tives showing the degree of divergence 
from the typical answer we must as- 
sume that the attitudes are normally 
distributed. From the percentage of 
persons marking each category we as- 
sign standard deviation equivalents 
which express the weights to be given 
to each category. Deviations from the 
typical answer toward liberalism are 
given a plus value, if toward conserva- 
tism, a negative value. 

Specific Procedure —Racial attitude 
scales were sent to two hundred and 
eighty-four college students, including 
ninety-nine Negro students and one 
hundred and eighty-five white stu- 
dents in three state colleges and one 
state university. All of the students 
were undergraduates with the excep- 
tion of two Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege graduate students. 

The tests were administered in edu- 
cation or psychology courses and 
there is a predominance of education 
and psychology majors. The professors 
giving the tests were asked to see 
that the students were as well distrib- 
uted as possible, and it was suggested 
that the scale be given in required 
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courses, For the most part this seems 
to have been done but the students 
from South Carolina State College 
were without exception education or 
psychology majors. The students from 
The Pennsylvania State College were 
particularly well distributed among 
all of the various schools. South Caro- 
lina State University and West Vir- 
ginia State College presented a varied 
distribution weighted in the direction 
of education and psychology. The stu- 
dents in all four of the colleges were 
well distributed among the four 
classes. Probably because the scales 
were given in required courses, there 
were more representatives from the 
sophomore class than from any other 
single class. This, however, was to be 
expected. 

The first step after the scales were 
returned was marking them. Total 
scores were obtained for all of the 
scales and in line with our plan to 
further analyze the scores, part scores 
were tabulated for the two Southern 
schools for the questions we had sorted 
into the three categories; liberalism, 
association, and optimism or pessi- 
mism toward the future. 

In order to determine that the 
weights had been given a correct plus 
or minus value, the highest ten per 
cent and the lowest ten per cent of 
the cases were compared. Without ex- 
ception the thirty-nine falling in the 
high ten per cent marked each item 
in such a way that its value was equal 
to, or greater than, the values assigned 
by the lower ten per cent. This was 
considered an indication that the 
minus and plus values had been as- 
signed correctly. When the scales were 
completely marked we had, of course, 
positive and negative scores. To facili- 


tate our work we added one hundred 
points to each total score and fifty 
points to each part score, thus giving 
all scores positive values. 

Because we desired a concise and 
simple picture of each group of stu- 
dents, showing the degree of liberalism 
each possessed, means were worked 
out for the total scores. For purposes 
of comparison they were also worked 
out for the part scores. 


FINDINGS 


The means of our two Negro col- 
leges fell almost at the same point, 
West Virginia State College’s was 
117.90, South Carolina’s (College) 
115.55. The standard deviations too, 
were closely allied showing only .20 
points difference. We interpret this to 
mean that the attitudes displayed in 
these two colleges are practically the 
same and show the same degree of 
variability. The two white colleges, 
on the other hand, show approxi- 
mately the same degree of variability 
with widely separated means. The 
mean at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege was 91.50 with a standard devia- 
tion of 23.0, while the mean of South 
Carolina State University was 57.41, 
with a standard deviation of 23.88. 

On the part scores we find the same 
trend. South Carolina State College 
clusters more closely around a point 
of central tendency and shows a 
lower degree of variability. 

In determining the reliability of 
differences between our means, we 
found that the differences between the 
means of South Carolina State Col- 
lege and South Carolina State Univer- 
sity, West Virginia State College and 
South Carolina State University were 
the only two which presented a sig- 
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nificant ratio betweeen the difference 
and its standard error. The standard 
error of the difference between the 
means of the first two was 18.31 with 
a ratio of 3.12; for the second two 
17.21 with a ratio of 3.34. 

The differences displayed by West 
Virginia State College and South 
Carolina State College showed a stand- 
ard error ratio of .78 which is too low 
for statistical significance. 

The difference, in the case of South 
Carolina State College and The Penn- 
sylvania State College presented a 
standard error ratio of 1.23 which 
means that there are 89 chances in 
100 that our fluctuation did not arise 
by chance. 

The difference ratio of 1.43 between 
West Virginia State College and The 
Pennsylvania State College indicates 
odds of 92 in 100 that in an infinite 
sample, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege students would be found less lib- 
eral than those of West Virginia State 
College. 

The standard error of the differences 
between the means of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and South Caro- 
lina State University was 11.06, the 
ratio 2.08. There are 98 chances in 
100 that infinite sampling would show 
The Pennsylvania State College stu- 
dents less liberal than those of South 
Carolina State University. 

The difference between the means 
on the part-scores were all significantly 
higher in the case of South Carolina 
State College, in comparison with 
South Carolina State University. 


Summary, OBSERVATIONS AND 
CoNCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the present study 
was to compare the degree of liberal- 


ism or conservatism by students in 
four American colleges. Since the 
writer felt that using one of the al- 
ready published questionnaires for 
this problem would necessitate change 
of content for the two groups, an 
original scale was constructed. Our 
unit of measure is the standard devia- 
tion. Two hundred and fifty-four col- 
lege students were used in the study. 

For comparison purposes the mean 
was computed to show central tend- 
ency and the standard deviation to 
show variability. 

South Carolina State College (Ne- 
gro) and South Carolina University 
(White) were used in determining 
whether the three variables; 1. asso- 
ciation, 2. liberalism, 3. optimism or 
pessimism toward the future, which 
the writer thought present in the scale 
took any consistent trend. 

The fact that we used the question- 
naire technique will limit the validity 
of the findings of our study for we have 
no way of controlling extraneous fac- 
tors in behavior. Using college students 
for subjects also meant certain limita- 
tions due to the selective character of 
students. 

After the study had developed this 
far it was easily seen where improve- 
ments could have been made. In spite 
of the effort to get statements cover- 
ing all sides of the Negro problem, 
phases of it were neglected. No state- 
ments were made that would definitely 
show an attitude toward Negro intel- 
ligence. Something should have been 
included concerning willingness or un- 
willingness to patronize Negro busi- 
ness men, and there were probably 
other omissions. Several of the state- 
ments included in the scale would be 
vastly improved by rewording. 
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A comparative analysis of the atti- 
tudes, however, shows the colleges 
lined up as you might expect. West 
Virginia State College and South 
Carolina State College are consider- 
ably more liberal in their attitudes 
than are Pennsylvania State College 
or South Carolina State University in 
their attitudes. West Virginia is ap- 
parently slightly more tolerant than 
South Carolina State College. The 
Mean score of the former was 117.90 
and that of the latter 115.55. Both 
groups show about the same degree of 
variability. West Virginia State Col- 
lege’s standard deviation was 14.94 
and South Carolina State College’s 
was 14.74. 

There is a greater gap found be- 
tween the attitudes at Pennsylvania 
State College, with a mean score of 
91.5, and South Carolina State Uni- 
versity, with a mean score of 57.41, 
than there is between Pennsylvania 
State College and either West Vir- 
ginia State College or South Carolina 
State College. 

Interestingly enough, both white 
groups show about the same degree 
of variability, South Carolina State 
University with a standard deviation 
of 23.88 points and Pennsylvania 
State College with 23.0 points. 

On the part scores for South Caro- 
lina State College and South Caro- 
lina State University we find the same 
trend carried through. The College is 
more liberal on all three counts with 
its scores clustered more closely about 
a point of central tendency. The Uni- 
versity shows a little more variability 
within the group than does the Col- 
lege. 

The differentiation between the part 


scores is not great, showing that per- 
haps in verbal behavior, attitudes are 
inclined to take a consistent direc- 
tion. The Association score was con- 
sistently low for both groups but the 
optimism and liberalism scores inter- 
changed positions constantly. It would 
seem, apparently, that those students 
who show a high degree of liberalism 
are not optimistic toward the future. 

The opposite also holds true for these 

particular groups. 

There were certain questions in the 
scale which showed a high percentage 
of agreement among all groups. Most 
college students agree that: 

1. How the Negro problem is settled 
is the concern of us all. 

2. If the Negro population could be 
redistributed more evenly the prob- 
lem would be much simpler. 

3. Negroes should be encouraged to 
own their own homes. 

4. Negroes and whites in a given job 
with equal ability and preparation 
should receive equal pay. 

5. The Negro has contributed much 
to American culture. 

6. People should be treated fairly re- 
gardless of race. 

7. The press could do much to im- 
prove race relations. 


There is a fair percentage of agreement 
that: 

1. Segregation will become 
rather than less prevalent. 

2. Intermarriage should not be al- 
lowed to take place whether or not 
the parties immediately concerned 
agree. 

3. The Negro should not be treated 
as has been the German Jew. 

4. Segregated Negro sections in a town 


more 
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or city should be provided with 
facilities equal to those provided in 
white sections, 


5. The Negro deserves to be treated 


more fairly. 


They cannot agree that: 


1. 


Negroes should live in a particular 
section of a town or city. 


. Whites should not work under the 


supervision of Negroes. 


. White people from the same social 


level make more desirable neigh- 
bors. 


. It is annoying when riding on a 


train to find yourself seated next 
to a member of the other race. 


. Both groups would profit from 


more social intermingling. 


. It would be wiser to vote for a 


Negro running for a political office 
even if his white opponent were 


slightly inferior. 


The other questions showed no 
decisive trend. 

After taking into consideration the 
fact that we were getting paper and 
pencil behavior, scale construction, 
subjective ratings of statements, we 
may still safely conclude: 

1. That Negroes are much more lib- 
eral in their racial attitudes than 
are white people. 

2. That Negro students in the South 
are slightly more conservative than 
Negro students in the North. 

3. That white students in the South 
are vastly more conservative than 
any of the other groups tested. 

4. That attitudes of Northern white 
students as represented by The 
Pennsylvania State College stu- 
dents are more nearly like the atti- 
titudes shown by Negroes than 
they are like those of Southern 
white students. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Negro Problem in Puerto Rico’ 


This book is an interesting and in- 
formative document containing the re- 
sults of a study of the “Negro prob- 
lem” in Puerto Rico, written from the 
point of view of a native son sociolo- 
gist. For comparison, reference is made 
to the similar problem in Haiti and in 
the United States. 

In the first six chapters the founda- 
tion is )aid for a proper understand- 
ing of the main subject of the book. 
In them, men, wel) known both in 
Europe and in America, are criticized 
for their erroneous conception of Soci- 
ology as a science, which is concerned 
with observation, classification and 
generalizations, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of a sum total of classified 
facts relating to the associated life of 
man and the relationship of these facts 
to each other. 

Some of these generalizations, which 
have a bearing upon the “Negro prob- 
lem,’ are as follows:—The study of 
the problem must begin without pre- 
conceived notions as to the inherent 
superiority or inferiority of any race 
in relationship to the Negro. In hu- 
man contacts, each person adopts a 
role of superiority, equality or in- 
feriority to the other. This is based 
upon a self-appraisal in relationship 
to the degree to which the other per- 
son has been able to satisfy certain 
fundamental human drives toward the 
attainment of prestige and economic 
security. Based upon prestige and eco- 
nomic security or their equivalents, 
persons are arranged into social levels 
and into groups by the community at 
large. As is true of personal contacts, 
when the groups of persons meet, each 
having different traditions and cus- 


1 José C. Rosario and Justina Carrion, El 
Negro (San Juan: Bull. of the University of 
Puerto Rico, Series X, No. 2, D 1939), p. 
185. 
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toms or representing different civiliza- 
tions, each group will adopt an 
attitude either of inferiority or su- 
periority to the other, depending upon 
the degree to which the peoples con- 
cerned collectively can satisfy the 
same human drives which affect in- 
dividuals: i.e. toward prestige and 
economic security. Once these two 
roles are adopted, the group consider- 
ing itself inferior, will try by imitation 
to attain equality with the other group 
and if this is attained the réle of in- 
feriority is discarded. It is to be re- 
membered: that the adoption of a 
role either of inferiority or of superi- 
ority, does not necessarily indicate 
actual inferiority or superiority; that 
the réles adopted are not necessarily 
permanent; that there is no social 
problem as long as each person or 
group of persons considered inferior 
is satisfied to remain classified so, and 
that social conflicts arise only when 
the person or group considered in- 
ferior does not adopt the réle of in- 
feriority or having adopted it and out- 
grown it, strives toward equality or 
even superiority. 

Slavery, as a human institution, is 
pictured to arise at any time and in 
any place, granted a conjunction of 
three factors: the presence of unex- 
ploited natural resources, of capitalists 
anxious to exploit them and a scarcity 
of laborers. As corollaries to this ma- 
jor premise, appear the minor ones: 
(1) that once slavery is established, 
it flourishes in proportion to the pros- 
perity of the region concerned, pro- 
vided that machinery cannot be sub- 
stituted for manual labor, and (2) 
that slavery will disappear from any 
region when the labor supply exceeds 
the demand. A brief historical review 
of Afro-European civilizations tends 
to support these views, including the 
origin of Negro slavery. With the de- 
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velopment of a prosperous middle 
class in Europe, particularly in Eng- 
land, there remained but to discover 
America, wherein there were many 
natural resources and a scarcity of la- 
bor, to make slavery mandatory. 

At first American slavery was 
mixed, including Indians, Europeans 
and Africans. The Negro, who is pic- 
tured as evolving from those white 
men who migrated from Europe to 
tropical Africa during the Fourth Gla- 
cial Period, became the chief and 
finally the only type of slave because 
he was readily obtainable; he was usu- 
ally docile enough to submit to 
slavery; his distinctive features ren- 
dered him easily identifiable, and 
finally by considering him below the 
level of human beings, rationalization 
banished from the European mind the 
conflicts arising between the institu- 
tion of slavery on the one hand and 
the rising doctrines of democracy on 
the other. 

With the establishment of African 
slavery, the problem of the Negro, as 
we know it, had its beginnings. Being 
brought as a people with a crude 
civilization into contact with Euro- 
pean whites, he adopted the role of 
inferiority which was thrust upon 
him, though there were notable excep- 
tions, particularly in Europeanized 
Negroes. In Haiti a number of factors 
favored the rapid rise of the Negro 
from the inferior role. Most of the 
French colonists were adventurers who 
came without their women folk. They 
took unto themselves Negro women 
as wives or partners, so that there was 
an increasing number of colored peo- 
ple, whose advancement was favored 
by their white parents. There fol- 
lowed also, in the wake of learning 
French and the adoption of European 
ways, a rapid acquisition of property. 
Moreover, the importation of slaves 
gave the Negroes an almost 10 to 1 
preponderance over the whites. Social 
conflict came as the Negroes, collec- 
tively, tried to adopt the réle of equal- 
ity with the whites. The final outcome 


resulted, through armed conflict, in 
favor of the Negroes. 

In the United States the progress of 
the Negro was up and down. The 
earlier rising tide of democracy, the 
large number of white and Indian in- 
dentured servants, the increasing num- 
ber of free Negroes, the recognition 
of the free Negroes’ rights to vote, to 
attend schools, to hold property, etc., 
the actions of distinction by Negroes, 
both in civil and in military life. . 
all of these were factors which favored 
the Negro and led him in increasing 
numbers to adopt a role of equality 
with whites. The reaction in the inter- 
ests of “white supremacy” were soon 
apparent: the value of tobacco as a 
commodity and Whitney’s invention 
crowning cotton King, pitted the cap- 
italist class against the Negro as a 
whole, for the sake of protecting their 
increasing investments in these prod- 
ucts and in Negro slaves, and also the 
poor whites, who had to compete as 
laborers with Negro slaves, Rising 
prejudices in the South resulted in the 
almost complete expulsion of the free 
Negro and the adoption of stringent 
regulations against the slaves, while 
the exodus of these Negroes to the 
North had serious repercussions there. 
The economic rivalries of the North, 
plus the sincere efforts of men and 
women who opposed slavery, led 
finally to its abolition in overt form, 
but the emotional reactions fomented 
by the Civil War and the mismanage- 
ment of The Reconstruction favored 
its return in a more subtle form 
through the erection of racial barriers, 
ruthless exploitation and acts of ag- 
gression against the Negro in the 
South. These were countered by the 
efforts of interested whites and of the 
Negroes themselves, inspired lately 
by the philosophies of Booker T. 
Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois. 
Though the “race question” is still a 
burning issue in the United States, 
there are many factors which are tend- 
ing to elevate gradually the position 
of the Negro, so that the réle of in- 
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feriority is being shed by an increas- 
ing segment of the Negro population. 

Unlike Haiti and the United States, 

the “Negro problem” in Puerto Rico 
has remained subdued for the most 
part. From the establishment of Ne- 
gro slavery on the Island in 1510, 
there were several factors which fa- 
vored the Negro. Racial admixture 
went on at a rapid pace; the Island 
as a whole was empoverished, and free 
Negroes by their deeds became in- 
creasingly worthy of superior esteem. 
Moreover, colonial rivalries between 
Spain on the one hand and England 
with Holland on the other, resulted 
in the liberation of all slaves who ar- 
rived on the Island as refugees from 
the latter’s colonies, provided they 
embraced the Catholic faith. In the 
latter part of the 18th century, the 
increasing wealth of Europe finally 
affected the Island, so that there was 
a wave of prosperity due to increased 
production of sugar which increased 
the importation of slaves and corre- 
spondingly reduced the free Negro to 
a progressively inferior status. Unrest 
in the Negro population leading to 
abortive uprisings, resulted in the 
adoption of severe repressive meas- 
ures. In the second half of the 19th 
century, the increasing numbers of 
white laborers, the rising costs of 
slavery and the decreasing wealth of 
the Island, led to the abolition of 
slavery in 1873 and to a gradual im- 
provement in the status of the Negro 
through the remainder of the century. 

The factors which in the 20th cen- 

tury have continued this rise in the 
status of the Negro are: the democ- 
racy of the American government, 
public schools and the gradual re- 
duction of the Negro population. 
Against these factors there is a re- 
action against the Negro which takes 
on the following forms: 

1. Exclusion of dark Negroes from 
hotels and restaurants catering 
to Americans. 

2. Exclusion of colored students 
from certain private schools. 


3. The partial exclusion of Negroes 
from certain professions or 
from obtaining the benefits 
which naturally are to be de- 
rived therefrom. 

4. Exclusion from religious soci- 
eties. 

5. Parental opposition in love affairs 
and marriages. 

6. Partial exclusion of the Negro 
from certain types of social 
functions. 

7. Partial exclusion of the Negro 
from holding property. 
Further handicaps to the Negro are 
the persistence of a higher rate of 
couples living together out of wedlock 

and of illegitimate childbirths. 

The attitude of the Negro in the 
face of this opposition takes on varied 
forms: (1) a large segment of them 
adopt the rdle of inferiority peace- 
fully; (2) some submit to it but resent 
it; (3) some show pride in their Negro 
blood, and (4) some rebel against 
adopting the réle of inferiority and 
strive for a recognition of equality. 

From this review it is apparent, 
therefore, that there is a significant 
“Negro problem” in Puerto Rico, 
brought about because of Negroes who 
no longer consider themselves inferior 
to the whites and are unwilling to 
adopt a role of inferiority. The solu- 
tion to the problem which Sociology 
as a science can offer may take one 
or more of several forms: a progres- 
sive decrease in the Negro population 
through admixture; the elevation of 
the social level of the Negro through 
increased facilities for his advance- 
ment and greater diffusion of infor- 
mation about Negroes, past and pres- 
ent, who have attained prominence in 
worthy causes; the rise of liberal or 
radical parties; a better understanding 
of “the problem” through dispassion- 
ate and scientific study, thereby up- 
rooting prejudices and attitudes con- 
ditioned by emotions, and the foster- 
ing of interracial discussion groups 
wherein varied points of view may be 
aired impartially with a view toward 
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arriving at a real understanding. 

Any appraisal of this book must 
begin with an admission that the 
book stands apart as a worthy con- 
tribution in its field in the Spanish 
language, both because of the amount 
of factual material it contains and be- 
cause of the restrained and scientific 
manner in which the subject is ap- 
proached. The authors have brought 
to the fore a problem in a place where 
it had been taken for granted and 
submerged with traditional facility as 
something of little importance. More- 
over, they are bringing it to the fore 
at a time when world-wide crises, af- 
fecting the amicable relationships be- 
tween large segments of mankind, 
have focused attention upon social 
and racial values. 

A critical review of the book reveals 
some weaknesses: The arrangement of 
the subject matter presented could be 
improved, with a view toward center- 
ing attention upon the central theme, 
namely, the establishment of scientific 
facts relative to the “race problem” 
in Puerto Rico. The space devoted to 
repetitions and irrelevant matters 
could well have been used in present- 
ing additional factual data or argu- 
ments in support of conclusions. There 
appears to be a distinct pro-Negro 
trend in the book which should be 
eliminated from a purely scientific 
work. While criticizing earlier sociolo- 
gists for the facile acceptance as fact 
of the belief in the inherent inferiority 
of the Negro, the authors commit the 
error of postulating “without: doubt” 
the unproved notion that the Negro 
evolved from the white man of Eu- 
rope. The causes of slavery which are 
presented do not account for the type 
prevalent among primitive people. The 
authors fail to take into account the 
possible effects of traditions and 
moral values which may evolve with- 
out retaining a very obvious relation- 
ship to external factors. It is question- 
able whether American democracy has 
in fact improved the lot of the Negro 
in Puerto Rico. Perhaps the most im- 


portant single weakness of the book is 
the fact that the term “Negro” is not 
defined. This should have been of sig- 
nificant concern to the authors, being 
informed as they must have been of 
the fact that the conception of what 
constitutes a Negro in Puerto Rico is 
quite different from that which is held 
in the United States. Even if the book 
was intended solely for Puerto Ricans, 
the very fact that the Negro problem 
in the United States is discussed 
should have led to a clarification in 
the meanings placed upon the term. 

The book does not place sufficient 
emphasis upon the qualitative differ- 
ences which obtain in the “race ques- 
tion” in Puerto Rico in contrast to 
the United States, which may be but 
an additional manifestation of the dif- 
ferent attitudes toward the Negro 
which are expressed in the personal 
and colonial policies of different Eu- 
ropean peoples. The Spanish, French 
and Italians appear to be less severe 
than the British, Belgian and Dutch. 
The Danes, unlike their Northern Eu- 
ropean kin, have an attitude more 
like that of the Southern European. 
The book offers no explanation for 
these differences, which are perhaps a 
world-wide background for its sub- 
ject. 

In two appendices are included ex- 
amples of the ways in which the Negro 
problem has operated and still oper- 
ates in Puerto Rico. A comprehensive 
bibliography reveals the wide sources 
from which material for the book was 
obtained and serves as a guide for 
collateral reading. Reference to any 
part of the book is facilitated by a 
combined subject and author index. 
The book exhibits superior craftsman- 
ship by these features as well as by its 
superb diction and smooth style, this 
last in pleasing contrast to most 
American scientific writings. More- 
over, it is of value to the cause of the 
Negro and of all freedom-loving peo- 
ple, not only because of the informa- 
tion it contains, but also because it 
points the way to further study of 
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and improvement in the lot of the 

ones considered to be lesser men. 
RosBert S. JASON 
Professor of Pathology 
Howard University 


The Negro From a Biological 
Viewpoint 

In this, the first treatise on racial 
pathology, are assembled the most im- 
portant facts, observations and opin- 
ions relating to the biological assets 
and liabilities of the Negro race. It 
is admitted that the terms “Negro” 
and “race” are used loosely, in keep- 
ing with American usage and not with 
the exactness practiced by anthropolo- 
gists. 

The first chapter, devoted to his- 
torical facts and statistics, shows the 
origin, growth, trends, racial admix- 
ture and age and sex composition of 
the American Negro population. At- 
testing to the Negro’s stamina are the 
facts: that he overcame the formidable 
handicaps to survival incident to the 
slave trade and slavery; that he is 
now well established in America, 
“showing a normal and natural in- 
crease,” and that he has adapted him- 
self to a different climate, new modes 
of life and new diseases far better than 
other people have been able to adapt 
themselves to living conditions in 
tropical Africa. 

The most obvious distinctive fea- 
tures of the Negro, the anatomical, 
are considered to be expressions of an 
efficient adaptation to a specific en- 
vironment, modified by admixtures 
with other races. In Africa there 
evolved at least four distinct Negro 
types, showing considerable variation 
in the features considered characteris- 
tic of the Negro. In America these 
characteristics were modified further 
by varying degrees of admixture with 
Caucasian and Indian bloods, produc- 
ing striking variations in skin color, 
quality of hair, body type, facial fea- 

* Julian Herman Lewis, The Biology of 


the Negro (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942), pp. 443. 


tures, etc. These differences between 
races, which are so obvious externally, 
are less apparent internally, being re- 
tained as distinctive features only in 
the skeleton. There are, however, ra- 
cial differences in the sizes and weights 
of some internal organs and in special 
biochemical and physiological values 
but these are differences of a purely 
statistical value, since equally wide 
variations occur within each race. 
These special features of the biology 
of the American Negro, offer valuable 
opportunities for the study of inher- 
itance of racial characteristics. 

The longest chapter of the book is 
devoted to medical diseases and its 
longest section deals with tuberculo- 
sis. This disease, until 1925 the most 
common cause of death among Ameri- 
can Negroes, is reported to be “clini- 
cally and pathologically unique” in 
the African Negro and “a different 
disease in colored people,’ in whom 
it “progresses more rapidly, is more 
fatal and has a different anatomical 
picture than in whites of European 
stock.” Yet it is also recorded that 
“the type of tuberculosis found in the 
Negro is not characteristic of that 
race, since it is found in several races.” 
The susceptibility of the Negro to 
tuberculosis, notably the young 
women, is accounted for by two 
schools of thought as follows: the first 
assumes it to be the expression of an 
inheritable racial trait; the second 
places emphasis upon external factors. 
After a careful consideration of the 
available facts the author records: 
“' .. it is believed that the most ac- 
ceptable theory for the explanation of 
the behavior of the disease among 
these people is that which takes into 
account the fact that they have not 
been in contact with tuberculosis long 
enough to develop a racial immunity 
through the forces of natural selection. 
But any explanation must also take 
into account the hazards of the living 
conditions of the large part of the 
Negro population.” 

Syphilis is found in Africa in vary- 
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ing proportions of the Negro popula- 
tion, depending upon their degree of 
contact with white people. In the 
United States it is found in a far larger 
proportion of the Negro population 
than in the white and in the former 
there is a greater liability of the skin 
and cardiovascular system and a ques- 
tionably less frequent involvement of 
the central nervous system. The high 
incidence of this disease in the Negro 
is attributed to moral laxity, igno- 
rance, poverty and the unavailability 
of facilities for treatment. There is no 
satisfactory explanation for the liabil- 
ity of his cardiovascular system, 
though several explanations have been 
advanced, including hard labor, It is 
possible also, as has been suggested 
for tuberculosis, that the racial char- 
acteristics of syphilis may depend 
upon the length of time a race is ex- 
posed to this disease. 

More than thirty additional medical 
diseases and conditions are discussed, 
as they occur in the American Negro 
in relation to the white population. It 
is significant that the Negro appears 
to suffer less frequently or less severely 
or both from seventeen of these; a few 
occur either with equal frequency in 
the two races or slightly less frequently 
in the Negro; there are conflicting re- 
ports on five and the Negro is reported 
to be less able to cope with eight. 
Heart diseases, which as a group are 
the most common cause of death in 
both races, offer a more serious threat 
to the Negro. 

In the discussion of surgical dis- 
eases, the Negro is pictured as a good 
patient and a good risk. Moreover, he 
fares well by comparison with white 
subjects either in the incidence of or 
in the outcome from ten disease proc- 
esses but he suffers by comparison 
where six others are concerned. Racial 
differences in a few other surgical dis- 
eases and in congenital deformities 
are not significant. Impressive are the 
rarity of fibroma molluscum and the 
frequency of carcinoma of the liver in 
the Negro. 


Obstetrical and gynecological dis- 
eases and conditions are dealt with 
briefly. Though the Negro exhibits 
adequate fertility and fecundity and 
though the Negro women require as 
a rule fewer operative deliveries than 
white women, their labor is usually 
longer, their pelves are smaller, fetal 
mortality is higher and they show a 
much higher incidence of fibroids and 
suppurative pelvic inflammations. 
Eclampsia does not appear to show a 
racial predilection. 

The skin of the Negro, in addition 
to affording him more protection from 
the harmful effects of sunlight than is 
true for white men, is believed to be 
more resistant to skin diseases in 
general. The Negro, notably the Afri- 
can, is reported to have better eyes 
than white men, whereas the American 
Negro falls in an intermediary posi- 
tion. It would appear also that the 
Negro compares favorably with the 
white man where diseases of the ear, 
nose and throat are concerned and it 
is a well established fact that Negroes 
have superior teeth but their gingival 
and adjacent tissues, by contrast, do 
not appear to be superior. 

The causes for racial differences in 
susceptibility and in the course of 
most diseases remain unknown. Most 
of them are influenced to a marked 
degree by environmental factors, nota- 
bly climate and “the wide social and 
economic variations that are possible 
in and characteristic of the American 
civiliziation” but in some, such as 
hemophilia, heredity plays a dominant 
role. One disease, sickle cell anemia, 
is believed to occur exclusively in the 
Negro and in white persons who have 
an admixture of Negro blood. 

This book does not pretend to de- 
velop a thesis either for or against 
Negroes. It is instead a systematic 
presentation of the data available on 
the biology and pathology of these 
people. It contains a wealth of ma- 
terial of value not only to biologists 
and anthropologists but to sociologists 
as well and in fact to any one inter- 
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ested in “the science of the diseases 
of man” for which the author pro- 
poses the name “anthropathology.” 

The book suffers from the faults in- 
herent in its very nature, Because it 
is an assembly of reported material, it 
includes, in spite of painstaking efforts 
to the contrary, observations and opin- 
ions which are open to question be- 
cause they are “so biased and so ob- 
viously propaganda.” This was neces- 
sary on a number of questionable 
points because there are no authorita- 
tive data from unbiased sources. There 
are also old references on some sub- 
jects, some of which were used, ob- 
viously, solely for comparison with 
modern and unbiased points of view 
but others apparently had to be used 
because modern and more critical ma- 
terial is not available. All too fre- 
quently it was necessary to present 
conflicting opinions without a final 
word in favor of either side. 

The clinical and pathological pic- 
tures of the acute forms of tuberculo- 
sis found particularly in the African 
Negro are given with emphasis, in con- 
trast to the chronic forms of the dis- 
ease found more commonly in the 
lungs of white subjects. This may lead 
the unwary reader to the conclusion 
that the Negro reacts to tuberculosis 
in a manner which is qualitatively 
different from the white man, whereas 
it is the author’s conviction that all 
forms of tuberculosis are found in all 
races, the differences being in their 
quantitative distribution in each race. 

In the discussion of syphilis in the 
United States the following statement 
appears without critical comment: 
“Moral laxity, ignorance, poverty and 
the unavailability of clinical facilities 
have been claimed to be the chief fac- 
tors in the high rate of syphilis among 
Negroes.” It is doubtful that the point 
of view which this statement conveys 
is entirely true and that the factors 
listed should appear in the order in 
which they are given, for there are 
too many evidences which point to the 
fact that the most important single 


factor in the high incidence of syphilis 
in the Negro is the low socio-economic 
level into which he is forced, which 
in turn breeds or nurtures ignorance, 
moral laxity and many other social 
evils. 

Sickle cell anemia is presented from 
the point of view that it occurs only 
in Negroes or in persons of Negro 
descent but a comparable treatment is 
not given to hereditary diseases found 
rarely in Negroes and in whom it is 
possible that these occur because of 
Caucasian descent. 

The statement that Dr. Daniel H. 
Williams was the first surgeon to per- 
form a successful cardiac suture is 
made without reference to its source, 
whereas Dr. Williams’ published re- 
port of his case lays claim solely to 
suturing the pericardium. 

These judgments of the book do 
not detract from its inherent value, 
for it is unique in its field and it 
exhibits scholarship and workmanship 
of highest quality. The treatment of 
the subject is dispassionate, serious, 
factual and in the language usual in 
scientific writings. Numerous refer- 
ences recorded at the bottom of the 
pages are a guide to additional read- 
ing and disclose the voluminous lit- 
erature which had to be covered in 
order to make this work possible. In 
seventeen tables are summarized 
many facts of importance and refer- 
ence to any part of the book is facili- 
tated by comprehensive author and 
subject indices. This book is a long 
over-due addition to the reference li- 
brary which should be available to 
every person interested not only in the 
Negro, but in man as a living or- 
ganism. 

Rosert 8, JASON 


Negroes in the Nation’s Capital’ 


Accurate, up-to-date information 
confers upon its owner a Midas touch. 


1W. M. Kiplinger, Washington Is Like 
That. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942, 
pp. 522. 
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He can do things with it far beyond 
his preliminary plans. He can project 
himself readily into meanings of past 
and future, and be sure of his ground 
all the time. Personalities and inci- 
dents become for him not isolated 
plants but living things in a vast gar- 
den, with connections and intercon- 
nections which he can see and under- 
stand instantly. 

More and more, the demands of 
modern life, and especially of modern 
education, make it imperative that 
every man and every woman be well- 
informed on many things. No employ- 
er or responsible person wants to en- 
trust his work to people who merely 
do a job—teach a lesson, dig a ditch, 
make out a payroll, print a page, 
dance a “time step’—; rather he 
wants skilled workers who can do 
their work under the particular (ever- 
changing) coloration that the times 
put upon the work. The term “man of 
the hour” has a more precise and 
practical meaning every day. 

Nowhere is this need for awareness 
of the way this world works and 
changes more critical than in the chan- 
nel of each citizen’s and each group’s 
relation to the government. Jobs. Tax- 
es. Controls. Patents. Hours of work. 
Rates of pay. War service. Foreigners. 
Booming business. G-Men. Sabotage. 
Race relations. Censorship, All these 
fields and a thousand others challenge 
Americans daily to know exactly how 
things are being done as of today, or 
to lose and be set back irrevocably. 

That is why Washington Is Like 
That, by W. M. Kiplinger, is a good 
book. That is certainly why it is a best 
seller. It is a compendium, a Who’s 
Who, a street guide, a bibliography, a 
Baedeker, an annotated list about men 
and affairs and things and books and 
institutions, in Washington. It is the 
GOVERNMENT, so vast and inex- 
plicable, so many things to so many 
different’ men. 

It begins with the beautiful city. 
Then it wraps its arms around the 
President, The White House, the 


Army, Navy and State Department 
and every other important feature of 
the town. It has expressive titles like 
“Government the Papa,” and “Gov- 
ernment the Builder,’ and ‘“Under- 
stand Your Congressman,” and “Won- 
derland of Pamphlets”—and the chap- 
ters fulfill their titles. Time and time 
again it poses questions you are anx- 
ious to know the answers to, and it 
answers them as though you had 
pressed a button. It answers questions 
you had hoped it would answer. It 
tells you hundreds of things you, who 
may have read your newspaper assid- 
uously every day, had never dreamed 
of. It gives you leads you will deter- 
mine to follow. It will settle bets and 
arguments. Its sources of information 
are thoroughly reliable and firsthand. 
And best of all, it gives you these facts 
in simple, clear, ordinary words—it 
never bores you or tells you more than 
you want to know. 

But Washington Is Like That also 
helps you interpret the facts, and in 
its interpretations it suffers from the 
paradox of many American sketch- 
books: namely that one cannot de- 
scribe a thing exactly as it is and as 
it should be in the same breath. In 
nearly every chapter, Mr. Kiplinger 
tries to do both, and practically al- 
ways he blurs the picture. This fact is 
especially true in two of his chapters, 
entitled “Negroes and Equality” and 
“Jews in Government.” 

Pearl Buck, writing in PM, has 
already shown the faulty logic in his 
Jewish section. There he advocated 
the principle of a proportion of Jews 
in government jobs equivalent to their 
proportion in the general population. 
Miss Buck showed what would hap- 
pen if such a principle were applied 
to all such groups throughout our 
state and national governments. What 
an ungodly mess would ensue! And 
how far would we recede from even 
what democratic living-together we 
have. 

Mr. Kiplinger’s chapter on Negroes, 
however, is even more static—from 
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the standpoint of America’s growth 
—than his chapter on Jews. This 
does not mean that he hasn’t been 
generous to Negroes. He has, indeed. 
He has portrayed the actual leaders 
among Washington Negroes, their ac- 
complishments, and their struggle for 
equality. He has given out much just 
praise. And he would probably be 
greatly surprised if he read the fol- 
lowing complaint. 

That complaint is that in his book, 
as in so many places in America, the 
Negro people are given a separate 
compartment—a very highclass Jim 
Crow car. Through three or four gen- 
erations Negroes have learned that 
there is no such thing as “equal but 
separate accommodations.” Negroes 
want to be regular Americans and 
they do not want a separate chapter, 
however generous or complimentary. 
They want their leaders mentioned 
with the other leaders, wherever they 
fit. They want their “high society,” 
science, education, cultural advance- 
ment recorded under the regular head- 
ings, not under “Special Chapter 
15.” If they are not good enough 
to be so recorded, they want to be left 
out until they are. Above all, they 
want the Negro masses to be con- 
sidered with all the others—and they 
insist that the Mr. Kiplingers actually 
go out and discover them, as he has 
the others and as he has not discov- 
ered them in this book. They want 
future Washington Is Like That’s 
written from the point of view of the 
world of the people we are all fighting 
for and not from the point of view 
of the Editor of the Washington 
News-Letter, for large industrialists. 

This complaint is not intended to 
blot out the thanks every American 
owes to W. M. Kiplinger for writing 
this book. In this age of transition 
for American Negroes and other re- 
duced peoples, it is important that all 
uplift movements have their roots 
firmly in the general soil. Whoever 
fights to build the Negro up, or teach 
him, or teach America about him, must 


do so with the full perspective of Amer- 
ica—dynamic, variegated America— 
throughout his plans. He must know 
that America as clearly and throb- 
bingly as this book knows her. For 
him Washington Is Like That is re- 
quired reading now, and absolutely 
necessary for reference. 

JOHN LOVELL, JR. 

Assistant Professor of English 

Howard University 


Manifest Destiny and the Caribbean’ 


Among the increasing commitments 
which the United States has assumed 
in response to the world historical 
situation, the Caribbean countries oc- 
cupy a prominent position. The de- 
stroyer-base deal between the British 
and American governments, the des- 
patch of American troops to Dutch 
Guiana and the Dutch West Indies, 
the watch on the French territories, 
the depredations of German subma- 
rines—all indicate to the man in the 
street that the Caribbean has become 
a “permanent interest” of the colossus 
of the North. This scholarly series of 
lectures traces the diplomatic story of 
American expansion in this area in 
the years 1890-1920. This study has 
five important lessons for a genera- 
tion witnessing the increasing tempo 
of this expansion in accordance with 
the development of the world crisis. 

The first and most obvious lesson 
is that in all the moves and counter- 
moves, currents and cross-currents, 
there is one common denominator, the 
Panama Canal. The construction of 
the canal made imperative, as Elihu 
Root put it, the policing of the sur- 
rounding premises (p. 213). As the 
author sums up: “Military defense of 
the Canal and the Caribbean de- 
manded occupation or control in war 
time; therefore control was secured 
even at the expense of a real enthu- 


1W.H. Calleott, The Caribbean Policy of 
the United States, 1890-1920. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, pp. 538. 
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siasm for self-government on the part 
of Wilson” (p. 489). 

The second lesson is that this in- 
terest is not a new one. It dates back 
to America’s colonial period, and it is 
unfortunate that Mr. Callcott was 
content with a single reference to 
Franklin’s advice that Britain should 
take Cuba (p. 1). In 1787 Jefferson 
saw the importance of the Caribbean 
to a canal at Panama (p. 2), though 
Cuba was “a ne plus ultra” of Amer- 
ican expansion (p. 4). Adams stressed 
the laws of political gravitation (p. 
7). As the nineteenth century pro- 
ceeded fewer and fewer people were 
willing to endorse the isolationism of 
that Representative who in 1811 op- 
posed Caribbean annexations until “it 
would please the Almighty Maker of 
worlds to move the foundations of the 
West India islands and place them 
alongside of the United States” (p. 5). 

The third lesson lies in the eco- 
nomic growth of the United States. 
The national wealth increased six 
times between 1870 and 1912 (pp. 71, 
259). It was this that Mahan had in 
mind when he stated that “it is not an 
ambitious destiny for so great a coun- 
try as ours to manufacture only what 
we consume, or produce only what 
we can eat” (p. 68). American capital 
in Cuba in 1905 amounted to fifty 
million dollars in land and one hun- 
dred and twenty million in general 
investments (pp. 185-186). In 1913 
United States citizens held half of 
the total foreign investment of 
$400,000,000 (p. 271). In the decade 
from 1911 to 1920 United States con- 
trol of Cuban sugar production in- 
creased from one-third to one-half, 
while the output increased by one- 
half (p. 425). In Mexico United States 
capital doubled between 1900 and 
1910 when it was one billion dollars; 
petroleum production multiplied eight 
times between 1909 and 1913 (p. 292). 
Between 1912 and 1920 American in- 
vestments in Venezuela rose from three 
to forty million dollars, in Colom- 
bia they increased ten times (p. 384), 


in Central America they rose from 
forty to ninety-three million dollars (p. 
461). The trend was enormously ac- 
celerated by the war of 1914 (p. 312). 
It was the golden age of Dollar Diplo- 
macy. “The taste of empire,” wrote 
The Washington Post, “is in the mouth 
of the people even as the taste of blood 
in the jungle” (p. 110). Concessions 
and trade may not have been the chief 
objective, but Dollar Diplomacy was 
surely more than “an unfortunate 
adjunct, .. . a barnacle that was un- 
sightly, rough and a serious nuisance” 
(p. 272). 

The methods pursued by the United 
States constitute the fourth lesson. 
Calleott follows the traditional divi- 
sion: muddle, Big Stick, dollars in- 
stead of bullets. This is apt to be mis- 
leading. Pervading the whole story, 
as Callcott himself tells it, is the per- 
suasive influence of the marines. In- 
tervention—direct or preventive—this 
is the guiding thread to the labyrinth 
of American diplomacy. It might take 
the form of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
jingoism, “spanking” (p. 202), the 
police power, and his sincere belief 
that the New World was “the prop- 
erty of the United States” and the 
local rulers merely “Dagoes” who had 
to be taught to behave “decently” (p. 
227). Roosevelt “took,” as he himself 
stated, the Canal Zone (p. 268), and 
later opposed Colombia’s demands for 
indemnification as “belated black- 
mail” (p. 383). American policy took 
the form of open conquest in Puerto 
Rico. The Virgin Islands were pur- 
chased, after a solemn warning that 
there might arise circumstances in 
which the United States would be 
compelled to take control despite the 
owners’ reluctance to sell (p. 427). In 
Cuba it was a disguised protectorate, 
giving Europeans a new word, to 
“Cubanize” (p. 166); in Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic a financial 
protectorate. Frequently it took the 
form, to use Ambassador Page’s cryp- 
tic expression, of “shooting men into 
self-government” (p, 344n.), of inter- 
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vening in elections under Wilson’s ob- 
session to “teach the South American 
Republics to elect good men” (p. 348), 
or of contro) of the elections, as in 
Haiti, when Admiral Caperton re- 
ported that he would “permit Con- 
gress to elect a President” (p. 416). 
On other occasions “lenience” and 
“indulgence” on the part of the United 
States towards rebels (p. 352), or con- 
nivance at sedition “so long as the 
matter was not brought to the atten- 
tion of the government” (p. 436) were 
found cheaper than direct interven- 
tion. Considerations of democracy 
figured little. As Taft put it, govern- 
ment in Latin America was not some- 
thing for “Sunday-school superinten- 
dents” (p. 341). As far as the Monroe 
doctrine was concerned, Secretary 
Knox cleared the air by his comment 
that the Monroe Doctrine did not “de- 
pend upon technical legal right, but 
upon policy and power” (p. 306), 
while Secretary Lansing frankly 
stated that “in its advocacy of the 
Monroe Doctrine the United States 
considers its own interests. The in- 
tegrity of other American nations is 
an incident, not an end” (p. 338). 
Most important of all the lessons, 
however, is the fear engendered by the 
policy and practices of the United 
States. Bolivar’s opposition to the in- 
clusion of the United States in his 
Pan-American Conference (p. 10) was 
the beginning of a policy of Pan- 
Hispanism among the Latin American 
Republics as protection against the 
United States (p. 69), which popped 
up at the peace conferences at Ver- 
sailles (p. 456). The fear produced 
similar suggestions for a British West 
Indian Confederation in 1888 (p. 69). 
Latin Americans welcomed protection 
from European governments and in- 
vestors, but, as Callcott puts it, “in 
the minds of many there was a ques- 
tion if the cure was not worse than 
the disease” (p. 135). The fear lay at 
the back of several suggestions which 
have emanated from the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics during the last cen- 


tury. The first dealt with the right of 
conquest, sponsored by the Caribbean 
areas in 1889 (p. 61); under Wilson 
the doctrine of territorial integrity be- 
came “the objective to be striven 
toward—not necessarily . . . an arbi- 
trary principle to be applied forth- 
with” (p. 317). Second was the pro- 
posal of the Argentine Drago in 1902 
to ban collection of debts by force, a 
matter of interest to governments 
perennially indebted to foreigners (p. 
136); the Monroe Doctrine would 
then have lost its terrors for Central 
and South America (p. 137), and so 
the proposal was evaded. Third was 
the persistent demand for “continen- 
talizing” the Monroe Doctrine, pro- 
posed first by Diaz of Mexico in 1896, 
and frowned upon by the United 
States (pp. 74-75). The Latin Amer- 
icans thought of a Japanese or Ger- 
man alliance (p. 262), and Mexico 
became a center of anti-American and 
pro-German feeling in the first world 
war (pp. 434-435). As Calderén saw 
it, the Latin Americans were faced 
with a painful choice, between inde- 
pendence and wealth, material prog- 
ress and tradition, dignity and a fu- 
ture (p. 308). Nationalism was the 
inevitable consequence in Cuba, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and above all Mex- 
ico, where it had a sharp economic 
edge. 

These are important lessons which 
have more than an academic interest 
for us today. But Mr. Callcott’s book 
has some weaknesses. In considering 
the six-fold increase in exports and 
four-fold increase in imports of Puerto 
Rico, he raises, but does not answer, 
the question “Self-government or 
Profits’? The American capitalist 
gives one answer; the Puerto Rican 
nationalist another. But more than 
one answer is possible. Mr. Callcott 
quotes the publicist Ugarte on North 
American Jim Crow, and concludes 
that it was a “skillful appeal” to the 
mixed-blood populations of the Carib- 
bean (pp. 261-262). No one familiar 
with the Caribbean and its apprehen- 
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sions of Americanization in the racial 
sense would so casually dismiss the 
interest in the Negro minority in the 
United States. Mr. Callcott thinks 
that the Wilson administration had 
“certainly about the fullest justifica- 
tion for it (imperialism) that this 
country has ever seen” (p. 448). Is 
Mr. Callcott then for or against im- 
perialism? Finally, the comprehensive 
bibliography reveals some glaring 
omissions. The remarkably complete 
survey of the Tariff Commission on 
the Foreign Trade of Latin America 
is not mentioned. Diffie’s work on 
Puerto Rico, strongly critical of the 
United States, is ignored; while from 
the standpoint of Cuban opinion, in 
addition to the work of Portell Vila, 
there would seem to be no justification 
for the exclusion of writers like Ara- 
quistain (despite his Spanish con- 
tempt for the Yankee), Cuesta’s work 
on imperialism in the Caribbean, the 
work of Ortiz on sugar, and Emilio 
Roig’s criticisms of the Platt Amend- 
ment. They would have increased the 
value and pertinence of an able study 
which, while not intended for the lay- 
man, cannot be ignored by the stu- 
dent and administrator. 

Eric WILLIAMS 

Assistant Professor of 

Social Science 

Howard University 


South African Democ(k)racy? 


There is an ancient adage that those 
whom the gods wish to destroy, they 
firs; make mad. The woes of Africa 
have often been the theme of senti- 
mentalists and moralizers. They are 
now the subject of a severe and schol- 
arly economic diagnosis, quiet, sober, 
ably written and amply documented. 
South African madness is here con- 
demned not from the pulpit but from 
the credit and debit ledgers. Racism 
is shown up not as immoral but as 


_ *Sheila T. Van der Horst, Native Labour 
in South Africa. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942, pp. 340. 


unprofitable. Dr. Van der Horst has 
explicitly stated that she is concerned 
not with the rights and wrongs of 
‘Native policy,’ but solely with some 
of its economic repercussions (p. v). 

In the South African’s pursuit of 
the good life, the Native African en- 
ters solely as a laborer—on the farms, 
on the mines of gold, diamonds and 
coal, on the railways and roads, in 
domestic service, on the docks and 
construction projects in the towns. 
South African policy is designed to 
keep him a laborer. 

From the outset conflicts between 
European and Bantu were essentially 
a struggle for land (p. 13). The first 
and most obvious step in the policy of 
making and keeping the African a la- 
borer is to restrict his ownership of 
land. The Bantu system of tribal land 
tenure was opposed on the ground that 
“no reason exists why the children 
and grandchildren should be provided 
with land and so on in perpetuity” (p. 
117). Attempts to maintain a labor 
supply for agriculture, in the face of 
growing demands for Africans in min- 
ing and industry, have formed a basic 
feature of governmental policy. The 
African is today a labor tenant, sub- 
ject to so many months’ service a 
year (p. 283), with about three- 
quarters of the wage paid in kind (p. 
281). To keep him a labor tenant, his 
right to buy or rent land, and thereby 
acquire an alternative opportunity of 
making a living, has been restricted 
(p. 290). The Natives’ Land Act of 
1913 prohibited an African from ac- 
quiring, whether by purchase or hire, 
from a person other than an African, 
any land outside areas scheduled in 
the Act as Native areas (p. 291). By 
the Native Service Contract Act of 
1932 the whole family was liable to 
eviction if one member failed to ren- 
der the labor services required (p. 
285), while an annual tax of five 
pounds was levied on all African 
peasant farmers occupying European- 
owned land (p. 293). Efforts have 
been made to prevent farm workers 
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from migrating to the towns, the Pass 
Laws serving to control their move- 
ments (p. 295). At the same time, 
owing to the competition of industrial 
needs, wages in agriculture are lower, 
hours of work longer, and farm life 
less attractive than work in the towns. 
The author concludes: “This policy 
ignores the possibility that the pro- 
ductivity of Native labour may be 
greater in other occupations, and that 
it may be further diminished if la- 
bourers are condemned to occupations 
which they regard as inferior and 
their incentive to work is thereby re- 
duced” (p. 297). 

One aspect of the problem of Afri- 
can labor in agriculture is the policy 
of Native Reserves. The policy was 
designed not so much to effect a rigid 
separation between the two races as 
to provide reservoirs of labor deliber- 
ately scattered between European 
areas to provide the latter with an 
accessible labor supply (p. 298). To 
the African the Reserve takes the place 
of “a reserve of capital” and meets 
the same need as the trade union does 
for the European (p. 299) ; it provides 
him with additional bargaining power 
for picking and choosing his work (p. 
300). The area set aside for the Afri- 
cans is however inadequate; with the 
supplementary acres designated in 
1936 but not yet purchased, the total 
area of the Native areas will not ex- 
ceed one-eighth of the area of South 
Africa (pp. 302-303) for a population 
three times the size of the white. As 
a result of overcrowding and inefficient 
methods the land is rapidly deterior- 
ating (p. 304), whilst this low pro- 
ductivity is probably regarded with 
satisfaction by the whites in that it 
forces the Africans to seek work out- 
side (p. 305). The tiny allotments 
made are too small to permit self- 
sufficiency (p. 307), whilst they have 
tended to prevent the growth of large- 
scale farming (p. 306). In addition 
African farm products are not per- 
mitted to compete with European, and 
the Marketing Act prevents any sur- 


plus from the reserves, with their 
lower cost of production, from being 
dumped on the market and thereby 
depressing prices (p. 311). South Afri- 
can agricultural policy hinges on the 
view that “the White race and its 
civilization cannot be preserved un- 
less the white man owns and farms 
the land” (p. 310). 

If the African does not choose to 
work, he is made to, The stimulus ap- 
plied is taxation. As Earl Grey wrote 
in 1849, the Africans “should be 
placed in circumstances in which they 
should find regular industry necessary 
for their subsistence” (p. 48). The Hut 
Tax of 1895 levied a tax of ten shill- 
ings on each male African over 
twenty-one who was unmarried or had 
only one wife, with each additional 
wife counting as an additional hut— 
in reality a poll tax and wife tax 
combined (p, 152). The Africans are 
apparently to be taxed into monog- 
amy. The general policy was illumi- 
natingly summed up by Cecil Rhodes, 
who called the labor tax a “gentle 
stimulant,” a quid pro quo for the 
Native Reserves, which would “re- 
move them from that life of sloth and 
laziness, . . . teach them the dignity 
of labour and make them contribute 
to the prosperity of the state, and 
make them give some return for our 
wise and good government” (pp. 148- 
149). 

The South African Herrenvolk 
are convinced that the African’s need 
of money is inelastic. He has certain 
basic needs which force him to work; 
as soon as he collects the necessary 
sum he will relapse into sloth and 
laziness. Therefore he must not be per- 
mitted to earn very high wages, which 
would remove him more quickly from 
the labor market. The wages of South 
African labor are determined there- 
fore not by questions of supply and 
demand and competition but by de- 
liberate policy on the part of the gov- 
ernment and employers’ associations. 
The mines have imposed a maximum 
average wage beyond which the indi- 
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vidual worker cannot go (pp. 165, 
209). Employers have combined to re- 
cruit laborers through a central asso- 
ciation which keeps wages down, dis- 
tributes labor on the basis of mine- 
capacity, and prevents the worker 
from exercising any freedom of choice 
in the selection of a particular mine 
(pp. 200-204). The Economic Com- 
mission of 1914 has condemned this 
system: “. . . the productive powers 
of the native are being held in check 
while at the same time a sense of 
injury is being generated. . .” (p. 
209). 

This wage policy, to be fully appre- 
ciated, must be taken in conjunction 
with the official “Civilized Labour 
Policy,” to protect the European 
worker from the competition of the 
African. This policy has been encour- 
aged by the government and openly 
advocated by the Trade Unions which 
in general exclude Africans. An official 
circular of 1924 distinguished between 
“civilized labour . . . rendered by per- 
sons whose standard of living con- 
forms to the European,” and “un- 
civilized labour . . . rendered by per- 
sons whose aim is restricted to the 
bare requirements of the necessities 
of life as understood among barbarous 
and undeveloped peoples” (p. 250). 
Inspectors of the Department of La- 
bor have gone further and stated that 
under no circumstances would Afri- 
cans be regarded as civilized laborers 
(p. 250). The Apprenticeship Act of 
1922 set standards which few Afri- 
cans, with their limited educational 
opportunities, can attain (pp. 243- 
244). Mine owners looked with favor 
on African labor, paid one-seventh of 
the wage paid the European who was 
more and more confined to “super- 
vision,’ but a serious strike in 1922, 
followed by government action, forced 
them to recognize the Color Bar (pp. 
182-183, 175). Active government pol- 
icy between 1924 and 1933 succeeded 
in quadrupling the European force on 
the railways and reducing the African 
by one-third (p. 251). Private em- 


ployers have been compelled to fol- 
low the government’s lead. The gov- 
ernment has used its tariffs to enforce 
the “civilized labour” policy (p. 265). 
In industrial production in 1924, Afri- 
cans constituted 42 per cent and Euro- 
peans 45 per cent of the labor force; 
in 1936, 30 per cent were Africans and 
64 per cent Europeans (p. 264). Dr. 
Van der Horst sums up: “Labour 
costs have been raised and total em- 
ploying capacity reduced below the 
level which might have prevailed in 
the absence of statutory minimum 
rates” (p. 260). 

Where African labor, for one reason 
or another, has proved unsatisfactory, 
employers have not hestitated to im- 
port workers who might be more 
tractable, would serve for longer pe- 
riods by contract, and keep wages 
down. Thus Indians were imported 
for the sugar plantations of Natal, and 
Chinese and Africans from Portuguese 
territory for the mines. A partial rea- 
son in the case of the mines was the 
official opposition to the creation of a 
permanent African industrial prole- 
tariat, ostensibly on humanitarian 
grounds (p. 189). The real reason is 
clearly the fear of the proletariat and 
its organization, which South African 
employers have learned from expe- 
rience with Europeans (p. 180). So 
while the African is made to work, he 
remains a migratory laborer, despite 
the consequences, Dr. Van der Horst 
writes: “Labour migration lowers the 
standard of farming and hampers de- 
velopment in the Native areas, for 
many of the Natives who periodically 
leave the reserves fail to acquire skill 
in farming. They also lose interest. 
Similarly their application to other 
types of work is intermittent, and as 
a result their productivity in all occu- 
pations remains low” (p. 318). 

Behind all this lies the official pol- 
icy of racial segregation, designed not 
to insulate the racial groups but to 
regulate the direction and extent of 
their cooperation. The South African 
system is a caste system. “The Na- 
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tives are to supply the unskilled la- 
bour; they are to provide a common 
base upon which each of the other 
racial groups, European, Cape Col- 
oured, and Asiatic, is to form a sep- 
arate economic and social unit, ad- 
vancement being possible only within 
the group into which members of the 
different races are born” (p. 320). 

What does all this amount to? The 
use of labor and land is being increas- 
ingly circumscribed (p. 320). The en- 
terprising African has little incentive 
to work (p. 324). Discrimination 
makes more onerous the terms of la- 
bor and reduces the African’s willing- 
ness to work. In the short run the 
“civilized labour” policy might be ef- 
fective, but only at the expense of 
raising costs and limiting production, 
discriminating in favor of the few 
against the many, and preventing the 
development and full use of South 
Africa’s human resources (p. 324). Dr. 
Van der Horst concludes her book: 
“Are not all such restrictive measures 
short-sighted? They involve the crea- 
tion and maintenance in South Africa 
of a caste system dependent’ upon 
authoritarian action. In the economic 
environment of the twentieth century 
a caste system can be maintained only 
by the exercise of force. It is.a highly 
unstable condition, promising racial 
and social strife. It is damaging to the 
national income. It is based on a 
short view of European advantage, 
preferring the convenience of the pres- 
ent generation of the European popu- 
lation to the prospects for prosperity 
and peace of their descendants” (p. 
325). 

White South Africans regard the 
policy of trusteeship as a permanent 
relation. The wards will always be 
wards, and the trustee regards himself 
as entitled to some benefits in return 
for his civilizing mission (pp. V-VI). 
This candid and impartial study 
should remove the wool from the eyes 
of those liberals who persist in talk- 
ing of the “four freedoms” to people 
who impose racial restrictions on those 


freedoms. South Africa is one of the 
thousand holes Mr. Willkie referred 
to in the reservoir of the United Na- 
tions, and it was not punched by Hit- 
ler. His mere destruction will not stop 
the leak. 

Eric WILLIAMS 


“Poor and Black in a Rich 
White Man’s World’* 


Even the general public today is 
Caribbean-conscious. Many persons 
realize that it is a vitally important 
strategic area, comparable to the 
Mediterranean and to the South Pa- 
cific, that enemy possession of it 
would threaten the Panama Canal. 

Its economic and social importance 
was evidenced by the appointment 
last March of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission for the pur- 
pose, according to recent statements 
by President Roosevelt, of welding the 
Caribbean “islands into an economic 
and social team for the benefit of the 
impoverished inhabitants of all of 
them.” (Washington Post, October 28, 
1942, p. 7.) But, according to the 
President, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti are to 
be excluded from this economic team 
because of larger populations and dis- 
similar economic and social problems. 
These four islands do, indeed, have 
larger populations numerically than 
the other -West Indian islands. But is 
population or population density the 
major consideration? If the answer to 
this question is density, then Haiti 
must be considered by herself, since 
she has a density of 280 per square 
mile, or more than twice that of any 
other Latin-American nation. Many 
observers would interpose, on the 
other hand, that the economic and so- 
cial problems in these four islands are 
so similar to those in the others that 
they might have been included. These 
basic problems are poverty, with its 


* Epigram of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois about 
Liberia. 
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resultant evils of malnutrition, dis- 
ease, and a high rate of illiteracy; an 
agricultural economy based upon a 
principal staple crop sold abroad for 
the purchase of food crops and manu- 
factured articles; foreign ownership of 
much of the agricultural economy, a 
social system in which a light skin 
pays a high premium; a political sys- 
tem which gives power to an aristo- 
cratic minority. 

Evidences of these evils are abun- 
dantly clear in The Haitian People, 
although Professor Leyburn has pre- 
sented the Haitian scene in an objec- 
tive and sympathetic manner. His 
basic theme of “caste and class” may 
not be entirely accepted by those who 
insist that, while in Port-au-Prince 
for example the elite is predominantly 
light-skinned, in some of the provin- 
cial cities it is dark. That differences 
based on color do exist, however, were 
confirmed recently to this reviewer by 
high authorities in Haiti. There is, 
moreover, as Dr. Leyburn shows, a 
growing realization on the part of 
many of the Haitian elite that they 
have not assumed their full responsi- 
bility to the masses of the people and 
that the elite itself suffers from the 
disrepute of Haiti. 

Undoubtedly, the most important 
part of the book is the analysis of 
land legislation in Haiti. The Negro 
Republic has made at least one no- 
table contribution to Western civili- 
zation, namely, the attempt to create 
a peasantry of small landholders. 
While the other Latin-American na- 
tions emerged from their revolutions 
with vast latifundia tilled largely by 
Indian, Negro, mestizo, and mulatto 
peons, Haiti afforded the unique ex- 
ample of an early nineteenth century 
effort to divide most of the land of 
the Republic among its people. More- 
over, as the recent investigations of 
Miss Eleanor Hill indicate, a more 
comprehensive utilization by Profes- 


*James G. Leyburn, The Haitian People. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. 342. 


sor Leyburn of the official documents 
such as the Recueil général des lois et 
actes, the Bulletins des lois and the 
Annuaires would have demonstrated 
even more convincingly the intelligent, 
persistent, although generally futile, 
efforts of the various Haitian govern- 
ments to solve by legislation their 
agrarian ills. This failure is hardly 
any more to be condemned than sim- 
ilar failures by other governments, but 
it has led one American diplomat to 
say to this reviewer that “Haiti in 
more than one hundred years of inde- 
pendence did not make a single con- 
tribution to civilization.” 

The rest of the book, devoted to 
“Religion,” “Sex Relations and Home 
Life,” “Politics and Economics,” 
“Modern Haiti,” is on the whole a 
familiar story to students of Haitian 
history. But no writer has given such 
a connected sociological study of the 
Haitian people as a whole. The au- 
thor’s style is distinguished by its 
clarity and its absence of the involved 
language dear to many sociologists. 
The book is beautifully printed; the 
index adequate. There are a few no- 
table omissions in the bibliography. 

Significant changes are taking place 
in Haiti today. The President of Haiti 
is endeavoring to make the study of 
English compulsory in all the schools. 
The American Catholic Church will 
probably take over some of the work 
formerly done by French Catholics. 
Vast banana, sisal and rubber planta- 
tions are absorbing thousands of acres 
formerly owned by the peasants. What 
all this portends, no one can now 
accurately predict. The Haitian Peo- 
ple has, therefore, the added, irre- 
placeable value of portraying Haiti 
on the eve of these momentous 
changes. Professor Leyburn’s work, 
therefore, richly deserves the Anis- 
field award in 1941 for the best book 
on interracial problems. 

Rayrorp W. LoGaN 

Professor of History and Acting 

Dean of the Graduate School 

Howard University 
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No Peace for the Pacifists' 


While Dr, Tate’s scholarly mono- 
graph covers in detail efforts at dis- 
armament only through the second 
Hague Conference, her analysis and 
conclusions should be required read- 
ing for all who are hoping that, ap- 
proximately twenty-five years from 
now, mankind will not be in the throes 
of World War III. The reviewer espe- 
cially commends The Disarmament 
Illusion to those Pacifists whose ig- 
norance of history or whose distortion 
of it helped to make World War II 
possible and who, unless they take a 
more realistic attitude toward the 
basic causes of war, may well pre- 
cipitate a third holocaust. 

For the professional peace advo- 
cates seem never to have asked them- 
selves: “Why have all peace move- 
ments failed?” There is hardly an idea 
in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions that had not been previously 
proposed, Miss Tate’s analysis of the 
writings of Alberoni, Sully, Penn, John 
Bellers, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
Rousseau, Kant, Bentham, Montes- 
quieu, Vattel, Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Kaunitz, Joseph II, Cobden 
and a host of other statesmen and 
publicists permits little dissent from 
this observation. Disarmament, se- 
curity, pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, an international police 
force, reduction of sovereignty are all 
“old stuff.” Dr. Tate’s conclusion 
about the reasons for failures through 
the Second Hague Conference should 
be framed in large letters in the office 
of every statesman and every organi- 
zation engaged in making plans for 
the next peace. “Arms could not be 
limited [she warns] without perpet- 
uating a settlement intolerable to sev- 
eral states. Here was the crux of the 
whole problem of disarmament; here 
has been and always will be the great- 


1 Merze Tate, The Disarmament Illusion; 
The Movement for a Limitation of Arma- 
ments to 1907. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942, pp. 398. 


est obstacle in the path to the limita- 
tion of armaments. For the mainte- 
nance of the status quo involves the 
perpetuation of a settlement unjustly 
imposed by the power of the sword, 
in a passion of retaliation.” 

Dr. Tate has admirably analyzed 
the forces and steps leading up to Tsar 
Nicholas’s famous proposal for the 
calling of the First Hague Peace Con- 
ference. Significantly she reminds us: 
“While the pacifists became jubilant, 
the diplomatists remained skeptical.” 
Indeed, the reasons for the Tsar’s call 
were a strange mixture of that ideal- 
ism which made him almost as much 
of an enigma as was Alexander I and 
of Realpolitik based upon a desire to 
“Put the Balkans on Ice” while Rus- 
sia peacefully penetrated to the East. 
Tragically, “After the First Hague 
Conference, armament expenditure, 
instead of decreasing, increased by 
leaps and bounds.” Germany launched 
upon a program of naval construction 
designed to make England think twice 
before risking war with Germany. As 
a consequence, the German govern- 
ment announced that it would not 
participate in the Second Hague Con- 
ference if disarmament were placed on 
the agenda. Indeed, “Great Britain 
was the only country prepared to ad- 
vocate a limited production of arma- 
ments at the Second Hague Confer- 
ence,” and this willingness was not 
fully concurred in by the Admiralty, 
the War Office, or the Foreign Office. 
Under the circumstances the Second 
Hague Conference was doomed to 
failure. As after the First Conference 
a new race for armaments ensued. 
Seven years later the First World War 
began, 

A monograph that is published un- 
der the auspices of the Bureau of In- 
ternational Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College needs 
no reviewer’s “plug” to assure the 
reader that the author’s research has 
been meticulous and her presentation 
scholarly and buttressed by abundant 
footnotes and an impeccable bibliog- 
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raphy. Dr. Tate has assured herself a 

permanent place among American his- 

torians regardless of their color. 
Rayrorp W. LoGan 


Minority Peoples in a 
Nation at War’ 


In the foreword of this volume of 
The Annals editors J. P. Shalloo and 
Donald Young state that their col- 
lection of specially written articles by 
twenty-seven well-known names “is 
intended to increase the understand- 
ing of American minority peoples in 
relation to the war so that their spe- 
cial problems may be appreciated and 
their integration into the national 
body may be advanced by construc- 
tive, positive measures rather than 
by the repressive devices likely to be 
engendered by war spirit.” Further- 
more, the editors express their belief 
in the timeliness of the volume, “not 
because there is any great proportion 
of fifth columnists in any racial or 
nationality group in the United States, 
but because minority divergences re- 
quire special consideration in the in- 
terest of unity of effort in prosecuting 
the war and because of the popular 
unthinking tendency to employ and 
condone unnecessary repressive meas- 
ures against minorities under the 
stress of severe national crisis.” 

The twenty-seven essays of the vol- 
ume are divided into four sections 
under the following rubrics: ‘The 
Need for National Solidarity”; “The 
Negro and the War’; ‘Minorities of 
Alien Origin”; and “The Treatment 
of Minorities in a Democracy.” With 
the exception of Donald R. Perry’s 
statistical and interpretative account 
of aliens in the United States, Section 
One is concerned with minorities of 
native origin. It contains articles deal- 
ing respectively with the Negro, Jew- 
ish, Indian, Hawaiian, Filipino, and 
Puerto Rican minorities. Section Two 


*The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 223. 
Philadelphia: September, 1942. 


has five articles relating to various 
phases of the Negro’s war activity. 
Section Three has articles about our 
long-established German, Italian, 
Japanese, French Canadian, and 
Latin American immigrants and their 
children as well as several accounts of 
the more recently arrived aliens and 
refugees. These three sections may be 
characterized as dealing with partic- 
ular minority peoples and their prob- 
lems in a nation at war. The fourth 
section is concerned with minorities 
in general and their relationship to our 
democratic philosophy. 

In the light of the editor’s state- 
ments quoted above it hardly needs 
to be said that apparently the con- 
tributors were selected carefully so 
that all articles are from the point of 
view of minorities, either in general or 
in particular, rather than from the 
viewpoint of the sometime antago- 
nistic dominant majority. Because of 
the nature of their subject-matter, 
some topics could be discussed best 
by members of American society at 
large. Consequently, the list of con- 
tributors includes members of the ma- 
jority group as well as members of 
the various minority groups. One won- 
ders, however, why some of the minor- 
ities written about were not repre- 
sented by one of their own number in 
instances where such representation 
was not only plainly feasible but also 
desirable. The Negro, Jew, German, 
Italian, and Japanese are permitted 
to speak for themselves, and they 
speak well with an eloquence height- 
ened by self-imposed restraint. The 
Indian, Hawaiian, Filipino, Puerto 
Rican, Latin American, and French 
Canadian have for spokesmen edi- 
torially appointed members of the 
majority who apologize for their re- 
spective protégés on one hand and 
seek for them the acknowledged posi- 
tion of the nation’s worst treated mi- 
nority on the other. That the articles 
are well-intentioned there can be no 
doubt; yet the fact remains that they 
do not strike fire. Aside from the 
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commonplace observation that sec- 
ond-hand renditions are less success- 
ful than first-hand accounts one might 
add that the catharsis of self-expres- 
sion has a salutary effect on the spir- 
itual well being of minorities. 

It is unsafe to make generalizations 
about as heterogeneous a group of 
articles as are found in the present vol- 
ume of The Annals, Yet there seems 
to be implicit in all of them some rec- 
ognition of the fact that there are two 
distinct types of minority peoples and 
minority problems in war-torn Amer- 
ica. The meaning of this difference is 
most clear in the tragic case of the 
American-born Japanese who repre- 
sent a fusion of the two types of mi- 
norities. ‘There exists no distinction 
in common terminology between the 
Japanese in the United States and the 
“Japs” against whom this Nation is 
fighting; there are no qualifying terms 
like “Nazi” Germans and “Fascist” 
Italians that distinguish the enemy 
from those who may not be the enemy. 
It may be noted that the latter is an 
ideological identification; the former, 
a racial identification” (p. 112). 

The two types of minorities in ques- 
tion are those on the one hand who 
have problems because of possible 
ideological identification, and on the 
other hand those who have difficulties 
arising primarily out of membership 
in certain racial groups. It is a curious 
commentary on American civilization 
to note that our most repressed mi- 
norities are those of racial identifica- 
tion rather than those of possible 
ideological identification in a war that 
is primarily a clash of ideologies and 
not at all a race war (in view of the 
fact that the majority of the colored 
peoples of the world are fighting on 
the side of the Allies). Yet, “in spite 
of the fact that this is our second war 
with Germany in less than twenty-five 
years, and even though most Ameri- 
cans regard Germany as our chief 
enemy, there is actually less discrimi- 
nation against the naturalized German 
or the native-born of German ancestry 


’ 


than against some other minorities’ 
(p. 150). 

The problem, of course, is not to in- 
crease animosity toward the loyal 
German who has escaped mistaken 
ideological identification because of 
his great racial resemblance to the old- 
American white majority. On the con- 
trary, the task is that of effectively 
channelizing misplaced hatreds to 
their proper goals, the Fascist ideol- 
ogies at home and abroad, in order 
that loyal native-born racial minori- 
ties will have at least the same op- 
portunities which we give refugees 
and immigrants from Axis-conquered 
countries. 

The volume does not solve the in- 
ternal inconsistencies of American 
life. It does give a comprehensive 
view of minority peoples in America 
with some attempt at remedial think- 
ing in the concluding section. The vol- 
ume is indexed and will serve as a 
valuable source book for some time to 
come. It is not amiss to mention that 
the book department contains eighty- 
one reviews, many of which are re- 
lated to topics discussed in the issue. 

CorNELIuS L. GOLIGHTLY 
Instructor in Social 
Science 

Howard University 


The Country School! 


America is necessarily interested in 
rural life and education; it is increas- 
ingly willing to grant that this na- 
tion’s number one problem is the mak- 
ing of fair and adequate provision for 
the full half of the nation’s children 
who, at present, are being treated as 
the proverbial stepchildren and thus 
deprived of those educational and 
other opportunities that are consid- 
ered the birthright of all American chil- 
dren. Hence, there is a certain readi- 
ness for another book dealing with the 
country school. In a slender volume of 


1Iman Elsie Schatzmann, The Country 
School at Home and Abroad. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. 207. 
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some two hundred pages Iman Elsie 
Schatzmann “invites the reader to be- 
come acquainted with various aspects 
of rural education in certain countries 
of the old world where, through in- 
telligent, quick-moving, social and 
educational reforms in the past, de- 
mocracy in its best sense has worked 
effectively for the common good of 
the people.’? She concludes her story 
with certain presentations of the gen- 
eral problem of rural education in the 
United States. 

Miss Schatzmann has a background 
that peculiarly fits her for this task. 
Dr. Mabel Carney thus describes her 
unique qualifications: 

Born and reared in Switzerland, eldest of 
world democracies, she early imbibed both 
the spirit and practice of democratic living 
in her native Swiss village. On her mother’s 
side, however, Miss Schatzmann is descended 
from Danish-American stock of Iowa, 
premier agricultural state. After graduation 
from the Swiss public schools she travelled 
extensively, making frequent visits to her 
relatives and friends back in ‘the States.’ 
Later while doing advanced work at the 
Institute of Educational Sciences connected 
with the University of Geneva, she wrote a 
thesis summarizing school organization in 
fifty-three different countries. On the basis 
of this comparative study the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, offered her a fellowship, and 
from this institution she received the mas- 
ter of arts degree in comparative educa- 
tion. Her professional experience includes 
work as research investigator for the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education and the In- 
ternational Labour Office at the League of 
Nations; four years as interpreter and re- 
search secretary for the United States Per- 
manent Delegate at the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture in Rome; and several 
years as teacher of European languages 
(four of which she speaks fluently) in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. While asso- 
ciated with the International Institute of 
Agriculture she visited the rural schools in 
Europe upon which these chapters are based. 


*Tbid., Preface, p. xi. 


In the fall of 1937, under the auspices of 
the Farm Foundation, Miss Schatzmann 
commenced a study of selected educational 
developments in the United States which 
are concerned primarily with improving the 
quality of rural education. In this capacity 
she has visited rural schools in all parts of 
the country, making firsthand observations 
and investigations similar to her earlier 
studies abroad. The American studies have 
become the basis for the comparative chap- 
ters on the United States with which she 
closes this discussion.’ 


Thus, from an overflowing portfolio 
of “personal impressions and _ first 
hand acquaintance with children, 
teachers, parents, farmers, artists, ad- 
ministrators, educators, professors, 
and many others,” the author writes 
informally and interestingly of educa- 
tion in democratic Switzerland, co- 
operative Denmark, aristocratic Swe- 
den, cultured Iceland, conservative 
England, corporate Italy, and para- 
doxical United States.* Through her 
eyes, we see curricula in-the-making 
and in operation. Organization and 
administration are pictured, and each 
situation is interpreted in terms of 
historical setting, the real characteris- 
tics of its people, and the pervading 
social and economic patterns. Miss 
Schatzmann admits that the “brief 
summary of the vast rural scene in 
the United States must be taken for 
what it is—early impressions and re- 
actions,’ 

In making these reports Miss 
Schatzmann is necessarily more sub- 
jective than befits the purely objec- 
tive pattern. Her personal interest is 
apparent and it is clear that her bias 
is toward a liberal, democratic. mod- 
ern education. Hence, in the selected 
countries, she cites many examples 
where there is harmony “between man 
and land, and between man and man”; 
where schools have “close connection 


* Ibid., Foreword, pp. ix, x. 

‘Italics are ours, but adjectives are Miss 
Schatzmann’s. 

5 Tbid., Preface, p. xiii. 
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with their communities with a fine 
sense of what the particular com- 
munity needs and what it has to work 
with.” She is for a rural school that 
builds for tomorrow; she “endeavors 
to give a clearer conception of the 
importance which education assumes 
in nurturing and maintaining a demo- 
cratic way of life.”® In next to the 
last chapter she uses Michigan and 
California situations to detail what 
two courageous, farsighted and faith- 
ful country teachers (determined to 
help build a brave new world) were 
able to do despite all the limitations 
of a rural location. In the final chap- 
ter, her plea is for better teacher edu- 
cation. She thinks that in this area, 
perhaps, “America might take advan- 
tage of European educational experi- 
ences, particularly with regard to the 
high standards and qualifications of 
rural teachers in such countries as 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden. 
In these countries the rural teacher is 
a carefully prepared and selected per- 
son, an appreciated cultural leader in 
his village community. His home and 
garden, usually attached to the-school, 
are known for comfort and often for 
beauty, and his salary is sufficient to 
enable him to maintain a standard of 
living comparable to any civil service 
official.’”” 

Here, then, in brief compass, is a 
volume which “presents concrete evi- 
dence of the democratic practices and 
ways of life in parts of pre-war Eu- 
rope and suggests their contribution 
and significance to American rural 
education and national well-being.” 
Naturally, the country-teacher will 
read with eagerness and interest; but 
so, also, should the city-teacher, be- 
cause of the emphasis on democratic 
education. Administrators and those 
responsible for teacher-education 
should be challenged especially by the 
last chapter. And finally, the non-pro- 
fessional or lay-reader may spend a 


* Ibid., Preface, p. xi. 
* Tbid., p. 193. 


profitable hour in gaining, not only 
additional understanding of rural 
America, but also those understand- 
ings and appreciations of peoples, cus- 
toms, and institutions outside of 
America which our present war-time 
policy and necessity make urgent. 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 
Professor of Education and 
Acting Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education 
Howard University 


Lowell in 1942? 


Of her literary sons whom America 
considered great in 1900, none has lost 
lustre more rapidly than James Rus- 
sell Lowell. Yet, as much as Whittier 
and Bryant, perhaps more than Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, and Emerson, 
Lowell deserves a new and compre- 
hensive biography. What Mr. Beatty 
has written will hardly suffice, for it 
is more a book against than about 
Lowell. Moreover, it seldom reaches 
the level of good biography, critical 
or otherwise, for the author finds it 
difficult to forget that Lowell insisted 
upon viewing the world through moral 
principles with which he cannot, even 
in 1942, agree. For, though Mr. Beatty 
admits that Lowell’s best writing was 
done under the driving inspiration of 
a cause, he cannot resist arguing that 
Lowell’s causes were wrong. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Beatty’s account is sub- 
ordinated to his own admitted bias. 
To him, Lowell was merely a “plump, 
short, and beard-shrouded man of let- 
ters” who never matured, that is, 
never grew into Mr. Beatty’s approval. 

It is too late now to argue that all 
virtue lay on either side of the two 
great bodies of thought which split the 
America of the middle period. But, 
now that some of the smoke is clear- 
ing, it is realized how important to 
the nature of America were the nine- 


*Richard Croom Beatty, James Russell 
Lowell. Nashville: Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1942, pp. 316. 
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teenth century reformers. By any 
standard, the anti-slavery workers 
were among the most important of 
these. Without the success of their 
labors, none of the other great reform 
movements of the century could have 
started on the road to fruition. Neither 
the progressive movements in labor, 
penology, suffrage, nor education 
could have advanced in the face of 
the fact of slavery. The abolitionists, 
no matter what their exact stand on 
slavery happened to be, continued to 
crystallize the high ideals of the 
founding fathers in one of the greatest 
practical applications of moral and 
political theory ever seen. They gave 
to America the basis for a nineteenth 
century realization of the eighteenth 
century concept of the good state. 
Abolitionism, in its many facets, boiled 
down to a statement that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was a practical 
document by which both men and 
governments might live. The work of 
the men who contributed to this move- 
ment is only beginning to be under- 
stood. Of these men, Lowell is one 
of the more important figures and of 
the activities of Lowell’s career the 
anti-slavery movement was primary 
in its influence upon him. 

But Mr. Beatty has not taken the 
time to discover just what factors 
produced in Lowell the elements with 
which he so strongly disagrees. While 
Lowell may not be a figure of such 
towering proportions as to require the 
loving attentions of a Douglass 
Southall Freeman or a Carl Sandburg 
(Mr. Beatty admits that he has no 
desire to write a “monumental” biog- 
raphy), his is a complex nature which 
certainly requires a great deal of hard 
work and serious thought if it is to be 
understood, The “old ignorance of ac- 
tual conditions” and the resort to “the 
petty weapon of a slurring evasion,” 
of which Mr, Beatty repeatedly ac- 
cuses Lowell, might be mentioned of 
him, but it is sufficient to note that 
he has continuously gone out of his 
way to show that Lowell was not pro- 


Southern, a statement that hardly 
needs to be made, but a fact that Mr. 
Beatty cannot forgive. 

Difficulty in understanding Lowell 
is excusable, for he was, as this biogra- 
phy makes clear, a man of many con- 
tradictions. A failure to make the 
attempt is another matter indeed. 
Neither Maria White nor Lowell’s as- 
sociates as editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, the Atlantic, or the North 
American, nor his associates at Har- 
vard, nor those in political and diplo- 
matic circles are here given much at- 
tention. Lowell and his contempo- 
raries move not in the realm of ideas 
at all, according to this view, but 
merely in the realm of chaste emotion 
invalidated by errors in attitudes to- 
wards the South. Mr. Beatty’s might 
be called the school of term paper 
scholarship, for here little more is 
done than string upon a chronological 
chain a series of quotations from, 
about, and against Lowell, interlarded 
with summaries of his chief works, 
plus dissenting comments of the biog- 
rapher. No chance is missed to point 
out that Lincoln was not a majority 
choice for the presidency, that Grant, 
“the none-too precious hero of Ap- 
pomattox,” had become involved in 
financial scandals, that the North’s 
Vartu was a sullied Vartu indeed. No 
chance is missed to point out that 
Lowell could write in a “shiftless man- 
ner,” with “characteristically glitter- 
ing half-truths,” in a typical “struc- 
tureless and confusing manner,” that 
his studies could be “unimportant as 
literary criticism,” that he was un- 
able, until late in life, to view any 
culture, other than his own, with sym- 
pathy. Why any of these statements 
should be, how many of them can be. 
made is not explained. 

That biography cannot be success- 
ful without the full desire to under- 
stand the subject treated is an in- 
escapable conclusion after reading Mr. 
Beatty. Here there has been patient 
culling of the sources for a literary 
biography, but these sources alone 
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cannot produce biography. Many of 
the important men of Lowell’s time— 
Parker, Alcott, Emerson, Whittier— 
have had excellent lives recorded for 
our time; Lowell, the poet, editor, 


scholar, reformer, is still in need of a 

full and competent biographical study. 
Utyssrs Les, First Lieutenant 
Tuskegee Army Flying School 
Tuskegee, Alabama 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Negro Education Progressed in 1942 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


EGRO EDUCATION PROGRESSED IN 

1942. The international crisis of 
World War II has caused the demo- 
cratic nations to search anew the 
ideals for which they stand, while al- 
lies and enemies alike have compared 
practices with professed beliefs. The 
major aim of education for Negroes is 
to make available just and equitable 
provisions for the education of the 
members of this particular minority 
in harmony with the aims and princi- 
ples of democratic education. Our 
critical times have, fortunately for 
the Negro, produced critical thinking 
and heartening pronouncements for 
the cause of democracy and minori- 
ties. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
has repeated many times the four free- 
doms which should be guaranteed to 
every one, and has said that the At- 
lantic Charter applied to all regardless 
of race, color or creed. Wendell 
Willkie, after a trip to major theatres 
of war, has asserted the need for a 
world charter that will guarantee to 
all men opportunity for unrestricted 
development. With directness and 
cogent logic, Pearl Buck has outlined 
a program of action for all racial 
groups. 


Democratic Tendencies 


Progress in Negro education must 
be measured by the yardstick of the 
democratic ideal. While this section 
has reported facts and events, it has 
been concerned especially with the 
trends that the education of Negroes 
follows. The present article deals par- 
ticularly with two general features— 
(1) The observation of tendencies 
that may be termed incipient trends 


because they are of recent develop- 
ment and are not fully pronounced, 
and (2) the reporting of the annual 
meetings of national organizations of 
workers in various phases of Negro 
education. 

Democratic administrative control 
of educational institutions was defi- 
nitely advanced during the year, In 
North Carolina, for the first time two 
Negro citizens were elected members 
of the state land-grant college (The 
Agricultural and Technical College at 
Greensboro). State institutions for 
Negroes, have been almost entirely in 
the hands of trustee boards com- 
posed of white citizens and state offi- 
cials. We hail also as progress the 
election of a liberal like Wendell 
Willkie to the Hampton Institute 
trustee board. For too long trustee 
boards of our private colleges have 
been characterized by the dominance 
of conservative Negro and _ white 
members. Of special significance in 
this connection is the appointment of 
a Negro to the Board of Trustees of 
the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. This selection is a most 
happy one for the Reverend William 
Lloyd Imes, who is a Seminary alum- 
nus, has distinguished himself as a 
champion of minorities in metropoli- 
tan New York, the nation and the 
world, has maintained active asso- 
ciation with colleges and universities 
as trustee, visiting professor, guest 
pastor and religious leader, and was 
recently elected to become the Presi- 
dent of Knoxville College, Tennessee. 

A parallel administrative demo- 
cratic tendency is the appointment of 
Negroes to university faculties. Dr. 
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Allison Davis was appointed assistant 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the first Negro giving 
full-time on a professional education 
faculty. Dr. Julian Lewis has served 
for some years on the medical faculty 
of Chicago, Dr. Kenneth B. Clark was 
appointed an assistant professor of 
psychology at the City College of 
New York which he had previously 
served one summer. It is significant 
to note that his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees were conferred by How- 
ard University, an institution devoted 
especially to the education of Negroes 
and receiving Federal support as a 
means of improving university oppor- 
tunities of advanced educational 
preparation. He is the first member of 
his race to receive a permanent posi- 
tion in a tax-supported institution of 
higher learning in the great metrop- 
olis with the largest Negro population. 
It is reported that Northwestern Uni- 
versity, New York University, Har- 
vard University and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have had 
Negroes on their staffs in recent years. 

A democratic tendency in student 
relations is seen in the action of Phi 
Delta Kappa, national honorary edu- 
cational male fraternity, in removing 
from its constitution the language ex- 
cluding Negroes and Orientals from 
membership. During the summer, 
press releases announced that Negro 
students had been admitted to chap- 
ters at Chicago, Colorado, Columbia, 
Michigan, and New York Universities. 


Educational Organizations 


Organizations interested in the ad- 
vancement of the education of Ne- 
groes held the usual annual meetings 
in 1942. A few leaders have attempted 
to promote a closer coordination of 
activities and meetings among these 
groups. One of the most successful 
cooperative efforts has been the con- 
duct of the Cooperative Negro Col- 
lege Study. The four Negro organiza- 
tions cooperating were the Association 


of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes, the Conference of Negro 
Land-Grant College Presidents, the 
Association of Collegiate Deans and 
Registrars and the American Teach- 
ers Association along with the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the 
General Education Board, the United 
States Office of Education and South- 
ern State Agents of Negro Schools. In 
October 1941 there was held at Atlanta 
University a workshop composed of 
52 faculty members from 25 colleges 
in 15 states. In subsequent months 
faculty conferences of several days’ 
duration were conducted in many Ne- 
gro colleges throughout the south. 
Many colleges held special faculty 
conferences in the fall, related in vary- 
ing degrees to the cooperative effort, 
and reflecting the stimulation of pro- 
fessional associations. 

The Executive Secretary of the 
American Teachers Association had 
suggested that several of the various 
organizations might hold their meet- 
ings at the same time and place; but 
the organizations did not see fit to fol- 
low the suggestion or to accept the 
facilities of the Alabama State Col- 
lege at Montgomery. The annual 
meetings followed the general pattern 
of previous years with about the same 
representation. The principal associa- 
tions, time, place and topics for 1942 
are herewith listed (in accordance 
with annual policy). 

The American Teachers Association 
did not hold the annual meeting usu- 
ally held the last week in July. In- 
stead there was a planning confer- 
ence August 25-26 in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. This was a climax to the re- 
gional meetings which had been held 
in the preceding months and had been 
enlarged so as to take the place of the 
national conference as far as the mem- 
bers were concerned, There were be- 
tween 50 and 75 representatives of 
state and national organizations in 
Louisville to discuss the effect of the 
present crisis on Negro education and 
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responsibility of the teacher for pre- 
paring students to become citizens in 
the post-war world. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, meeting in 
Washington, D.C. October 30-Novem- 
ber 1, conducted an interesting pro- 
gram stressing scientific study, citizen- 
ship and democracy as they affect the 
advance of the Negro. Its Negro His- 
tory Bulletin is featuring the theme 
democracy this year. 

The Association of Business Officers 
in Schools for Negroes convened at 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. 
May 7-9. The principal topics dis- 
cussed were retirement, social security 
legislation, national defense and war 
economy, college publicity and public 
relations. 

The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes met 
December 10-11 at Atlanta University. 
The addresses dealt primarily with the 
program of education and the war. Its 
Commission on Higher Education is- 
sued “A Study of Community Life of 
Negro Youth” which is the printed re- 
port of several years of work. 

The Association of Social Science 
Teachers in Negro Colleges met at 
the Bluefield State Teachers College, 
West Virginia, March 21. The discus- 
sions centered around the gearing of 
social science instruction to the needs 
of the war effort. 

The Association of Teachers of Lan- 
guage in Negro Colleges met at Hamp- 
ton Institute March 26-28. Founded 
by English teachers the membership 
has been enlarged to include teachers 
of the foreign languages also and the 
program expanded similarly with fea- 
tures in music and related arts. 

The Conference of Presidents of Ne- 
gro Land-Grant Colleges held two sets 
of sessions during the year. The ses- 
sions at Hampton Institute, June 12- 
14, were highlighted by the discussion 
of opportunities for Negroes in the 
navy program. The results were re- 
ported in this Journal in the last issue 


(11:570-4, Oct. 1942). The regular 
annual meeting was in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, October 28-29 and was devoted 
to agricultural extension work and 
cooperative college studies, 

The National Association of Col- 
lege Women met in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, April 3-4. They were concerned 
mainly with the contribution of 
women in the national crisis. A special 
youth panel featured in some former 
years was outstanding. 

The National Association of Col- 
legiate Deans and Registrars in Negro 
Schools convened at the State Teach- 
ers College, Elizabeth City, N.C., 
March 26-28, using as the theme the 
role of the college in the development 
of attitudes. 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women and Advisers to Girls in 
Negro Schools conducted its sessions 
at Howard University, April 8 and 9. 
Attention was focused on the prob- 
lems of the present emergency—safe- 
guarding womanhood in the world 
today, race relations, the Negro and 
defense. 

The National Association of Per- 
sonnel Deans and Advisers of Men in 
Negro Educational Institutions met at 
Hampton Institute, April 30 and May 
1-2. The addresses dealt with prob- 
lems of Negro youth as related to a 
world at war, discussions of educa- 
tional trends, and selected problems 
encountered in personnel work. 

The National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers discussed the 
problems of the Negro and family life 
at the lower economic level, July 26- 
29 at Langston, Oklahoma. 

The National Student Health Asso- 
ciation met at Hampton Institute, 
April 3-4. It was especially interested 
in physical fitness and malnutrition 
problems of Negro students. 


General and Miscellaneous 


In general, Negro schools and or- 
ganizations follow the trends of the 
times. During the year there were 
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many educational news releases. Some 
of the schools accelerated their pro- 
grams by closing early. Fisk, Hamp- 
ton and Talladega were notable ex- 
amples. The offer by Hampton Insti- 
tute of its facilities for a naval train- 
ing program was accepted. Upon the 
opening of fall terms three schools 
had qualified to receive from the 
United States Office of Education fund 
for student aid in accelerated pro- 
grams. R.O.T.C. units have been added 
to the Prairie View State College, 
Texas, the A. and T. College, Greens- 
boro, N.C., the West Virginia State 
College. 

Two colleges sponsored conferences 
on war and post-war problems. The 
Fourth National Conference of Church 
Leaders at Virginia Union University 
in Richmond, April 18-19 considered 
how to utilize present opportunities to 
extend world brotherhood—the chal- 
lenge to the church to work for a 
durable peace, to assist Negroes, 
youth, and rural people and to work 
for interchurch cooperation. Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania sponsored 
on its campus, May 8-9, a Conference 
on the Status of the Negro in a Fight- 
ing Democracy. 

There are several other features re- 
ported by Negro colleges during the 
year. The Bluefield State Teachers 
College sponsors a weekly broadcast 
from a local station in Bluefield, 
West Virginia. The Saint Paul Normal 
and Industrial School, Lawrenceville, 
Virginia formerly offering only two 
years of college work has been re- 
named the St. Paul Polytechnic Col- 
lege. Also the Norfolk Unit of Vir- 
ginia Union University which was or- 
ganized as a junior college has severed 
its connection from the parent institu- 
tion and reorganized as a polytechnic 
college. Hampton Institute has an- 
nounced extensive curriculum revi- 
sions and given much publicity to a 
communications center which employs 
the laboratory method of teaching. 
The Town Hall Meeting of the Air 
was conducted at Howard University, 


May 25 and featured the President 
and three faculty members in a dis- 
cussion of the question: Is there a 
basis for spiritual unity in the world 
today? These tendencies suggest that 
Negro schools are widening their scope 
and influence. 

Two important media for education 
are the press and the cinema. It is 
hoped that some incipient tendencies 
will be realized by these means. The 
moving picture industry has an- 
nounced that future efforts will be di- 
rected towards showing Negro charac- 
ters in a more favorable light and 
avoiding the commonly portrayed 
stereotypes on the screen. The press 
has shown an increased tendency to- 
wards fairness. The New York Times 
Sunday Educational Section has had 
more articles by Negro educators and 
about Negro education. PM of New 
York City has been an outspoken 
champion of the rights of Negroes. 
The magazines Life, Time and For- 
tune have featured many articles and 
comments on Negroes with special ref- 
erence to the war effort. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 71 is entitled “The Ne- 
gro and the War” jointly prepared by 
a white and a colored writer. The New 
Masses devoted its entire October 20 
number to the subject and maintains 
a fair, consistent policy in all issues. 
The Survey Graphic for November is 
the Negro number in its Calling Amer- 
ica series, with the well known Pro- 
fessor Alain Locke as special editor. 
The November issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology included an arti- 
cle on Ethnic and Minority Groups in 
Wartime, with special reference to the 
Negro by Professor E. Franklin 
Frazier. The September issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science treats the 
subject of “Minority Peoples in a Na- 
tion at War,” giving space for a sec- 
tion of five papers on the Negro. 


Summary 


In summary, the year of 1942 has 
shown progress for the educational 
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welfare of Negroes. There were defi- 
nite advances in the democratic poli- 
cies and practices in the selection of 
members of trustee boards, faculties of 
higher institutions with interracial 
student bodies, and a national hon- 
orary fraternity. Educational organi- 
zations among Negroes have main- 
tained themselves and colleges for Ne- 
groes have survived the first year of 


the war. Gains through legal action 
have continued. Following the entry 
of the nation into war, there has been 
noted an increased liberalism of many 
national leaders, the radio, the cinema, 
and the press regarding the rights and 
privileges of minorities, the educa- 
tional needs of the Negro, and the 
responsibility of all people to accord 
practice with professed belief. 


Section B: Rural Education 


ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


HAT 1S THE NEGRO COLLEGE CON- 

TRIBUTING TO RURAL LIFE AND ED- 
UCATION? A few years ago the writer 
was astonished and somewhat ap- 
palled to find many institutions pay- 
ing little or no attention to the rural 
problem. Most of them were adjacent 
to rural areas, drew upon these areas 
most largely for their student bodies, 
and were aware of the fact that to a 
very large extent their graduates 
would return to the home location or 
to other rural sites to serve as teach- 
ers, housewives, nurses, social work- 
ers, etc., etc. Yet there was no “felt 
need” on the part of many of these 
collegiate institutions to require even 
a single course in rural life or rural 
education, or in any way to orient the 
student for living and working in a 
rural area. Jackson College, in Mis- 
sissippi, has issued a new catalog, 
(June 1942) marked by departure 


from the conventional catalog, and by 
an experimental attitude. “The pro- 
posals set forth in it are tentative, the 
courses are to be evaluated and re- 
vised by teachers and students as they 
are used in the work of rural and 
community rehabilitation through 
teacher-education.” The faculty of 
Jackson College, working coopera- 
tively under the guidance of Dr. Jane 
Ellen McAllister, are responsible for 
the long-term planning and the projec- 
tion of the College program into the 
future. Dr. McAllister, in the imme- 
diately following article describes 
these plans and proposals, discussing 
first specific needs of the state out of 
which have grown the objectives of 
Jackson College; then, the curriculum 
planned to attain these objectives; 
and finally, the organization and ad- 
ministration of the curriculum. 


JACKSON COLLEGE (Muississipp1) PLANS FOR THE RURAL TEACHER 


Jane Ellen McAllister 


Six thousand teachers in the ele- 
mentary Negro schools of Mississippi, 
of whom approximately 900 are col- 
lege graduates, 3,100 are on the col- 
lege level, and many of the 2,000 un- 
der college level are untrained, some 
even lacking the eighth grade level of 
actual academic preparation; an en- 


rollment of 299,847 of the 464,387 
children who should be enrolled; an 
alarmingly poor school attendance 
even for the six months’ term which 
the State Board of Education had set 
up for colored schools in 1941 ;—these 
are some of the facts which have in- 
fluenced Jackson College—formerly a 
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denominational college and since 1941 
a state teachers college—to devote its 
facilities solely to the training of ele- 
mentary teachers. Since Mississippi is 
predominantly rural this means, in 
effect, that the college is devoted to 
the training of teachers for rural and 
small-town schools and communities. 
In their college program the prospec- 
tive rural teachers face the stark 
realities of the economic, social, and 
educational problems which will con- 
front them and the adults and children 
with whom they are to work. All of 
their training is definitely planned and 
selected to help them solve these prob- 
lems. At workshops held by Jeanes 
teachers; conferences held by farmers, 
ministers, and community workers; in 
the communities which serve as lab- 
oratories; and in their home communi- 
ties, the teachers—both prospective 
and in-service—are challenged by such 
facts as these: that even in the 52 
counties that employ Jeanes teachers, 
an informal] survey reveals 754 teach- 
ers below high school level, at least 
one county with less than a 4 months’ 
school term; another in which four 
schools are taught in one-room log 
cabins; a third in which 16 schools are 
in churches; and approximately 1,536 
teachers in the 52 counties who receive 
$25 or less a month. The prospective 
and in-service rural teachers at Jack- 
son College see the vicious circle of 
deadly teaching, schools that make 
no changes in the lives of children and 
adults, meagre living, poor salaries, 
and such poor attendance that some 
people are mistakenly convinced that 
the communities do not appreciate 
even the short schooling offered them. 
These teachers at Jackson College 
learn to live better themselves and to 
do vital, effective, and functional 
teaching as an immediate step in help- 
ing to solve problems of attendance, 
salaries, inadequate living, malnutri- 
tion, and poverty. They learn to begin 
action on economic problems, when- 
ever possible, by the practical means 
of helping adults and children with 


cooperative marketing and producing, 
with better nutrition practices, better 
orchards, poultry, dairies, and a more 
thorough mastery of the tool subjects. 
They practice having their elementary 
rural schools cooperate with local, 
state and national agencies in home- 
making, agriculture, and health. They 
take part in long-time community and 
regional planning, beginning in the 
community laboratories connected 
with the college. 

The simplest way of describing what 
Jackson College plans for the rural 
teachers is by answering some of the 
questions asked by a representative 
group at a Workshop held at Jackson 
College in the summer of 1942. The 
Workshop was the first in the state 
to be held to consider the problems 
of teacher-education, especially those 
in the education of teachers for rural 
schools. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives of all the Negro colleges in 
the state, by Jeanes teachers, and by 
representatives of agencies interested 
in rural education. The questions 
asked by these persons, bring out the 
essential features of the plans that 
Jackson College has for rural teachers. 


How Does Jackson College Propose 
to Equip Teachers Who Will Be 
Able to Provide for Child Growth 


and for Community Development? 


By two means, namely: (1) Through 
faculty members—including al] the 
teacher trainers at the one-year cen- 
ters, who are especially trained for 
and interested in rural education. The 
instructors have made a careful study 
of community undertakings, and are 
interested not in specialization and 
success in a subject-matter field, but 
in the education of a teacher for a 
community school; and (2) Through 
the use of rea] situations in the educa- 
tion of the teacher—not just artificial 
duplications of outside activities. 
These situations are as follows: 
a. Work experiences, and experiences in self 
direction as provided in the operation 
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and maintenance of the College, in op- 
erating the cooperative store, in helping 
in the establishing of cooperatives in the 
rural communities of St. Thomas, New 
Hope, and in other Mississippi communi- 
ties. 
Experiences in working with parents of 
the Laboratory Community School in 
group activities, such as preparing lunches 
for children. 
. Experiences with children and adults at 
the Laboratory Community School and 
at the cooperating community schools 
which will carry-over into the renovating 
of home kitchens, the screening of houses, 
the improvement of diet, and higher 
levels of living in general. 

Practice in using the preceding experi- 

ences with children and their parents, as 

preparation for the cooperative activities 
of finance, producing, marketing and pur- 
chasing in the communities surrounding 

Bracey, McRaven, Hester, New Hope, 

and other rural schools. 

. Experiences of public speaking, of de- 
bating, of circulating material from the 
college to guide the people in the co- 
operative communities in the establish- 
ing of community councils and in other 
undertakings for community improve- 
ment. 

f. Experiences in guiding children in activi- 
ties which will contribute to their growth 
in intellectual, social, bodily, and manual 
skills. Experiences in working with home- 
making, agricultural, health, and other 
government, state, and local agencies in 
establishing community councils and 
adult education programs contributing to 
all phases of community improvement. 


o 


S 


o 


g. Experiences in stimulating cooperation 
among parents in the campus nursery 


school and in the proposed nursery 
schools of St. Thomas, Mt. Sinai, and 


other rural communities. 
h. Experiences in selling college farm prod- 


ucts and in purchasing the College seed 
and fertilizer through the farmer’s co- 


operatives. 


How Are These Experiences Organ- 
ized into a Systematic and Balanced 


113 


College Program to Give the Broad, 
Scholarly, but Functional Education 
Needed by All Teachers? 


The experiences include challenging 
mental as well as physical and social 
activities. They are organized into six 
Areas, which provide that the teacher 
shall know such fields as social and 
economic problems, fine and industrial 
arts, language arts, and rural living 
including home-making, shop, health, 
and agriculture. They also provide 
that the student may as an elementary 
teacher build up additional compe- 
tency in music, in nursery school edu- 
cation, in home nursing, in agricul- 
ture, in shop, and in typing and ac- 
counting for cooperatives and farm 
management. Through _ prescribed 
courses and through electives the stu- 
dent will have a less specialized 
knowledge of one field and a broad 
knowledge of a greater number of 
fields. 

The experiences of each Area as 
well as the proportion of time devoted 
to it are determined as nearly as pos- 
sible by the demands made upon the 
teacher in a community school. The 
experiences of an Area are constantly 
being criticized and revised as the 
faculty and students study the teach- 
ing situations. In the Areas the in- 
tellectual, social, mechanical, and 
bodily skills of the students are per- 
fected as a means of (1) solving per- 
sonal and professional problems, and 
(2) successfully engaging in real life 
experiences which the College fur- 
nishes in great numbers through its 
campus living, its rural laboratory 
communities, and its community 
schools, 

In arranging the desirable experi- 
ences and activities, committees rep- 
resenting the various Areas or Divi- 
sions listed the personal, the general 
cultural, and the professional prob- 
lems faced by a student who is to- 
administer and teach a community 
school. They also listed the field, 
laboratory, and practice experiences 
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which should accompany the related 
facts gathered and organized in solv- 
ing these problems. The committees 
were aided by students who under in- 
telligent guidance visited and studied 
community activities in a proposed 
community improvement program. “If 
we are expected to help children grow 
physically and mentally,” said the 
students, “if we are to see that through 
children and their parents there is 
sanitation in homes, the introduction 
of new crops, better stock, better diet, 
better home-making, better child 
care, then what should Jackson Col- 
lege offer us in preparation”? This is 
the question which has guided the 
choice of experiences and activities in 
the College Curriculum. 


What Part Do the One-Year Centers 
Play in the Plan for the Pre-Service 
and In-Service Training of Rural 
Teachers? 

The one-year centers are located in 
Greenwood, Mound Bayou, Clarks- 
dale, Brookhaven, and Meridian. 
They serve as community laboratories 
in teacher-education, and at the same 
time satisfy a specific and present 
need of the state for teachers with 
some professional training beyond 
high school. They also serve to keep 
Jackson College in touch with all 
parts of the state in its teacher-edu- 
cation program. The one-year center 
gives a type of intensive training. It 
uses many of the workshop techniques, 
such as working with an individual 
on specific needs of a definite situation 
which he will face at the end of the 
year of training. The one-year center 
has 25 high school graduates under a 
teacher-trainer who in some cases has 
the help of qualified members of the 
high school faculty. From one point 
of view, it is a fifth year of high 
school. As such, it helps in enriching 
the community contacts and projects 
of the high school where it is located. 
It is also an in-service agency, since 
the teacher-trainer cooperates closely 
with the Jeanes teachers. She must co- 
operate as she places student-teachers 


in various nearby rural schools for 
student-teaching experiences. She 
must work with the Jeanes teacher in 
giving the cooperating teachers of 
these schools the necessary in-service 
training. Indeed, she is to offer to the 
Jeanes teacher the same consultatory 
service that is offered by other mem- 
bers of Jackson College faculty to the 
teachers of the state. 


Does Jackson College Offer any 
Preparation for the Agencies, and 
for the Community Leaders Who 
Will Be Needed to Cooperate With 
the Rural Teacher? 


The preparation at Jackson College 
will be a most desirable background 
for Jeanes teachers; for all positions 
of community leadership; for those 
who want to go on in the field of 
rural cooperative undertakings; for 
F.S.A. work; for directing out-of- 
school youth, adult education pro- 
grams, nursery school work in con- 
nection with W.P.A. and other na- 
tional, state and local agencies; for 
rural welfare work; for young physi- 
cians doing rural health work; and 
for ministers of rural churches or of 
any community churches. 

Five of the ways in which rural 
teachers and community adults are 
prepared for leadership are as follows: 


1. In speech and auditorium work: 
through personality development, 
training in debates, discussion 
groups and panel discussions. 

2. In psychology: through personal- 
ity training in’ getting along with 
people, in conducting mass meet- 
ings, in handling small study 
groups, in “selling” cooperation as 
a means to economic improvement. 

3. In general community living on the 
campus and in the rural and urban 
community enterprises, such as stu- 
dent clubs, Red Cross work, Girl 
Reserve work, 4-H Club work, con- 
ferences with Jeanes teachers and 
with workers in other educational 
agencies. 

4. In the economic field: In such 
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courses as Practical Problems of 
Rural Living, and those in the so- 
cial studies. Jackson College plans 
to give students practical experi- 
ence in teaching rural people the 
principles and practices of demo- 
cratic cooperatives and economic 
organization, It will also give them 
practice in training elementary 
children in the elementary forms of 
such work with cooperatives and 
economic organizations. 

5. In the recreational and creative 
field: the students are trained to 
capitalize on the psychological con- 
nection between organized play and 
cooperative buying, selling, and 
producing. They have splendid 
training for community recrea- 
tional leadership in organized play 
activities and in musical activities 
provided through extra-class par- 
ticipation in choral and glee clubs. 


What Community Development Pro- 
grams Provide a Laboratory for the 
Training of the Rural Teacher at 
Jackson College and at the One-Year 
Centers? 


Jackson College—located near the 
outskirts of the city of Jackson—has 
already begun some work among the 
parents of the children of its campus 
community school. Faculty and stu- 
dents began work, too, in the St. 
Thomas community, about 12 miles 
from the College, when at a com- 
munity meeting people asked for a 
community organization which might 
eventually pave the way for such ven- 
tures as a cooperative store, and an 
egg cooperative. The work in this com- 
munity is to be closely tied up with 
the program of the little four-teacher 
community school. Gradually a type 
of work similar to that at St. Thomas 
is to be initiated in the Mt. Sinai and 
the New Hope communities located 
about 6 and 4 miles respectively in 
an adjoining county, in the McRaven 
and the Bracey School communities, 
about 7 miles distant from the College, 
and in the Hester and Marlgrove 
schools, about 10 and 12 miles from 


the College, respectively. These com- 
munities will give to the students a 
laboratory presenting the best type of 
education, namely, child education 
and adult education paralleling each 
other in the community. 

Though all Areas or Divisions in 
the College have some contacts with 
the above-mentioned communities, 
these contacts are mainly through the 
Rural Living and Social Studies Areas, 
and through student teaching. 
Through the course Field Work in 
Farmer’s Co-operatives the instructor 
and students in the Rural Living 
Area cooperate with the agricultural 
and home-making agencies, thereby 
stimulating the education of adults in 
the communities in regard to coopera- 
tives as a method of economic or- 
ganization. They also work with wom- 
en’s handicraft clubs, and with com- 
mittees for screening homes, for 
renovating kitchens, and for making 
and mending clothes. During the sec- 
ond quarter of the sophomore year 
and the second quarter of the senior 
year the instructors of Practical Prob- 
lems of Rural Living rotate among 
the student teachers to help them with 
the community program during their 
student-teaching. The agriculture in- 
structor helps especially with the 
farming cooperatives and the study 
clubs on agricultural economic prob- 
lems. The lead in planning for this 
work in the communities is through 
the Service Area Committee. The one- 
year centers use as laboratories the 
communities in which they are lo- 
cated. The procedures are quite similar 
to those described in the preceding 
two paragraphs, for these community 
laboratories, too, form a part of Jack- 
son College. 


How Is the Program Organized to 
Make Effective Use of the Commu- 
nity Laboratories in the Education 
of the Rural Teacher? 

Studying and exploring the cooper- 
ating rural communities is as accepted 
a part of the work of an instructor 
at Jackson College as is library study 
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and research, Studying how his class 
works or course functions in the work 
of student teaching is another part of 
the regular work of the instructor. He 
visits the communities when his stu- 
dents are living and teaching in the 
community, and whenever it is neces- 
sary for him to keep informed on the 
community program there. 

The program of laboratory work in 
the communities is planned by the 
areas themselves; for the communi- 
ties are theirs, the students are theirs. 
The requests for visiting come from 
them because they feel the need of 
and responsibility for the laboratory 
work on a community program. The 
members of each Area meet, plan 
what to look for, when to go, and the 
methods by which classes at the Col- 
lege will be cared for, if the classes do 
not go with the instructor. If student 
teachers are concerned, the request 
from the Area is turned over to the 
chairman of the Area of Teaching and 
Related Service Courses, and then 
passed on to the Service Area Com- 
mittee for final arrangements. The 
Area of Rural Living and the Area of 
Teaching are represented on the Serv- 
ice Area Committee. Two of the mem- 
bers of the former Area, one in home- 
making, the other in agriculture give 
almost full time to the community de- 
velopment program in the cooperating 
communities and the nurse gives a 
large part of her time to the com- 
munity programs. These persons work 
closely with Jeanes teachers, cooperat- 
ing rural teachers, and student teach- 
ers in helping the community people 
carry out their own program. 

In the actual work in the commu- 
nity, the spearhead is made up of (1) 
the Areas at the College concerned 
with social studies, rural living, and 
student teaching, and (2) the small 
rural school. The responsibility of the 
College ends in presenting the best 
thinking and suggestions to the rural 
people and stimulating them to want 
improvements in living. The program 
is by the rural people themselves for 


their children and schools. The pro- 
posed procedure in the community is 
an adaptation of the St. Francis 
Xavier small-study group plan. The 
general cooperative council begins 
with the P.T.A. and then brings in 
members of churches, lodges, and oth- 
ers who are not members of any or- 
ganizations. The community council 
meets occasionally as a general group. 
At intervals between these meetings, 
small study groups meet at individual 
homes each with its own local leader. 
These groups do not confine them- 
selves to study entirely, but engage in 
simple cooperative undertakings like 
helping neighbors to renovate kitch- 
ens, bottom chairs, screen houses, and 
beautify yards and homes, The local 
leader has to be capable not only of 
leading the groups to study and dis- 
cuss cooperative marketing and pro- 
ducing, but capable of getting them 
to work on some phase of manual work 
or a_ live-at-home-program. This 
small-group procedure with its work, 
study and recreation may reach the 
people who are ordinarily not reached 
in a community program. 

In summer, as in the regular year, 
the communities are used as labora- 
tories in the training of in-service 
teachers. The in-service teachers assist 
when ministers come in during the 
summer for a community meeting; 
they help conduct study groups, and 
short courses for the training of local 
leaders in hand work, farming, and 
cooperative undertakings. 

In the future, perhaps the College 
will be able to conduct a camp work- 
shop during six weeks of the summer 
session. The members of this camp 
workshop, about 20 in number, will 
live in one of the communities and 
take courses which will be enriched 
by life in the communities. They will 
take a course in homemaking in which 
the laboratory is the cooperative 
maintenance of the camp home, and 
in addition, they will work in such 
courses as the Field Course in Farm- 
ers Cooperatives, Science in the Rural 
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Environment, Rural and Community 
Leadership, and Recreational Leader- 
ship. 

Perhaps the workshop for college 
faculty members who are representa- 
tives from the various Negro colleges 
in Mississippi, may sometimes be held 
in the camp where the members will 
be able to participate more fully in the 
community program. 


How Will Jackson College Reach 
the Rural Teachers in the One-Year 
Centers and Other Parts of the 
State? 

The College reaches the one-year 
centers and other parts of the state 
in four ways: first, through the con- 
ferences which the teacher-trainers of 
the one-year centers have at the Col- 
lege; second, through the conferences 
which the faculty representatives have 
with the teacher-trainers at their re- 
spective schools; third, through the 
material to be sent out by the pro- 
posed Curriculum Laboratory which 
will be described later; and fourth, 
through conferences and workshops 
with Jeanes teachers. In the future, 
the state will be reached by the afore- 
mentioned means and through the 
graduates, and the follow-up contacts 
of the College with the graduates. At 
present Jackson College works through 
each Jeanes teacher and_ teacher- 
trainer in the community laboratories 
connected with it in bringing about 
community improvment through the 
small schools. In the future, the Col- 
lege faculty, students and graduates 
will promote the self-education of the 
people by community councils and 
other group undertakings. It will hap- 
pen like this: the Jeanes teachers and 
teacher-trainers who are trained in the 
College workshop, will in turn relay 
their experiences with cooperatives 
and study groups to their in-service 
and pre-service teachers respectively. 
The in-service teachers, the graduates 
of Jackson College, and the gradu- 
ates of the one-year centers will in 
their turn carry on a program of com- 


munity councils similar to that of 
Jackson College through the small 
schools and communities in which they 
teach. 

The Jeanes teachers, the in-service 
teachers and the community leaders 
meet at the College. During their 
training period the Jeanes teachers 
and in-service teachers participate in 
work with the short courses of the 
community leaders and farmers from 
various communities. Afterwards 
when they return to their communities, 
they in turn train others as they were 
trained at the College. This is the 
slow but sound procedure which the 
College proposes for bringing about 
child growth and community improve- 
ment through schools. 

Another way of keeping in contact 
with the state is that instructors of 
all subjects at Jackson College are 
consultants for the cooperating 
schools. They are field consultants for 
the Jeanes in-service program and 
they also maintain a close relation 
with one-year centers. One member of 
the faculty who is also a member of 
the State Department of Education 
has charge of student teaching and 
of follow-up work with graduates 
over the state. 

A third way in which the college 
keeps in touch with the state is 
through its limited number of off- 
campus courses for credit and larger 
number of off-campus courses with- 
out credit. Some of the former are 
especially adapted to the local situa- 
tion by having the local situation used 
as a laboratory for students in the 
course. 

The College Library, too, serves the 
state by the circulating of books, 
teaching materials, and materials on 
cooperatives to the various cooperat- 
ing schools and the one-year centers. 


How Will the Plans that Jackson 
College Has for Rural Teachers Be- 
come a Part in the State-Wide Pro- 
gram of Teacher Education? 


A representative of the State De- 
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partment of Education has worked 
with the organization of the College 
in order to tie it closely with the state- 
wide program of teacher-education. 
The College has cooperated with the 
State Department as it has worked 
for the inter-relationships between in- 
stitutions for teacher education which 
are so essential for the development of 
a state program. The type of organi- 
zation in which a representative of the 
State Department of Education is 
both Field Coordinator and Director 
of Student Teaching and Follow-up 
Work for the College is the one most 
favorable for a close tie-up of the 
college with the entire state and with 
the state-wide teacher education pro- 
gram. In connection with the pro- 
posed state-wide program of teacher- 
education, in the future the College 
hopes to promote the building and 
operation of 11 or 12 community 
schools at strategic points in the state 
near colleges and one-year centers. 
These schools will be one-teacher 
schools, but not necessarily one-room 
schools. In buildings, in teachers, and 
in procedures, they will be mode} rural] 
elementary schools which will serve as 
demonstration centers for in-service 
teachers and for pre-service teachers 
at each college in the state. They will 
serve children and adults, will coordi- 
nate all agencies in community im- 
provement, and integrate this work 
into the curriculum of the school. 


What Is the Program of Adult Edu- 
cation in the Plans for the Rural 
Teacher? 

Broadly speaking, the adult educa- 
tion program at Jackson College in- 
cludes non-credit courses as well as 
in-service credit courses. The non- 
credit courses are conferences; forums 
for the discussion of civic, social and 
economic problems; cooperative coun- 
cils and study groups; handicrafts and 
home-making classes; and some short 
period conferences for in-service 
teachers. 

The in-service credit courses include 
a limited number of Saturday and 


evening in-service classes on the cam- 
pus; and a limited number of classes 
at strategic points within range of the 
College and in the territory for which 
the College assumes special respon- 
sibility. 

A most important part of adult edu- 
cation lies in this: The College has 
been and will be host to important 
educational gatherings such as the 
State-Wide Teacher Education Con- 
ference, the Songfest and Speech Arts 
Festival, the Jeanes Conference, the 
meetings of high school principals pre- 
paring the curriculum for high school 
summer schools, and the Workshop in 
Teacher Education which includes 
representatives of all the colleges in 
Mississippi. State meetings for the 
Home Economics Extension Division 
and the Adult Education Schools are 
also held at the College. 


What Is the Purpose of the Proposed 
Curriculum Laboratory? 

The Laboratory is one of the ways 
of keeping in touch with the one-year 
centers, Jeanes teachers, graduates, 
and community leaders. It will dis- 
seminate curriculum materials on 
shelter, health, diet, farming, homes 
and other socio-economic problems of 
the people. These materials are pro- 
duced by the teachers and students in 
the professionalized courses, the Lab- 
oratory Community School, the Prac- 
ticum and Workshop groups. They 
will include such curriculum material 
for the children as “How We Work 
Together,” “Egg Cooperatives in Our 
Community,” “Our Mothers Have 
Sewing Clubs,” “Our Mothers Have 
Quilting, Weaving, Cooking and Buy- 
ing Clubs.” 


In the Training of Rural Teachers 
Does the College Cooperate With 
and Make Use of the Facilities of 
State, Local, National and Other 
Agencies Interested in Adult Edu- 
cation and Rural Rehabilitation? 
The curriculum offered by the Col- 
lege is such that it prepares teachers 
for work in adult education in co- 
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operation with many of these agen- 
cies, The College works with the 
W.P.A. in adult classes in home-mak- 
ing, with the Red Cross in adult 
classes in home nursing, and cooper- 
ates with the Y.W.C.A. in training 
leaders for. Girl Reserve Clubs in 
Jackson and in rural sections. It 
serves several educational interests of 
the state as regional headquarters. The 
State Department of Education, the 
Department of Adult Education, the 
Home Demonstration Agents, and the 
F.H.A. maintain offices on the cam- 
pus. The officials of these agencies co- 
operate with the college program in 
many ways and the students are given 
many benefits by personal contact 
with services of state and national or- 
ganizations. The complete cooperation 
of state and national agencies such as 
U. S. Extension Service, State Voca- 
tional Trades Department, W.P.A., 
Welfare Department, enables the Col- 
lege to present courses of unusual 
value and give students rich experi- 
ences. 


What Are Some of the Activities 
Which Prove that Jackson College 
Is a Community Dedicated to De- 
veloping Teachers for Rural Areas? 


A few of the activities in which the 
College serves the communities, the 
counties, and the state are as fol- 
lows: 

With the Jeanes teachers, the prospective 
teachers have visited rural schools of the 
nearby counties in an effort to get an in- 
sight into conditions. After the visits they 
prepared specific teaching materials suited 
to the needs of the school and community 
in which they were to do student teaching. 


The cooperating agencies, ie., Jeanes 
teacher, F.S.A. worker, and the Home Dem- 
onstration Agent, are working with the 
faculty and students of the College in the 
rehabilitation of a Negro-owned settlement. 


The College has held two conferences 
with the administrative heads of the col- 
leges of the state and with representatives 
from the colleges to consider problems of a 


state-wide program of teacher-education in 
Mississippi. It has also promoted a Work- 
shop in Teacher Education. 


Faculty representatives attend pre-school 
teachers meetings in various counties of the 
state. 


The state-wide Jeanes conference is held 
at the college and faculty members par- 
ticipate in its sessions. 


Faculty members visit the one-year cen- 
ters to keep the College in close touch with 
teaching problems of the state and to give 
the teacher-trainers a chance to contribute 
their part in the in-service training program 
and curriculum reorganization program of 
Jackson College. 


The Hinds County Educational Federal 
Credit Union serves the entire teaching 
staff of the county, city, and of three col- 
leges in the Hinds County area. 





The College holds an annual state-wide 
elementary and high school songfest to 
stimulate and promote interest of rural 
schools in music generally, and in a better 
type of music. 


The Health Division of the Rural Living 
Area has made visits to rural school com- 
munities, presented health movies, examined 
and treated rural school children and has 
brought to the attention of children and 
adults the helpful ways in which associating 
health agencies give free dental care, vac- 
cines, and health services. 

The Library maintains a circulating li- 
brary unit for the rural schools. 

Last summer the Rural Living Area had 
a cooperative canning project at the Col- 
lege cannery in which the parents of the 
community picked and canned (“on shares’’) 
vegetables from the College farm and their 
gardens, wae! 





A Jeanes teacher of Hinds County held 
her group meeting at the Laboratory Com- 
munity School and the prospective student- 
teachers participated in it. 


The principals of the high schools which 
serve in up-grading the teachers who are 
on the high school level of preparation met 
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at Jackson College to consider a functional 
program for teachers taking high school 
courses. Most of these teachers are rural 
teachers. 


In February, the Area of Rural Living 
promoted a conference for the farmers of 
the cooperating communities. The farmers 
studied the techniques of cooperative proj- 
ects and ways of working with their com- 
munity schools. 


The parents of the day students have met 
at the College to discuss the social, intel- 
lectual, and personal problems of their sons 
and daughters attending the College. 


Before the student-teachers went to live 
in the several communities for their stu- 
dent teaching, all areas or divisions made a 
concentrated study of the communities in 
order to make a final survey of the prepara- 
tion of these young people for their work 
in the community. Some indication of this 
work may be seen in the itinerary of the 
visits carefully planned and made by the 
teachers themselves prior to the period of 
student teaching. 


How Does Jackson College Provide 
for the In-Service Training of Its 
Faculty in the Work of the Com- 
munity School? 

Of course, the College has the usual 
seminars, workshops, and the contacts 
with the field which have been de- 
scribed in answering previous ques- 
tions. But the most interesting plan 
for in-service training is one that is 
being worked out by the faculty at 
the present time. Each faculty mem- 
ber, like each student, is to live and 
teach for a short ;eriod in one of the 
rural communities and its schools. 
During this time the regular com- 
munity school teacher may be invited 
to Jackson College to spend the time 
in study, observation and participa- 
tion at the Laboratory Community 
School. This period in the community 
will give the instructors a chance to 
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become acquainted with the problems 
of the people and the children, and to 
find out what the people think about 
these problems. The periods in the 
community are periods of exploration 
and of informal research and investi- 
gation carried on by actual living and 
teaching in a community. 


Concluding Statement 


At one of the teacher-education 
conferences in which the group was 
attempting to answer the preceding 
questions a participant said, “It would 
take a believer in Santa Claus to hope 
that a teachers coliege can do much 
in a situation which after all is basi- 
cally economic.” Probably having in 
mind statistics similar to those that 
led two writers in the American Mer- 
cury to classify Mississippi as the 
worst state in the Union, he was warn- 
ing against over-optimism. And yet is 
it over-optimistic to believe that the 
right kind of teachers college, pro- 
moting a dynamic program of social 
planning can accomplish much? Cer- 
tainly a do-nothing policy, and a cur- 
riculum isolated from life, offer no 
hope for improvement of either social 
or economic problems. To say that it 
will take decades is simply to say that 
the sooner an education program of 
action is begun, the better. Where is 
a more practical beginning than in 
these things: (1) developing a more 
functional teacher-education program 
despite low salaries, inadequate build- 
ings, and short terms; (2) as a prac- 
tical method of abolishing these evils, 
having colleges come together for 
basic long-time planning in terms of 
the realities of rural Mississippi; and 
(3) having faculties, prospective rural 
teachers, community people and agen- 
cies face hopefully, adequately, and 
cooperatively social, economic, and 
educational problems? It is this that 
Jackson College has in mind as it 
plans for rural teachers. 
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Section C: Report of Two Years of Activity of the 
Secondary School Study 
W. H. BROWN 


7 YEARS AGO THE SECONDARY 
Scuoo. Srupy, consisting of a di- 
rector and his staff of consultants, a 
control committee, and sixteen mem- 
ber schools representing various types 
of communities and school organiza- 
tions, embarked on a study for the 
improvement of education in the 
Southern region. Several basic as- 
sumptions, made at the outset, have 
controlled to a large extent the pro- 
cedures used in the study. One as- 
sumption underlying the program was 
that modifications in existing school 
programs would probably lack effec- 
tiveness unless the staffs of individual 
schools shared understandingly in the 
planning which preceded proposed 
modifications. It was felt that staffs 
of schools would undertake to make 
reforms if they could come to see 
needs for reforms and techniques by 
which they could conveniently be 
made. A second assumption was that 
educational programs should be ac- 
tively directed toward improved liv- 
ing. A third assumption was that 
realistic educational programs and 
continuous improvement of such pro- 
grams would only result from the ef- 
forts of individual schools to plan their 
programs in terms of the nature and 
needs of their particular communities, 
and also in terms of the individual 
pupils in these schools. 

This group of explorers was not 
altogether sure about the more de- 
tailed procedures which they would 
use in improving living in the region, 
but all those concerned felt that life in 
the region needed to be improved and 
could be improved through the appli- 
cation of their combined intelligence 
and experience. All believed that bet- 
ter education meant broader oppor- 
tunities for intelligent participation 
in and responsibility for democratic 


living. Hence the efforts in the Study 
during the two-year period have been 
directed toward finding satisfactory 
ways for providing through schools 
and communities, those educational 
opportunities which Negro boys and 
girls seemed to need. 

Schools have attempted to provide 
more opportunities for participation 
in a democratic society, opportunities 
for learning intelligent self-direction, 
opportunities for learning to make 
wise decisions through participation 
in making these decisions, opportuni- 
ties for pupils to learn more about 
themselves and other people, and op- 
portunities for acquiring important 
factual information for use in think- 
ing and in choosing wise courses of 
action. It would be impractical to list 
in this report all of the opportunities 
which individual schools have at- 
tempted to provide. However, efforts 
to provide these opportunities have 
been made as rapidly as the individual 
school staffs have developed the in- 
sights and skills necessary to dis- 
cover and take into account the im- 
portant needs of pupils served by 
these individual schools. It is to be ex- 
pected that some schools have been 
able to discover and explore many 
avenues of opportunity with their 
pupils, while other schools have been 
able to discover and explore only a 
few avenues of opportunity. Later 
the individual schools will have an 
opportunity to describe in detail the 
specific nature and scope of their in- 
dividual explorations, including factors 
which have produced better schools 
as well as the points of inadequacy 
in their individual programs. 

After two years, the task of the 
Study is clearer in the minds of all 
persons involved, both in the schools 
and among the staff of the Study, and 
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the procedures have been developed 
which seem to be adequate for the 
accomplishment of many phases of 
the work. In fact, many phases of the 
work are well under way and the staff 
of the Study is proceeding with 
schools toward goals which both con- 
sider desirable. 

Modifications in school practices 
and in ways of working among the 
staff of the Study have been evalu- 
ated continuously in terms of the pur- 
poses for which such modifications 
were made. In ali cases, the data col- 
lected have been used to develop more 
and more effective ways of working 
and evaluation has been considered a 
necessary part of the process of de- 
veloping valid purposes and techniques 
for achieving these purposes. This re- 
port will attempt to present a repre- 
sentative sample of data relative to 
the different phases of work in the 
Study which might be used by the 
reader in drawing conclusions concern- 
ing the work of the Study during the 
two-year period. This report describes 
some significant phases of work under- 
taken by the Study, evidences of. prog- 
ress made by the Study in its various 
endeavors, needs which seem not yet 
to have been adequately met by the 
Study and tentative plans for future 
progress. 

Three important criteria which have 
been considered in planning the pro- 
gram of the Study and also as a basis 
for appraising the effectiveness of the 
Study are: 

1. Does the activity have definite 
possibilities, directly or indirect- 
ly, for the improvement of living 
in the region? 

2. Does the activity have definite 
possibilities for making good 
schools better in terms of broader 
opportunities for teachers and 
students? 

3. What data can be obtained rela- 
tive to the effectiveness of the 
activity? 

Generally, the phases of work in the 


Study have been described in a previ- 
ous report on the purpose of the 
Study. The fifteen purposes outlined 
in this report have served to give di- 
rection to the staff of the Study and 
to the schools; yet both the staff and 
the schools have felt free to explore 
as many or as few of these purposes 
as they wished. All have felt free to 
explore any purpose in the list as far 
as they felt was desirable, and to ex- 
plore purposes other than those in the 
list. The list, however, has probably 
helped to clarify certain purposes 
which schools wished to explore. 
Further discussion of these purposes 
will appear in a later section of this 
report. 

A list of the significant efforts of 
the staff of the Study include: 


1. Promotion of the purposes of the Study 
in 16 member schools. 


i] 


. Promotion of the purposes of the study 
to varying extents in more than 100 
non-member schools. 

3. Participation in the planning and im- 
plementation of state meetings of teach- 
ers on invitation from State Agents; 
teachers associations and other admin- 
istrative agents in Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Texas, North 
Carolina and Oklahoma. All of these 
meetings have been work and study 
meetings with groups of principals and 
teachers, and based on problems which 
these persons have presented. 

4. Cooperation with the Negro College 

Study on purposes common to both 
studies. 

. Cooperation with the Southern Associa- 
tion Study through conferences and on 
certain purposes common to both stud- 
ies. 


or 


6. Planning and conducting three summer 
workshops promoted by our own Study. 


‘The Purposes of the Secondary School 
Study: A discussion of purposes, problems, 
consultative techniques and indexes of ap- 
praisal in the program of the Secondary 
School Study. Secondary School Study, At- 
lanta: Atlanta University, Ja 16, 1942. 
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. Participating in the planning and op- 
eration of several other summer work- 
shops or seminars for teachers in South- 
ern Negro schools. 

8. Planning and conducting work confer- 
ences with the part-time staff of the 
Study. 

. Planning and conducting work confer- 
ences with principals and teachers in 
member schools. 


i] 


10. Promoting among the colleges an in- 
clination to examine and take into ac- 
count the important and changing needs 
of in-service and pre-service teachers. 

11. Developing bulletins, newsletters, maga- 
zine articles, and other materials rela- 
tive to the work of the Study. 


These efforts have been responsible 
for some of the modifications in prac- 
tice and policy in the schools. Modi- 
fications are still being made and will 
probably continue to be made as 
schools attempt to increase their ef- 
fectiveness. A series of modifications 
made by a school as a result of careful 
examination of its practices, in terms 
of its purposes, represent growth. 


CooPERATIVE FORMULATION OF 
PURPOSES AND PLANS 


All of the member schools are to 
some extent engaging in cooperative 
formulation of purposes, directions, 
plans and activities, In each of 5 
schools these cooperative efforts have 
involved only parts of the school’s 
staff. In each of 3 schools the whole 
staff is regularly engaging in coopera- 
tive planning among themselves and 
occasionally with pupils in classroom 
situations. In each of 8 schools co- 
operative planning is taking place with 
regularity, both in staff meetings and 
in classrooms. Examples of schools in 
which such planning has been con- 
sidered extremely valuable by the 
staff of the school and by the pupils 
are Booker T. Washington High 
School, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Magnolia Avenue High School, Vicks- 


burg, Mississippi; Huntington High 
School, Newport News, Virginia; 
D. W. Davis High School, Virginia 
State College, Ettrick, Virginia; 
Booker T. Washington High School, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina; At- 
lanta University Laboratory High 
School,? Atlanta, Georgia, and State 
Teachers College Laboratory School, 
Montgomery, Alabama. The extent to 
which cooperative planning has re- 
sulted in improved pupil-teacher and 
teacher-teacher relationships is evi- 
denced in statements by pupils and 
teachers appearing in reports from 
these schools. Some of these reports 
have already been published,’ and 
they present comprehensive data on 
the type of planning being done in the 
schools. These cooperative efforts on 
the part of schools give evidence also 
of the extent to which the total school 
situation is involved in a develop- 
mental program. 

There is much evidence that mem- 
ber schools are becoming more and 
more sensitive to the value of well 
formulated purposes for all their ac- 
tivities, and to the need that these 
plans and purposes should be de- 
veloped cooperatively by the staff. The 
principle is becoming quite well es- 
tablished in the schools that “those 
who are to execute plans should par- 
ticipate in the formulation of plans.” 


*This school was discontinued, June 1942, 
and is no longer a member of the Study. 

* Magnolia Builds its Own Philosophy: 
Report of a faculty study to determine, in 
terms of local needs, suitable aims and ob- 
jectives for its school program. Vicksburg: 
Magnolia Avenue High School, 1940. 

A Report of Teacher-Pupil Activities, 
Vicksburg: Magnolia Avenue High School, 
1941, 

Annual Reports and Supplements, 1940- 
41, 1941-42, Columbia, S.C.: Booker T. 
Washington High School. 

Report of Progress, T. A. Love, Mont- 
gomery: State Teachers College, Ap 1941. 

To and From, 1-2 (January 1942), News 
Bulletin of Secondary School Study. 

Making Educational Philosophies, Secon- 
dary School Study, Atlanta: Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Bull, 5: Ap 42. 
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This emphasis on purpose, especially 
when pupils: are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in developing the purposes, 
leads directly to opportunities for bet- 
ter living which have not always ex- 
isted in school situations. Our schools 
are with considerable success apply- 
ing the principle of shared values, 
shared purposes and shared courses of 
action. 

There is some evidence that parents 
and other adult members of the school 
communities are beginning to partici- 
pate more in the formulation of plans 
and purposes for the schools. This is 
not as yet a very well-established 
practice in the schools, for this type 
of participation is infrequently men- 
tioned in statements from the schools 
and in reports of consultants. There 
are, however, considerable references 
to increased activity in Parent- 
Teacher programs. 

These opportunities for better liv- 
ing are evidenced by attempts to es- 
tablish purposeful relationships be- 
tween the curriculum and the needs 
of pupils. 

1. Teachers are not only helping 
children to meet their academic needs 
in a more realistic way, but are also 
actively concerned with the personal 
problems and with the social growth 
of children. Some examples of this 
kind of concern will be found in prac- 
tically all of the schools, but unusual- 
ly convincing examples are evident 
in Drewery Practice School; Atlanta 
University Laboratory School; Natch- 
itoches Parish Training School; Mag- 
nolia Avenue High School; Booker 
T. Washington High School; Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina; Booker T. 
Washington High School, of Columbia, 
South Carolina; Huntington High, and 
D. W. Davis High in Virginia. Further 
interest in this type of service to pupils 
is evident in the fact that each school 
in the Study has presented some type 
of guidance or counselling problem in 
the summer workshops conducted by 
the Study. Each year the guidance 


problems have appeared first in the list 
of problems arranged in order of fre- 
quencies. 

2. Definite changes have taken 
place in the relationship between 
teachers and pupils, the trend being in 
the direction of democratic leadership 
on the parts of teachers. Such leader- 
ship has resulted in more satisfying 
experiences for more pupils. All of the 
schools except one already had, or, 
since accepting membership in the 
Study, have created a Student Council 
or similar organization which provides 
opportunity for pupils to share in 
making school policies. Problems have 
regularly been presented in the work- 
shops on analyzing and appraising 
the effectiveness of the programs of 
councils with a view toward improving 
them as channels for democratic par- 
ticipation of pupils, etc. Each school 
is attempting to promote among pupils 
the acceptance of responsibilities 
which unquestionably belong to pupils. 
In the subject areas teachers are be- 
coming more skillful in exploring 
problem situations and areas of in- 
terest with pupils, rather than for 
pupils. The programs of Magnolia 
Avenue High School and D. W. Davis 
High School illustrate this type of 
exploration. 

3. In a few instances, the relation- 
ship between the various subject areas 
in the school has been modified. Six 
of the schools are exploring the possi- 
bilities of recognizing and exploiting 
the natural relationships between the 
various subject areas by means of 
some type of core program. Any state- 
ment from the staff of the Study rela- 
tive to the validity of any one of 
these widely different core approaches 
would be premature. A program which 
is valid for one school is not neces- 
sarily valid for other schools. How- 
ever, it is expected that these schools 
will soon be able to describe proce- 
dures which have proved fruitful in 
their individual school situations. It 
may be safe to say that none of the 
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member schools give evidence of faith 
in those types of programs involving 
fusion of subject areas based on arti- 
ficial relationships between subjects. 
The cores existing in member schools 
assume that adequate understanding 
of a significant situation is more likely 
to result from simultaneous considera- 
tion of all subject matter associated 
with the whole situation rather than 
from consideration of the same sub- 
ject matter in terms of a course of 
study which serves as an end in it- 
self. All of the approaches seem to 
be made from situations involving 
important needs of pupils possessing 
recognizable relationships. from the 
point of view of subject matter. Core 
programs exist at Alabama State 
Teachers College Laboratory School; 
Natchitoches Parish Training School; 
Booker T. Washington High of Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina; Huntington 
High and D. W. Davis Laboratory 
School. There is also an experimental 
core group at Dudley High. Present 
in other schools are somewhat differ- 
ent forms of teacher cooperation such 
as a science teacher working with an 
English teacher to improve the read- 
ing and writing in a given class, or 
conscious efforts on the part of sev- 
eral teachers in the school to explore 
with pupils the number concepts or 
number relationships in courses other 
than mathematics courses. 

4. Teachers are developing and 
using some materials in their class- 
rooms which are definitely related to 
Negro life and Negro problems, both 
local and national in scope. Units of 
instruction such as “Minority Groups 
in Mississippi,” “Family Relations as 
Revealed Through Literature,” “My 
Responsibility as an American Citi- 
zen,” “The Negro and the Bill of 
Rights,” suggest attempts on the part 
of teachers to supplement the regular 
materials of instruction in order to 
make more realistic approaches to the 
problems of Negro children. The class- 
room and community activities which 


characterize these efforts furnish tan- 
gible evidences of improved living. A 
few illustrative examples are given 
below. 


a. “Much fervor, eagerness and interest exist 
in the core group as teachers work en- 
thusiastically and pupils form comittees 
for the development of their unit: ‘What 
the Emergency is Doing for Industries of 
Our Community,” 

b. “A Negro history class decided that 
‘along with their own race, they would 
study for comparative purposes the 
achievements, contributions, and handi- 
caps of other local minority groups.’ ” 


. “The civics classes were not satisfied with 
the study of governments in a general 
way. They expressed a wish to study at 
first hand the government in their own 
city and county. To obtain information 
about their local governments, they got 
in touch with county officials at the 
county courthouse and city officials at the 
city hall.” 

d. “A class in modern problems volunteered 
to make a house-to-house canvass of all 
Negro homes of a city in an effort to get 
every citizen to purchase defense bonds 
and stamps. They were interested in the 
development of a stronger patriotic feel- 
ing among the Negroes in the city.” 

. “We took a trip to a clinic where some of 
the class members asked for blood tests 
and vaccinations. When some of the blood 
tests proved to be positive, the class saw 
the need for school-wide blood testing. 
They discussed this need with the student 
body in general assembly. As a result of 
this assembly 90 per cent of the high 
school pupils had blood tests made.” 

f. “A class studying ‘Direct Ways to Build 

Up a Healthy, Intelligent, and Morally 

Strong Comunity’ chose as one of its ob- 

jectives: ‘To get first hand information 

about diseases which prevent the devel- 
opment of healthy bodies.’ 

“The Study finally led to a desire to 
know more about venereal diseases—the 
causes, dangers, controls, prevalence among 
Negroes, to what extent they may be in- 
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herited, etc. They consulted standard ref- 
erences, read health pamphlets, and 
talked with adults about their projects. 
This did not satisfy fully their thirst for 
knowledge, so they decided to go further. 
They invited a physician on the staff of 
the city clinic to visit the class. 

“The students were so impressed with 
the facts presented that they requested 
the teacher to consult the county Health 
Department to see if blood tests could 
be made for each member of the class. 
There was a demand for blood tests, and 
arrangements were made so that tests 
could be given to a hundred or more of 
the most advanced high school children.” 


5. Teachers in member schools are 
intensely interested in finding more 
effective methods and materials for 
instruction in reading. Two schools, 
D. W. Davis and Atlanta University 
Laboratory School, have explored the 
broader implications of this problem. 
Practically all of the schools have in- 
dicated interest in reading during sum- 
mer workshops or in work conferences 
in individual schools. It is significant 
that each subject matter group in the 
Durham Workshop gave considerable 
time to problems of reading. Such con- 
sideration was requested by the par- 
ticipants. Active interest in the prob- 
lem is by no means confined to the 
language area of the school. Teachers 
in all subjects are beginning to identify 
their responsibility in the develop- 
ment of reading and writing skills. 
Improvement of instruction in reading 
is without a doubt a most significant 
problem in the schools. The need for 
reading skills becomes more and more 
apparent as the program of the schools 
becomes more individualized. The 
problem is seldom apparent in schools 
where teaching is largely telling and 
re-telling. 

Apparently a reading problem exists 
to some extent among the staffs of 
schools. Principals indicate that it has 
been difficult to stimulate active in- 
terest in reading and writing among 
teachers in spite of the variety of 


professional books and magazines pro- 
vided for teachers. Practically all of 
the member schools have materials in 
their professional libraries which the 
teachers have requested and which 
have been provided in part by teach- 
ers and in part by state and local 
boards of education. The Study has 
a small collection of professional ma- 
terials which have been used with 
fair success in stimulating reading 
among teachers. The part-time staff 
has had only limited contacts with the 
library of the Study. This has prob- 
ably had some effect on the circulation 
of the books among schools. In all of 
these efforts of the Study staff and 
of the schools to promote reforms in 
the sense of recognizing in school pro- 
grams many values that have form- 
erly been more or less neglected, and 
new values that have not formerly 
been recognized, there is evidence 
from statements by schools and in 
reports of visiting consultants of care- 
ful attention to greater achievement 
on the part of pupils. Standards of 
achievement have been raised all 
along the line, even though there is 
greater recognition of individual dif- 
ferences in the application of stand- 
ards both by teachers and pupils. 


“Some of the students attempted to make 
investigations for themselves. For instance, 
by analyzing their own speech difficulties 
and comparing them with those of students 
in other high schools of the city.” 


“In classes other than English, both teach- 
ers and students are insisting upon up-to- 
standard experiences.” 


“They have learned to discover their own 
weaknesses and to strive sincerely to over- 
come them.” 


“On the day after ‘Pearl Harbor’ a heated 
discussion developed in a journalism class. 
When pupils decided that their discussion 
was turning into a ‘free for all,’ with far- 
fetched opinions based upon nothing, they 
decided that they should study how to carry 
on intelligent discussions. A study of round- 
table and panel discussions came as a result 
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with pupils seeing the need for talking well, 
reading widely, and thinking critically.” 


The data on schools presented so 
far in this report has dealt almost 
entirely with developments in the 
group of member schools. Success for 
the Study has been defined in terms 
of a more effective program of in- 
struction for schools generally in the 
Southern region. Although the initial 
exploratory work of the Study was 
begun in only 16 schools, it was as- 
sumed that the values resulting from 
the Study would be spread to schools 
generally in the region and that pro- 
visions for such spreading would be 
made from time to time as the Study 
developed. At a very early stage of the 
Study it became apparent that printed 
materials about the Study and ad- 
dresses in which the program of the 
Study was described would not result 
in the perpetuation of the values of 
a developmental program in Southern 
schools. Non-member schools need and 
request the same kind of services as 
member schools and the extent to 
which such services are made avail- 
able to non-member schools appear to 
be a powerful factor in the ultimate 
success of the Study. 

The demands made on the Study 
for services have surpassed our ex- 
pectations and have presented diffi- 
cult problems for the small central 
staff consisting of a director, a staff 
associate and one secretary. The cen- 
tral staff has attempted to make some 
provision for all requests which 
seemed reasonable, yet it realizes that 
many of the requests will ultimately 
have to be provided for by colleges, 
teacher-training institutions, State 
Departments of Education, and other 
permanent agencies in the region. The 
matter of providing facilities and tech- 
niques for this type of cooperation be- 
tween these more permanent agencies 
and the Study seems to deserve the 
consideration of the Control Commit- 
tee of the Study. 

Some aspects of the program of the 


Study which have been directed to- 
ward spreading the values of the 
Study are: 


a. The loan of staff members, loan of books 
and materials, and other forms of assist- 
ance rendered other workshops in the 
region. It is significant that the number 
of workshops for Negro teachers is in- 
creasing rapidly. 


_ 
L 


. Admitting to workshops of the Study 
more and more teachers and principals 
representing non-member schools. 

c. Furnishing consultants for pre-planning 

meetings in non-member schools. 


d. Extending certain services to elementary 
schools connected with members schools. 
e. Supplying consultants for various state 
meetings of teachers. 
f. Making many informal contacts with 
individuals and schools having interest 
in exploring purposes similar to those of 
the Study. 
Preparation of reports, bulletins, news 
articles, instructional materials and other 
mimeographed materials in an attempt 
to give information relative to the de- 
velopment of the Study. 


S 


g. 


Other purposes which the Study 
staff has been especially effective in 
implementing include: 

a. The promotion of parent and pupil par- 
ticipation in the evolving program of the 
school. 

b. Stimulation of an increasing amount of 
self-direction by the school. 

c. Effecting cooperative projects with non- 
member schools and other educational 
agencies. 


Purposes NEEDING FURTHER 
EXPLORATION 


The Study recognizes certain pur- 
poses which it has not been especially 
effective in promoting. In some cases 
this lack of effectiveness has been due 
to lack of facilities and in other cases, 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
staff of ways of working which would 
produce the expected results. 
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Our attempts to effect relationships 
with colleges which would enable us 
to work cooperatively on common edu- 
cational problems such as the develop- 
ment of improved teacher-training 
programs, the analysis and validation 
of requirements for college entrance 
and for teaching in high schools, and 
the development of more adequate in- 
structional materials for use in high 
schools have not been altogether with- 
out results, yet they have been far 
from satisfactory. The fact must be 
faced that all of the teachers for the 
Negro secondary schools must get 
their training for teaching in liberal 
arts colleges. Most of these colleges 
have courses in education, but there 
is little, if any, coordination between 
the teachers of education and the 
teachers of the subject areas in the 
colleges and practically no contact 
between the teachers of subject areas 
in the colleges and the high schools 
in which their students will eventually 
teach. College teachers of subject 
matter courses who have attended the 
two workshops of the Study and who 
have a first-hand exposure to the 
problems of the high school teachers, 
have expressed a real interest in help- 
ing these teachers with their problems 
of curriculum development and the 
development of suitable curriculum 
materials, but so far their busy winter 
schedules have not allowed them to 
work in this direction and they have 
not felt entirely free to experiment in 
their own college classes with modifi- 
cations in their courses in terms of the 
skills and information needed in the 
secondary schools. 

The Study has had to rely largely 
on mimeographed bulletins, letters, 
and a few college participants in work- 
shops as means for contacting col- 
leges. Present indexes to the effective- 
ness of this approach lack reliability 
in that they assume that colleges will 
inform the Study concerning their in- 
terest in and efforts toward coopera- 
tion. We have not received a great 
deal of information from colleges and 
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have had few real opportunities to 
contact the colleges of the region in an 
effective way. On the other hand, we 
recognize serious dangers in proceed- 
ing too far with the development of 
high schools in which teachers pro- 
duced by the colleges of the region are 
likely to become frustrated and in- 
effective. We feel that much of our 
efforts in the future must be directed 
toward the establishment of better 
working relationships between col- 
leges and high schools. We are sure 
that the basis for this relationship 
must emerge from common _ purposes 
and cooperation on tasks which are 
important to both institutions, rather 
than from incidental meetings and cor- 
respondence. 

For those pupils who will attend 
college, there must be more definite- 
ness than now exists on what is meant 
by “success in college,” the subject 
matter traits and others that should 
be developed by high school pupils 
preparing for college. For many pupils 
in the schools served by the Study, 
preparation for success in college is 
highly important and some of the 
evaluation of the work of these schools 
will be in terms of the success in col- 
lege of those of their pupils who are 
admitted to college. 

These secondary schools are con- 
cerned with the degree and quality of 
the success of all of their pupils, 
whether in college or in other indicated 
after-high-school pursuits. They are 
concerned about the frustration of 
pupils by lack of success in whatever 
they elect to do when they leave high 
school and they desire early to begin 
the process of helping their pupils 
make wise choices of future endeavors 
in terms of the aptitudes and interests 
which they develop and exhibit in 
their many high school experiences, 
and which they can pursue with satis- 
faction and success after leaving high 
school. It is difficult to afford guid- 
ance in terms of vague generalities. 

Contacts with the Negro College 
Study have been quite satisfactory 
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and promising. It is possible that 
through the Negro College Study the 
Secondary School Study may be able 
to discover certain college purposes 
concerning teacher-training which will 
form a natural basis for cooperation. 
Possible bases are proposed later in 
this report. 

The Study has made much progress 
in promoting the development of 
school experience that will serve bet- 
ter the critical needs of Negro youth, 
yet this purpose needs much more ex- 
ploration. An urgent need in this area 
is the development of more suitable 
instructional materials. 

Certain aspects of civic participa- 
tion in government, vocational prepa- 
ration, employment opportunities, the 
understanding of issues surrounding 
labor, taxation, wartime economics, 
social policies of government, civil 
rights, effective participation in the 
war effort, the meaning of patriotism, 
etc., have not been developed from 
the point of view of minority groups 
and there is danger of the develop- 
ment of racism as a result of this lack 
of instructional materials. The Study 
has made some inadequate efforts in 
this direction, but there has been con- 
siderable demand from schools for the 
slender materials which we have ac- 
cumulated. Even the few materials 
available are not easily discovered 
and are generally on a level unsuitable 
for use in secondary schools. 

Teachers in Negro schools and col- 
leges must participate in the develop- 
ment of these materials if they are to 
approach reality sufficiently to be suit- 
able for the needs of Negro pupils. 


SUMMARY 

This report has presented a sam- 
pling of the data concerning significant 
phases of work being undertaken by 
the Study, evidences of progress made 
by the Study in its various endeavors, 
and needs which seem not yet to have 
been adequately met by the Study. 
_ Progressively, in the past year, the 
Staff of the Secondary School Study 


have been realizing the urgent need 
of promoting in the Negro secondary 
schools the exploitation of all possible 
ways and means for converting the ac- 
tivities of the schools from peacetime 
to wartime basis. Since “Pearl Har- 
bor” the absolute necessity for this 
conversion has been borne in upon 
the Study and occupied a prominent 
place in the 1942 summer workshop at 
Durham, 

Negro high schools must accept this 
obligation and those persons in the 
Durham workshop evidenced great 
eagerness to do so and great concern 
as to how to proceed. 

So far, little in terms of this pur- 
pose has been realized, largely be- 
cause: 1. there is a lack of available 
materials and a lack of information 
about such materials as are available; 
2. there is a lack of experience in using 
such materials as these for instruc- 
tional purposes; and 3. there has been 
no clear understanding of what high 
schools could best do that they are 
not already doing, nor has it been pos- 
sible to determine what expansion in 
teaching personnel, and what modi- 
fications of course offerings and course 
materials in terms of eliminations, ad- 
ditions, and revisions can most ad- 
vantageously be made. These matters 
are conditioned by such factors as 
local training resources, school size, 
existing facilities and point of view of 
the local administrators. 

Other developmental studies report 
that the experiences which schools 
have gained in attempting to develop 
a more functional approach to cur- 
riculum, to develop experience in plan- 
ning classroom activities with pupils, 
to recognize and use all situations in 
the school as points at which impor- 
tant learning can begin, are proving 
valuable aids to schools in converting 
to wartime needs as the basic fune- 
tions of education for victory. 

The Study has before it the job 
of helping the member schools, and 
as many others as can be reached by 
our restricted efforts, to recognize the 
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urgency of rapid conversion of ac- 
tivities and to develop the necessary 
techniques for achieving this end. This 
places on us in the Study the obliga- 
tion of seeing this purpose clearly, of 
helping schools to see it clearly, and 
of developing with the schools ways 
of implementing effectively all of its 
many implications. It is obvious also 
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that the pre-service and in-service ex- 
periences offered by the institutions 
that train teachers must also take into 
greater account this urgent necessity 
and all meetings of school people must 
center around the re-direction of 
school activities in terms of this neces- 
sity. 


Section D: Sick Leave Policies in Negro 
Land Grant Colleges 


A. A. ABRAHAM 


HIS SURVEY WAS MADE TO DETER- 

MINE the extent to which and if 
the administrations of Negro Land 
Grant Colleges have devoted any at- 
tention to that ubiquitous problem of 
sick leave for teachers* in this group 
of institutions. To ascertain this in- 
formation a questionnaire was sent to 
the president of each of these 17 col- 
leges. All of the questionnaires sent 
out were returned or 100 per cent, giv- 
ing a complete picture of what is be- 
ing done along this line in the land 
grant colleges. 

Four colleges reply to the end that 
they have sick leave policies; however, 
one policy is quite as indefinite in its 
implication and limitation as that of 
those schools which have no policies 
at all. The others are: 


1) In cases of disability or sickness of a 
Teacher or Officer, the salary of a sub- 
stitute shall be one-third of salary of 
the disabled or sick teacher or officer 
for the first two weeks of disability; 
one-half for the second two weeks; 
three-fourths for the third two weeks. 
These amounts shall be paid out of the 
salary of said disabled or sick teacher or 
officer. After six weeks, the salary of 
said disabled or sick teacher or officer 
shall cease. Exceptions to this rule shall 


* Every full-time employee from teacher 
to concierge. 


be under the direction of the President 
of the College and the Local Board of 
Trustees. [This policy is not applied un- 
til after two weeks]. 

2) After six months’ service, an employee 
is allowed a sick leave, with pay, of 
twelve working days. In calculating the 
sick leave, Saturday is considered a half 
day. 

3) Sick leave policy for certain administra- 
tive officers but not for instructors .. . 
who secure a substitute if their work is 
seriously handicapped by their absence 
on account of sickness. 


Thirteen of the colleges have no 
policies at all, but attempt to handle 
this matter on various and sundry 
individual bases which most likely 
give rise to considerable misunder- 
standing. For instance, one college 
states that “We do not deduct for 
sickness,” but did not explain how 
this can be and is done in the case 
of extended incapacitation. Another 
states that “Payments have varied 
from one month to eight months”; 
and another that “A teacher is kept 
on the payroll as long as his or her 
work to be carried on does not cost 
the institution anything. Some have 
been carried on for three months.” 
This bears, the implication that it is 
the teacher’s misfortune to fall victim 
to disability when he or she is in a 
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department where the student enroll- 
ment does not make it possible for the 
work to be carried on by other staff 
members in that department or with- 
out the assistance of any outside sub- 
stitute. 

Motivated by due respect and un- 
derstanding for the element of hu- 
man relation, which we all can readily 
appreciate, one of this group replies 
that it has no sick leave policy and 
feels that any automatic rule about 
this matter is not desirable. How- 
ever, this seems to be purely psycho- 
logical because the manner in which 
absences are handled at this college 
might easily be classified as a definite 
policy. For example, the extent of 
leave granted faculty members is 
based on temporary or permanent 
status for the employee in question. 
As pointed out, “In general if a fac- 
ulty member with permanent status 
(3 or more years) becomes ill, we have 
allowed them full pay for three 
months; a member with temporary 
status (less than 3 years) one to three 
months.” This is the only institution 
which looks with disfavor upon such 
a policy. 

With most of the institutions the 
board of trustees or regents have left 
it entirely up to the presidents to 
handle the matter, and the methods of 
handling the matter are quite as indi- 
vidual and distinct in the majority of 
the cases as there are institutions, and 
almost all without sound bases. Only 
six mentioned tenure as an element of 
consideration in handling this prob- 
lem. However, one other states that 
an employee must serve “long enough 
to have established a character repu- 
tation,” but did not state how long 
this is. Little, if anything, of such 
methods smacks of objectivity which 
would add significantly to local esprit 
de corps. 

It is hardly likely that colleges can 
follow the course of high schools in 
this matter because high schools have 
a vantage position here since they can 
so easily draw from local talent, es- 


pecially from the married group. How- 
ever, a sound balanced policy accord- 
ing all in a certain tenure group simi- 
lar treatment should obviate the pos- 
sibility of much confusion among 
teachers because they would know 
what to expect from the beginning. 
Of course, this type of policy should 
exercise such stringency as to keep 
staff members from taking unfair ad- 
vantage of the penchant to grant ab- 
sences, and at the same time exercise 
such leniency as to keep these same 
staff members from thinking the pol- 
icy too stringent. A case in point comes 
from the college which looks with 
disfavor upon automatic policies: 


There have been times when these ab- 
sences for short periods of time during a 
month have run very high and it has been 
deemed advisable by the President to use 
his authority by announcing that with the 
beginning of the succeeding month propor- 
tionate deductions from salary would be 
made for all absences from duty because of 
illness or personal business. It has also be- 
come necessary to cut down on absences 
for institutional purposes, especially some 
individuals. This ruling usually serves to 
eliminate all unnecessary absences for pre- 
tended illness and personal business and 
after a month or so the ruling is removed. 

The administration here frowns espe- 
cially upon absences following big social 
occasions and holidays, absences from fac- 
ulty meetings for ‘headaches,’ and absences 
because of appointments with hair dressers, 
barbers, etc. I have always noticed that 
whenever I announce that the salary de- 
ductions will be made, I very seldom have 
to make any as everybody suddenly gets 
well and transacts personal business on 
their own time as they should. 


Points to be kept paramount in mind 
in formulating such a policy should 
be tenure, quality of service and 
“character reputation.” However, one 
institution considers “the general 
need of the teacher for assistance.” 
Tenure alone might be sufficient inas- 
much as it should be the index to cer- 
tain standards of service and “char- 
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acter reputation.” It is interesting to 
note that so few of the schools give 
such little weight to the element of 
tenure, when in educational circles it 
is generally thought and conceded: 
One of the strong appeals that a university 
[or college] professorship makes to young 
men and women who are choosing careers 
arises from the relative permanence of its 
tenure. A university [or college] is built by 
the men and women who become more or 
less permanently identified with it. It is 
essential that those holding the more im- 
portant positions on a university [or col- 
lege] faculty should regard their service to 
the university [or college] as their life work. 
Their understanding of the university’s [or 
college] problems and their contribution to 
its progress are dependent upon a long pe- 
riod of service and upon the attendant per- 
sonal pride in the institution which can come 
only with long attachment to it? 


Because of the fact teaching has 
been largely void of professionaliza- 
tion, a sick leave policy should meet 
the challenge of those who enter it 
as a last resort, until their “main 
chance” comes or as a “hitching post” 
for a short time with stark disregard 
for the development of the pupils in 
their charge and the advancement of 
the institution, And although it is a 
statistical fact teachers do not lose 
more than three or four days a year 
due to illness, there is need for a def- 
inite sick leave plan in the interest of 
the well-meaning of the profession who 
might be affected henceforth. Since 
many of the institutions state that they 
very seldom have to grant a sick leave, 
to make such a policy retroactive at 
inauguration would hardly accrue ad- 
versity for an institution, provided the 
policy has sufficient stringency. This 
would preclude the tendency on the 
part of teachers who frequently feel 
that political pull, nepotism or con- 
nivance instead of special achievement 


*Floyd W. Reeves, and others, The Uni- 
versity Faculty (The University of Chicago 
Survey). Chicago: The University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1933, 3: 55. 
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may possibly have weight in deter- 

mining the length of a teacher’s leave 

as is possible under the various indi- 
vidual merit systems being practiced 
now, 

Of course, there must perforce be 
a limit to the number of days any 
teacher could receive regardless of 
tenure, even if the days are cumula- 
tive, for which maximum a teacher 
would be eligible to receive at all 
times afterward, and would be re- 
quired to present a certificate of physi- 
cal or mental fitness from the attend- 
ing physician for all absences of more 
than three or four days in all cases. 
Such a policy might well cover ill- 
ness or injury received in discharging 
contractual responsibilities, cases of 
illness or death in immediate family 
or relationship by marriage considered 
equivalent to relationship by consan- 
guinity, the relationship and extent 
of absence to be determined in the 
light of local sentimentality and past 
practices. It goes without saying, that 
by no means should the element of 
human relation be disregarded. 

There are many acceptable ways to 
cover all the conditions discussed so 
far in initiating sick leave policies, 
among which the following are sug- 
gestive: 

1) One day or one week if the total service 
of such teacher has been one to two 
years. 

2) Two days or two weeks if the total 
service of such teacher has been three 
years, etc. 

3) One day or one week for each year a 
teacher has been in the service of the 
institution, with accumulation until the 
maximum allowance is reached, etc. 


A merit system somewhat like that 
already in practice in most cases may 
be used above the maximum time al- 
lowed any tenure group as compensa- 
tion for special accomplishment. 
These plans are based on full salary 
during absence, and if it seems ad- 
visable to keep a teacher on the pay- 
roll after the maximum allowance for 
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his or her tenure group, this might 
easily be done for an additional period 
at salary minus that for a substitute. 

Institutions which have sick leave 
provisions indicate that it is the best 
method of handling such cases. At 
least two good reasons why school 
officials should be committed to defi- 
nite sick leave policies are given by 
Dennis H. Cooke. “First, it is practi- 
cally impossible to determine objec- 
tively a teacher’s worth to a school 
system, making an individual pay 
basis almost wholly unreliable. Sec- 
ond, as a general rule, teachers feel 
that in the absence of a [definite 
plan] individual pull frequently has 
too much influence, at the expense of 
real worth, in securing [leaves]. In 
other words, they feel that many in- 
justices are done teachers in the name 
of individual bargaining.’” 

Therefore, when we consider the 
data submitted in the light of the 


*Dennis H. Cooke, Problems of Teaching 


Personnel, New York: Longmans, Green & 


Co., 1933, Pp. 269. 


above, there is justification for the 
conclusions: (1) That there should 
be such policies in these institutions. 
(2) That the element of tenure should 
be given much more weight than is 
now the case. (3) That these policies 
should be definite and uniform in the 
case of any common tenure group at 
any given institution, because, as 
Cooke so well states, “When teachers 
are [treated] on the same basis, re- 
gardless of the base used, Mary Jones 
does not continually inquire of the 
[administration] why Elizabeth 
Brown receives [more consideration | 
than she does . . .”° under like circum- 
stances. In other words a definite pol- 
icy frequently avoids many mental 
complexes on the part of teachers. 
The principles of sick leave policies 
discussed so far are based on the as- 
sumption that these colleges are in- 
terested in adopting definite methods 
for handling such a problem in the 
case of any common tenure group. 


° Ibid., Pp. 269. 


Section E: Southern Race Relations Conference* 
CHAS. S, JOHNSON 


HE WAR HAS SHARPENED THE ISSUE 
or NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS in the 
United States, and particularly in the 
South. A result has been increased 
racial tensions, fears, and aggressions, 
and an opening up of the basic ques- 
tions of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination, Negro minority rights, 
and democratic freedom, as they apply 
practically in Negro-white relations in 
the South, These issues are acute and 
threaten to become even more serious 
as they increasingly block, through the 
deeper fears aroused, common sense 
consideration for even elementary im- 
provements in Negro status, and the 
welfare of the country as a whole. 
With these problems in mind, we, a 
group of southern Negroes, realizing 


* Durham, N.C., Oct. 20, 1942. 


that the situation calls for both candor 
and wisdom, and in the belief that we 
voice the sentiments of many of the 
Negroes of the Nation as well as the 
South, take this means of recording 
our considered views of the issues be- 
fore us. 

(1) Our Nation is engaged in a world-wide 
struggle, the success of which, both in 
arms and ideals, is paramount and de- 
mands our first loyalty. 

(2) Our loyalty does not, in our view, 
preclude consideration now of prob- 
lems and situations that handicap the 
working out of internal improvements 
in race relations essential to our full 
contribution to the war effort, and of 
the inevitable problems of post-war 
reconstruction, especially in the South 
where we reside. 

(3) The South, with its twenty-five mil- 
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lion people, one-third of whom are 

Negroes, presents a unique situa- 

tion, not only because of the size of 

the Negro population but because 
of the legal and customary patterns of 
race relations which are invariably 
and universally associated with racial 
discriminations. We recognize the 
strength and age of these patterns. 

We are fundamentally opposed to 

the principle and practice of compul- 
sory segregation in our American so- 
ciety, whether of races or classes or 
creeds, however, we regard it as both 
sensible and timely to address our- 
selves now to the current problems of 
racial discrimination and neglect, and 
to ways in which we may co-operate in 
the advancement of programs aimed at 
the sound improvement of race rela- 
tions within the democratic frame- 
work. 
We regard it as unfortunate that the 
simple effort to correct obvious social 
and economic injustices continue, with 
such considerable popular support, to 
be interpreted as the predatory ambi- 
tion of irresponsible Negroes to in- 
vade the privacy of family life. 

(5) We have the courage and faith to 
believe, however, that it is possible 
to evolve in the South a way of life, 
consistent with the principles for 
which we as a Nation are: fighting 
throughout the world, that will free 
us all, white and Negro alike, from 
want, and from throttling fears. 


(4 


~ 


Political and Civil Rights 


1. We regard the ballot as a safeguard of 
democracy. Any discrimination against citi- 
zens in the exercise of the voting privilege, 
on account of race or poverty, is detrimental 
to the freedom of these citizens and to the 
integrity of the State. We therefore record 
ourselves as urging now: 

The abolition of the poll tax as a pre- 

requisite to voting. 

. The abolition of the white primary. 

c. The abolition of all forms of discrim- 
inatory practices, evasions of the law, 
and intimidations of citizens seeking to 
exercise their right of franchise. 

. Exclusion of Negroes from jury service 


& 


a. 


~— 
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because of race has been repeatedly declared 
unconstitutional. This practice we believe 
can and should be discontinued now. 

3. a. Civil rights include personal security 
against abuses of police power by white offi- 
cers of the law. These abuses, which include 
wanton killings, and almost routine beatings 
of Negroes, whether they be guilty or inno- 
cent of an offense, should be stopped now, 
not only out of regard for the safety of 
Negroes, but out of common respect for the 
dignity and fundamental purpose of the law. 

b. It is the opinion of this group that 
the employment of Negro police will enlist 
the full support of Negro citizens in control 
of lawless elements of their own group. 

4. In the public carriers and terminals, 
where segregation of the races is currently 
made mandatory by law as well as by es- 
tablished custom, it is the duty of Negro 
and white citizens to insist that these provi- 
sions be equal in kind and quality and in 
character of maintenance. 

5. Although there has been, over the years, 
a decline in lynchings, the practice is still 
current in some areas of the South, and sub- 
stantially, even if indirectly, defended by 
resistance to Federal legislation designed to 
discourage the practice. We ask that the 
States discourage this fascistic expression by 
effective enforcement of present or of new 
laws against this crime by apprehending and 
punishing parties participating in this law- 
lessness. 

If the States are unable, or unwilling to 
do this, we urge the support of all American 
citizens who believe in law and order in 
securing Federal legislation against lynch- 
ing. 

6. The interests and securities of Negroes 
are involved directly in many programs of 
social planning and administration; in the 
emergency rationing, wage and rent control 
programs. We urge the use of qualified Ne- 
groes on these boards, both as a means of 
intelligent representation and a realistic aid 
to the functioning of these bodies. 


Industry and Labor 


Continuing opposition to the employment 
of Negroes in certain industries appears to 
proceed from ‘(1) the outdated notions of 
an economy of scarcity, inherited from an 
industrial age when participation in the pro- 
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ductive enterprises was a highly competitive 
privilege; (2) the effects of enemy propa- 
ganda designed to immobilize a large num- 
ber of potentially productive workers in the 
American war effort; (3) the age-old preju- 
dices from an era when the economic system 
required a labor surplus which competed 
bitterly within its own ranks for the privi- 
lege of work; (4) the established custom of 
reserving technical processes to certain racial 
groups; and (5) craft monopolies which have 
restricted many technical skills to a few 
workers. 

Our collective judgment regarding indus- 
trial opportunities for Negroes may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The only tenable basis of economic sur- 
vival and development for Negroes is 
inclusion in unskilled, semi-skilled and 
skilled branches of work in the indus- 
tries or occupations of the region to 
the extent that they are equally ca- 
pable. Circumstances will vary so as to 
make impossible and impracticable any 
exact numerical balance, but the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the President’s 
Fair Employment Practices Committee 
are regarded by us as sound and eco- 
nomically essential. 

2. There should be the same pay for the 
same work. 

3. Negro workers should seek opportuni- 
ties for collective bargaining and se- 
curity through membership in labor 
organizations. Since there can be no 
security for white workers if Negroes 
are unorganized and vice versa, labor 
unions of white workers should seek the 
organization of Negro workers, on a 
fair and equal basis. 

4. We deplore the practice of those la- 
bor unions which bar Negroes from 
membership, or otherwise discriminate 
against them, since such unions are 
working against the best interest of the 
labor movement. We hold that only 
those labor unions which admit Negroes 
to membership and participation on a 
fair and democratic basis should be eli- 
gible for the benefits of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Railway Labor 
Act, State Labor Relations Acts and 
other protective labor legislation. 

5. It is the duty of local, state and federal 
agencies to insist upon and enforce pro- 


visions for the industrial training of 
Negroes equal in quality and kind with 
that of other citizens. We believe, fur- 
ther, that Negroes should have equal 
opportunity in training programs car- 
ried on by industries and by labor or- 
ganizations. 

6. We urge Negro representation on re- 
gional organizations concerned with the 
welfare of workers. 

7. We regard the wage-and-job-freezing 
order of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion as holding the seeds of a distinct 
disadvantage to Negroes and other mar- 
ginal workers. Most of these workers 
are now employed in the lowest-income 
job brackets. The “freeze” order can 
remove the opportunity for economic 
advancement. There is as yet no as- 
surance that under existing circum- 
stances the War Manpower Commis- 
sion can deal more equitably by the 
Negro in the future than it has in the 
past. 

. We are convinced that the South’s eco- 
nomic and cultural development can be 
accelerated by increasing the purchasing 
power and skills of Negro workers. 


Qo 


Service Occupations 


Any realistic estimate of the occupational 
situation of Negroes supports the view that 
Negroes will be employed in greatest pro- 
portions for a long time in service occupa- 
tions. We see, however, possibilities of mak- 
ing of these fields scientifically guided areas in 
which training and organization will play a 
greater part in bringing about results mu- 
tually beneficial to employer and employee. 
We believe that greater service will be ren- 
dered and greater good will be engendered 
in the service fields if the following prin- 
ciples are observed: 

1. More thorough training should be pro- 
vided workers who plan to enter the 
service field, but the reward of the job 
and treatment on the job should be 
such as to make the workers feel that 
their training is justified. Opportunity 
should be given the service worker to 
advance through the opening up of ad- 
ditional opportunities. 

2. A wholesome environment, living ac- 
commodations, food, uniforms and rest 
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rooms, all of an approved standard, 

should be provided service workers. 

3. Opportunity should be given the service 
worker to live, after his stipulated hours 
of work, as an individual undisturbed 
in his private life by the whims and 
caprice of his employers. 

4. In view of the strides made by labor in 
general, while the service worker’s lot 
has remained about the same, service 
workers should be organized into unions 
with recognized affiliations.* 

5. Service workers should be included in 
the provisions for old age insurance, un- 
employment compensation, workmen’s 
compensation, the wage and hour act, 
and other benefits of Social Security 
legally provided to workers of other 
categories. 

We believe that these provisions will help 
to insure some intelligent service and whole- 
some loyalty (which will improve both the 
quality of labor and personal relations) in 
service occupations. 


Education 

As equal opportunity for all citizens is 
the very foundation of the democratic faith, 
and of the Christian ethic which gave birth 
to the ideal of democratic living, it is im- 
perative that every measure possible be 
taken to insure an equality of education to 
Negroes, and, indeed, to all underprivileged 
peoples, 

1. Basic to improvement in Negro educa- 
tion is better schools, which involves ex- 
penditures by States of considerably more 
funds for the Negro schools. This group be- 
lieves that a minimum requirement now is 
(a) equalization of salaries of white and 
Negro teachers on the basis of equal prepara- 
tion and experience; (b) an expanded school 
building program for Negro schools designed 
to overcome the present racial disparity in 
physical facilities; this program to begin as 
soon as building materials are available; 
(c) revision of the school program in terms 


*In the present hysteria of many house- 
wives who are losing poorly paid servants to 
better paying war industries, it seems de- 
sirable to emphasize that this proposal bears 
no relation to the fantastic and probably 
ne inspired rumors of so-called “Eleanor 

ubDs. 


of the social setting, vocational needs and 
marginal cultural characteristics of the Ne- 
gro children; and (d) the same length of 
school term for all children in local com- 
munities. Our growing knowledge of the 
effect of environment upon the intelligence 
and social adjustment of children, in fact 
leads us to believe that to insure equality 
of educational opportunity it is not enough 
to provide for the under-privileged child, of 
whatever race, the same opportunities pro- 
vided for those on superior levels of familial, 
social, and economic life. We feel it a func- 
tion of Government to assure equalization 
far beyond the mere expenditure of equiva- 
lent funds for salaries and the like. 

2. The education of Negroes in the South 
has reached the point at which there is in- 
creased demand for graduate and profes- 
sional training. This group believes that this 
training should be made available equally 
for white and Negro eligible students in 
terms defined by the United States Supreme 
Court in the decision on the case of Gaines 
versus the University of Missouri. 

3. Where it is established that States can- 
not sustain the added cost of equalization, 
Federal funds should be made available to 
overcome the differentials between white 
and Negro facilities and between southern 
and national standards. 

4. It is the belief of this group that the 
special problems of Negro education make 
demands for intelligent and sympathetic 
representation of these problems on school 
boards by qualified persons of the Negro 
race. 

5. The education of Negro youth can be 
measurably aided by the use of Negro en- 
forcement officers of truancy and compulsory 
education laws. 


Agriculture 


The South is the most rural section of the 
Nation, and Negroes, who constitute 33 per 
cent of its population, are responsible for 
an important share of the agricultural pro- 
duction on southern farms. 

We recognize that the South is econom- 
ically handicapped and that many of its 
disabilities are deeply rooted in agricultural 
maladjustments. To win the war, there is 
need for increased production of food, fibre 
and fats. In the present organization of agri- 
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culture, Negroes are a large part of the 
sharecropper and tenant group and a great 
majority of the rural Negro workers are in 
this class. Circumstances deny the Negro 
farmer sufficient opportunity to make his 
full contribution as a citizen. We suggest the 
following measures as means of increasing 
the production of the area, raising the status 
and spirits of Negro farmers, and of improv- 
ing the region’s contribution to the total war 
effort. 

1. Establishment of sufficient safeguards in 
the system of tenancy to promote the 
development of land and home owner- 
ship and more security on the land, by: 

a. Written contracts 

b. Longer lease terms 

c. Higher farm wages for day laborers 

d. Balanced farm programs, including 
food and feed crops for present 
tenants and day laborers. 

2. Adequate Federal assistance to Negro 
farmers should be provided on an equi- 
table basis. The war effort can be ma- 
terially aided if adequate provisions are 
made now for the interpretation of gov- 
ernmental policies to rural Negroes. 

3. The equitable distribution of funds for 
teaching agriculture in the Negro land 
grant colleges to provide agricultural re- 
search and experimentation for Negro 
farmers. 

4. The appointment of qualified Negroes 
to governmental planning and policy 
making bodies concerned with the com- 
mon farmer, and the membership of 
Negro farmers in general farmers’ or- 
ganizations and economic co-operatives, 
to provide appropriate representation 
and to secure maximum benefits to our 
commonwealth. 


Military Service 


We recognize and welcome the obligation 
of every citizen to share in the military de- 
fense of the nation and we seek, along with 
the privilege of offering our lives, the oppor- 
tunity of other citizens of full participation 
in all branches of the military service, and 
of advancement in responsibility and rank 
according to ability. 

Negro soldiers, in line of military duty and 
in training in the South, encounter particu- 


larly acute racial problems in transportation 
and in recreation and leave areas. They are 
frequently mistreated by the police. We re- 
gard these problems as unnecessary and de- 
structive to morale. 


Social Welfare and Health 


1. We believe that some of the more acute 
problems of Negro health, family and per- 
sonal disorganization are a reflection of de- 
ficiencies in economic opportunity, but that 
social and health services for Negroes will 
continue to be necessary in considerable 
amounts even with improvement of their 
economic status. As a means of reducing the 
mortality and public contagion resulting 
from inadequacies of medical attention and 
health knowledge, this group believes that 
minimum health measures for Negroes 
would include the following: 

a. Mandatory provisions that a propor- 
tion of the facilities in all public hos- 
pitals be available for Negro patients; 

b. That Negro doctors be either included 
on the staff for services to Negro pa- 
tients, according to their special quali- 
fications, or permitted as practitioners 
the same privilege and courtesy as 
other practitioners in the public hospi- 
tals; 

c. That Negro public health nurses and 
social workers be more extensively used 
in both public and private organiza- 
tions. 

2. We advocate the extension of slum 
clearance and erection of low-cost housing 
as a general as well as special group advan- 
tage. The Federal government has set an 
excellent precedent here with results that 
offer much promise for the future. 

It is a wicked notion that the struggle of 
the Negro for citizenship is a struggle against 
the best interests of the Nation. To urge 
such a doctrine, as many are doing, is to 
preach disunity and to deny the most ele- 
mentary principles of American life and 
government. 

The effect of the war has been to make 
the Negro, in a sense, the symbol and pro- 
tagonist of every other minority in America 
and in the world at large. Local issues in the 
South, while admittedly holding many prac- 
tical difficulties, must be met wisely and 
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courageously if this Nation is to become a 
significant political entity in a new inter- 
national world. The correction of these prob- 
lems is not only a moral matter, but a prac- 
tical necessity in winning the war and in 
winning the peace. Herein rests the chance 
to reveal our greatest weakness or our great- 
est strength. 
[Signed] 

Gorpon B. Hancock 

F. D. Patrerson 

BENJAMIN E. Mays 

Ernest DELPIT 

Rurus E CLeMENT 

Horacs Mann Bonp 

James E. JACKSON 

Wo. M. Cooper 

P. B. Youna 

Cuas 8S. JOHNSON 

Chairman Sub-Editorial 
Committee 


In Attendance at Southern Race 
Relations Conference 


A complete list of those attending the 
Southern Conference on Race Relations held 
at the North Carolina College for Negroes, 
Durham, October 20, is as follows: 

Dr. CHAS. S, JOHNSON, Director, Department 
of Social Sciences, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

DEAN R. O’HARA LANIER, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Dr. H. L. McCrorey, President, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N.C. 

Dr. L. F. PALMER, Executive Secretary, Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Association, Newport News, 
Va. 

O. M. PHARR, Principal, Unity High School, 
South Carolina. 

Rev. J. A. VALENTINE, D.D., Durham, N.C. 

Dr. GoRDON B. HANCOCK, Department of So- 
ciology, Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 

DEAN Moses S. BELTON, Johnson C. Smith 
University, Charlotte, N.C. 

WILLIAM M. CoopPER, Director of Extension 
Work, Hampton Institute, Va. 

ASBURY .HOWARD, representing Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (CIO), Bessemer, Ala. 

Dr. JOHN M. GANDY, President-Emeritus, Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 

L. H, Foster, Treasurer-Business Manager, and 
\cting President, Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Va. 

PRESIDENT J. B. WATSON, A. and M. College, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

CLARENCE A, LAWS, Executive Secretary, New 
Orleans Urban League, New Orleans, La. 

Don A. Davis, Comptroller, Hampton Institute, 


Chairman Executive Committee, National Negro 
Business League, Hampton, Va. 

Rev. H. B. BUTLER, President, Baptist State 
Convention, Hartsville, S.C. 

Pror. J. B. BLANTON, Principal, Voorhees N. 
and I. School, Denmark, 8.C. 

WILLIAM Y. BELL, Executive Secretary, Atlanta 
Urban League, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. A. Bacoats, Vice-President, Benedict Col- 
lege, Columbia, S.C. 

Mrs. R. E. CuaAy, Bristol, Tenn. 

FORRESTER B, WASHINGTON, Director, School 
of Social Work, Atlanta, Ga. 

JESSE O,. THOMAS, Staff Assistant, War Bonds 
and Stamps, Washington, D.C. 

JAMES T, TAYLOR, Dean of Men, North Carolina 
College, Durham, N.C. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Stuart, Columbia, S.C. 

ROBERT A, SPICELY, Director, Commercial Di- 
etetics, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

C. C. SPAULDING, President, North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and Mechanics and 
Farmers Bank, Durham, N.C. 

Mrs. ANDREW W. SIMPKINS, Social Worker, 
Columbia, S.C. 

DR. JAMES E, SHEPARD, President, North Caro- 
lina College, Durham, N.C. 

REv. J. ALVIN RUSSELL, D.D., President, St. 
Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, Va. 

G. D. Rogers, President, Central Life Insurance 
Company, Tantpa, Fla. 

Dr. F. D. PATTERSON, President, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Roscor C.° MITCHELL, Associated Negro Press 
Representative, Richmond, Va. 

JOHN W. MITCHELL, State Agent, A. and T. 
College, Greensboro, N.C. 

Dr. BENJ. E. MAyYs, President, Morehouse (ol- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga. 

JAMES G. MARTIN, JR., Business Agent and 
Financial Secretary, Carpenters’ Local No. 544, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. HORACE MANN BOND, President, Fort Val- 
ley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 

THEODORE MALLORY, Secretary-Treasurer, United 
Transport Service Employees of America, Member 
International Executive Board, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. and Mrs. D. K. JENKINS, Columbia, S.C. 

Dr. LUTHER P. JACKSON, Chairman of the De- 
partment of History, Virginia State College, Peters 
burg, Va. 

EDGAR P. HOLT, Vice-President, Southern Negro 
Youth Congress, Birmingham, Ala. 

WALTER J. HUGHES, M.D., State Board of 
Health, Raleigh, N.C. 

JAMES E, JACKSON, Executive Secretary, South- 
ern Negro Youth Congress, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. W. Houuy, President, Georgia Normal Col- 
lege, Albany, Ga. 

K. W. GREEN, Dean, State A. and M. College, 
Orangeburg, S.C. 

ERNEST DELPIT, President and Business Man- 
ager, Carpenters’ Local, New Orleans, La. (A.F. 
of L.) 

G. HAMILTON FRANCIS, M.D., Speaker House 
of Delegates, National Medical Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. 
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Rev. JoHN E,. CuuLMER, Rector, Episcopal 
Church, Miami, Fla. 

Dr. RoBERT P. DANIEL, President, Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, N.C. 

A. B. Cooker, Business Agent, Local No. 815, 
Carpenters, Columbia, 8.C. 

Dr. Rurus E. CLEMENT, President, Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. G. GARLAND, Representative, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Mas. W. M. WHITEHEAD, Principal, School for 
the Handicapped, Newport News, Va. 

D. W. Byrp, M.D., Chairman, Health Commis- 
sion, National Medical Association, Norfolk, Va. 

C. H. ByNuM, Field Secretary, Commission on 
Interracial Co-operation, Dallas, Tex. 

DR. CHARLOTTE HAWKINS BROWN, President, 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N.C. 

P. B. YounG, Editor-Publisher, Journal and 
Guide, Norfolk, Va. 

EDWARD MASON, representing Dining Car Cooks 
and Waiters, Houston, Tex. 


REPRESENTED BY LETTER 

Cc. A. Scort, Publisher, Atlanta World, and 
Scott Chain of Weekly Newspapers, Atlanta, Ga. 

CARTER WESLEY, Editor-Publisher, The In- 
former, Dallas Express and New Orleans Sentinel, 
Houston, Tex. 

Mrs. ZELLAR R. BOOTHE, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

DEAN V. E. DANIEL, Wiley College, Marshall, 
Tex. 


CLAUDE A, BARNETT, Director, Associated Negro 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 


Others who sent telegrams endorsing the Con- 
ference were: 

Dr. J. R. E. Lee, President, Florida A. and M. 
College, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Atty. J, LEONARD LEwIs, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Arty. J. R. Booker, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mrs. ORA BROWN STOKES, Washington, D.C. 

PRESIDENT H, L. TriIaG, Elizabeth City State 
Teachers College, Elizabeth City, N.C. 

PRESIDENT Davip D. JONES, Bennett College, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Mrs. H. L. McCrorery, Charlotte, N.C. 

Dr. W. A. FouNTAIN, President, Morris Brown 
College, Atlanta, Ga. 

BisHop B. J. KING, Atlanta, Ga. 

PRESIDENT JAS. BRAWLEY, Clark University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

PRESIDENT W. J. HALE, Tennessee A. and I. 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. MARY BRANCH, President, Tillotston Col- 
lege, Austin, Tex. 

Dr. L. H. BELL, Mississippi State College, Al- 
corn, Miss. 

Witty HALL, Executive Secretary, Urban 
League, Richmond, Va. 

Dr. J. M. ELLISON, President, Virginia Union 
University, Richmond, Va. 

M. F. WHITAKER, President South Carolina 
State College, Orangeburg, S.C. 














